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AM I MY BROTHER’S KEEPER? 
Tue two sons of Adam and Eve followed peaceful 
callings, and such as were adapted to the primitive 
times in which they lived. Trade and commerce 
had not yet been introduced, and those manufactures 
which minister to the luxuries and enjoyments of 
men, were as yet unknown. Abel wasa keeper of 
sheep, and it would seem that the tending of herds 
and cattle was not practised for a long time, for 
Jubal ‘ was the father of such as dwell in tents, and 
of such as have cattle.” Cain was a tiller of the 
ground, and it was not till at least one city had 
been built that Jubal invented musical instruments, 
and Tubal-Cain found out how to work in brass and 
iron. But even when Cain asked the proud ques: 
tion, ‘* Am I my brother’s keeper?” some progress 
must have been made in useful arts. He who in 
paradise had dressed and kept the garden, had doubt- 
less taught the cultivation and use of other produc- 
tions than corn. They who, when they fell, sewed 
fig leaves together, would perhaps have learned how 
to spin and weave. 

In itself labour is not a curse. Abel the shepherd, 
and Cain the agriculturist, no doubt found the sweets 
as well as the toils of their honourable calling. “The 
toils and disappointments, the weariness and anxiety 
of the work were the sad inheritance of sin. By 
these they knew the meaning of the words, ‘‘ In the 
sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat thy bread.” So 
far our experience is the same, and if we ply our 
daily tasks with diligence and faithfulness, in the 
fear of God and the ways of uprightness, we shall 
find delight in duty. 

Cain and Abel might have lived very happily to- 
gether. The farm of the one need not have inter- 
fered with the fold of the other. The ripening crops 
of Cain were surely precious and useful to Abel, and 
the multiplying flocks of Abel were profitable in 
many ways to Cain. The resources of one would 
be available for the wants of the other. Even at 
that early period, therefore, we see in operation 
that law of mutual dependence which is so well 
fitted to unite men together by making their interests 
common. The man who feeds flocks and herds is 
dependent upon the artisan and the merchant for 
not a few of his necessaries and comforts. The 
merchant requires the aid of the artisan to build his 
ship, and of the husbandman to supply his mariners 
with bread. So it is; and in worldly matters it is 
our duty, as in spiritual things, not to live unto our- 
selves. Butis more than a duty, it is a privilege, 
and if our hearts are right, we shall account it a 
pleasure that we minister with our hands to the ne- 
cessities and comforts of our fellow-men, and that so 
many of them are thinking and labouring for us. 
Far away beyond the sea, at this moment, there are 
men cultivating for us, tea, and coffee, and rice, and 
sugar, and digging in deep mines to send us money, 


and other things. For us the seamen are eo 





to and fro across the ocean, their vessels laden with 
the productions of our own and of other climes. For 
us a thousand busy hands are active here at home, 
unconsciously providing for our necessities. And we 
in turn are doing something for others. Thus there 
is a sense in which, by the great law of labour, every 
one of us is his brother’s keeper. We guard and 
promote the interests and very being of others, and 
they, in turn, minister to us. Probably Cain did not 
realise how directly he struck at the root of all per- 
sonal obligation by the question, ‘* Am I my brother’s 
keeper ?” 

God has ordained not only that we shall allina 
general sense, and whether we will or no, be our 
brother’s keepers, but that we shall consciously and 
willingly do what we can for him. Thou art thy 
brother’s keeper, and thou keepest for him whatever 
thou hast and he has not, to be distributed according 
to necessity and opportunity. If thou art a parent, 
for example, thou dost possess wisdom and experience, 
authority and influence, food, raiment, home, and the 
like, that thy child may share in them at his need. 
If thou art rich, thou hast riches not for thyselfalone, 
as a single sentence from the unerring Word can show. 
The apostle says to Timothy—* Charge them that 
are rich in this world that they be not high-minded, 
nor trust in uncertain riches, but in the living God, 
who giveth us richly all things to enjoy ; that they 
do good, that they be rich in good works, ready to 
distribute, willing to communicate,” &c. LEvenif thou 
art poor, there are many ways in which thou canst be 
helpful to others; so that rich and poor alike, persons 
in all ranks and relations, are each his brother’s keeper 
by the ordinance of God. Whatever we are in pos- 
session of, it is net our own; the Lord hath lent it 
us, or rather has intrusted it to us as each other's 
guardians and executors, and his stewards. 

The general duty of showing kindness, hospitality, 
and of otherwise helping men, is very often enforeed. 
It is quite remarkable how God claims, in behalf of 
the widows and orphans, the stranger and the afflicted, 
sympathy and aid from those who can render it. To 
enforce or encourage our obedience, we are assured 
that “he that giveth to the poor, lendeth to the 
Lord ;” that ‘‘ God loveth a cheerful giver ;” that “it 
is more blessed to give than to receive ;” that ‘pure 
religion and undefiled before God and the Father is 
this, to visit the fatherless and widows in their afflic- 
tion, and to keep himself unspotted from the world ;” 
and, as if this were not enough, ‘* For ye know the 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, that though he was 
rich, yet for your sakes he became poor, that ye 
through his poverty might be rich.” 

Nor must we think that, after all, our help of others 
is to be without reflection or consideration. Far from 
it. As the disciples of Christ, our first care is to be 
for those who are Christ’s. ‘Therefore it is that James 
the Apostle in his epistle says—‘‘If a brother or a 
sister be naked and destitute of daily food, and one 
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of you say unto them, Depart in peace; be ye warmed 
and filled; notwithstanding ye give them not those 
things which are needful to the body, what doth it 
profit?” So likewise the Apostle Paul, “ As we have 
therefore opportunity, let us do good unto all men, 
especially unto them who are of the household of 
faith.” And what is true of our brothers and sisters 
in Christ, equally applies to our kindred according to 
the flesh. None are so near to us by nature, and hence 
they have a foremost claim upon our sympathy and 
regard. This is why, among the duties of charity, 
special mention occurs of this, “ that thou hide not 
thyself from thine own flesh.” 

Cain sinned against these duties, and denied them. 
He slew his own brother, instead of loving, cherishing, 
and helping him; and when God called him to ac- 
count, he followed murder by falschood, and falsehood 
by insolently asking, “‘ Am I my brother’s keeper ?” 
Abel’s right was that of a man, and it was refused 
him; of a brother, and it was trampled under foot; 
of a servant of God, and it was disregarded. For 
Cain, as well as Abel, professed to serve God, and to 
observe the ordinances of Divine appointment. But 
Cain offered of the fruit of the ground, the produce 
of his labour; while Abel brought of the firstlings of 
his flock. By this act they both acknowledged their 
duty to God, and their dependence upon him, owning 
him as the Giver of every good gift. However great 
the difference of their offerings, and of the spirit in 
which they were presented, there was the same outward 
profession of religion in both. Yet Cain, because his 
self-appointed service was rejected, rose up and slew 
his brother, whereas he should have humbled himself, 
and endeavoured, by prayer and deep searching of 
heart, to prepare a better sacrifice. His sin was mani- 
fold against God, his brother, and himself, It was 
against God, who had given no man license to slay 
his fellow-man, but a law to do him good. It was 
against his brother, because his brother had a natural 
and divine right to love and kindness. It was against 
himself, because it wronged his own soul, and brought 
upon him dishonour and trouble. In harming his 
brother, he did injury to himself. Hence it follows 
that the royal law of love, “'Fhou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself,” was violated in both its parts. 
Cain did not love himself when he ceased to loye Abel; 
and when he asked, ‘‘ Am I my brother’s keeper?” he 
in effect denied that he was his own. 

This Cain-like spirit exists in all its deformity 
and power in those who care not for the woes of 
men, and who seek not to promote their salvation. 
Every one must bear his own burdens, it is true, 
and every one must give account of himself to 
God; but if Christ shall at the last say to his 
followers, “‘I was an hungered, and ye gave ine 
meat; I was thirsty, and ye gave me drink; I was 
a stranger, and ye took me in,” &e., much more will 
he say this of those whose heart’s desire and prayer 
and constant effort it has been to bring men to 
Christ, aud help them on to heaven. ‘ They that be 
wise shall shine as the brightness of the firmament, 
and they that turn many to righteousness, as the stars 
for ever and ever.” Says Paul, “ As ambassadors for 
Christ, we beseech you in Christ’s stead, be ye re- 
conciled to God ;” and again, “‘ We beseech you that 
ye receive not the grace of God in vain.” So that we 
ought to labour to out the p es of God in 
the salvation of souls ; and this is to be, in the highest 
and noblest sense, our brother’s keeper. 





There are too many who are ready, like Cain, 
to ask, ‘‘ Am I my brother’s keeper?” Is it so with 
us? Are we labouring to do good as far as we have 
opportunity? Do we recognise the duty of caring for 
our own souls? Whether we admit it or not, God 
will call us to account for the way in which we have 
acted as our brother’s keeper—the way in which we 
es “ai as ourown. OQ for grace to bear his easy 

oke 
. * A charge to keep T have, 
A God to glorify ; 
A never dying soul to save, 
And fit it for the sky.” 








FOOTSTEPS OF THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
JERUSALEM. 

Tnere is no city in the world which excites such 

universal interest as Jerusalem. London is famous 

for its history, its commerce, and its magnitude; 


Paris is renowned for its beauty and splendour; - 


Rome is celebrated for its antiquity, its associations, 

its monuments, and its supposed sacredness; Mecca 
is holy in the eyes of all Mussulmans, and is visited 
by innumerable pilgrims; Benares is venerated ,by 
millions of Hindoos; but all these must yield the 
palm of honour to Jerusalem, which is holy in the sight 
of Mohammedan, Christian, and Jew alike, and 
which is frequented and viewed with reverence and 
admiration by them all. Under the name of Salem 
we meet with it in the days of Melchizedek, more 
than 3,800 years ago, and some 1,200 years before 
Rome had its beginning. In the time of Joshua and 
the Judges, it seems to have been called Jebus, and 
to have given a name to the Jebusites, mentioned in 
Gen. x. 16 and 1 Chron. xi. 4. At a later day it was 
called Jerusalem, the city of David, &c. In the reign 
of Hadrian it received from the Romans the name of 
ZBlia Capitolina, but its old name could not be for- 
gotten, and it is still Jerusalem to all the world except 
the Mohammedans, who style it El Kuds, or The 
Holy. ‘This latter name is sometimes applied to it 
in the Old Testament. As for the meaning of 
Jerusalem, there are some differences of opinion ; 
but it is probably either the Abode of Peace or the 
Manifestation of Peace. Whichever opinion we 
adopt, the. idea is singularly applicable to the city 
where the Prince of Peace was manifested, and 
abode—the city which is a type of the heavcnly 
rest, The Greeks were so persuaded of the sanctity 
of the city, that they called it Hierosolyma, or tle 
Holy Solyma, by slightly changing the form of the 
name, ‘ 

There are many things in the Bible to show that 
the city was not only ancient, but important, before 
the time of David, under whom, and Solomon, it 
rose to great magnificence and splendour. The 
palaces erected by these two kings, and the glorious 
temple erected by Solomon, gave to Jerusalem a name 
and a character which it never lost. Its subsequent 
history to its overthrow by the Assyrians, and its 
calamities under the Romans, is intimately associated 
with the annals of the Jewish people. In our Lord's 
time it was under a foreign supremacy, but it still 
had nominal rulers of its own, its power was con- 
siderable, anid its 1 emegoe great. The destruction 
of it forty years later, by the armies of Titus, was 


one of the most terrible events recorded in ancient . 


or modern history. This was in a.p. 70, and it 
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is said that 1,100,000 persois perished in the siege, 
and 97,000 were made prisoners. The ploughshare 
was passed over its ruins, and so was fulfilled the 

rophecy of Micah iii. 12. Fora long time the deso- 

tion was.continued, and the efforts of the Jews to 
rebuild their city were thwarted by Hadrian, who 
built a new city on other ground, called it Adlia 
Capitolina, and set up the statue of Jupiter in a 
temple which he raised where Solomon’s temple had 
stood. This state of things lasted till the reign of 
Constantine, whose mother, Helena, was especially 
zealous in discovering places mentioned in Scripture, 
and connected with the life and death of Christ. It 
was Heléna who, about a.p. 326, built the church of 
the Holy Sepulchre. The attempts which were made 
to rebuild the temple, both by Constantine and the 
apostate Julian, were failures, and hitherto the pre- 
diction of its final overthrow has stood accom- 


About a.p. 614, the Persians conquered Jerusalem, 

and it was lost to Christians till the Crusades, when it 
was recovered for a number of years, after which it 
fell again into the hands of the infidel, and so it con- 
tinues to this day. 
. Mr. Arrowsmith says :—‘‘ Jerusalem is one of the 
most ancient existing cities in the whole world, having 
stood, with short intervals of desolation, for 3,969 years, 
though burnt to ashes three times, viz., by Joshua, 
by Nebuchadnezzar, and by Titus. No city ever 
knew such vicissitudes, or was assaulted by so many 
and such implacable enemies, or had such huge hosts 
moving against it. But it was not only naturally 
strong, aud peopled by a race, who, amidst their 
vices and sins, have perhaps in their day excelled 
all others in wisdom, valour, and virtue, but 
it was “the city of the Great King.” But 
though beautiful for situation, compact together, 
strengthened by bulwarks, and adorned by palaces, 
it was alone His presence in it, that made it the joy 
of the whole earth. There he fixed his dwelling-place, 
clothing her priests with salvation, making her saints 
to sing, and satisfying her poor with bread; there he 
summoned his tribes tomeet himthreetimesevery year; 
there he anointed his prophets, to teach and to warn 
his wandering people ; and there, when the fulness of 
the time was come, the Divine Redeemer suifered on 
the cross, to take away tho sins of the world, There, 
too, he poured out his spirit in the Pentecostal 
effusion upon the apostles, fitting them for his heralds 
to proclaim his gospel, of peace. There repentance 
and remission of sins to all who believe in a crucified 
Saviour began to be preached; and there at length 
the vials of Almighty vengeance were poured out, to 
make her what she will continue to be until his re- 
turning favour—a monument of his righteous dis- 
pleasure, and a warning to the nations.” 

The general situation of Jerusalem may be called 
lofty. It is erected on several natural eminences, and 
these stand at an elevation considerably above the 
Mediterranean Sea, and much more so above the 
valley of the Jordan and the Dead Sea. The view 
of Jerusalem from the west, as the traveller arrives 
from Jaffa, isin itself not nearly so picturesque as 
some others. From the heights to the north, a much 
better prospect is obtained, of that side at least. 
Better still is the view from the Hill of Evil Counsel 
on the south, but the best of all is from the east, 
where Olivet rises from the valley of Kedron, above 
the level of the city hills. To realise all that cay be 





obtained from this favoured spot, where Jesus beheld 
the city and wept over it, travellers are recommended 
to be there with the morning dawn, and to remain 
till the setting sun has left them in darkness. From 
the Mount of Olives, you see the bills gently rising on 
the north of Jerusalem, and the Hill of Evil Counsel 
on the south, beyend the valley of Himnom. Between 
these, the city stands on a square-looking, rocky emi- 
nence surrounded by walls and ravines, The height 
nearest Hinnom is Mount Zion, once the joy of the 
whole earth. Before us, and more conspicuous than 
any other object, is the Mosque of Omar, a vast 
square inclosure, where Solomon's temple once 
stood, but now containing the Mosques of Omar 
and of Aksa, the serai or harem of the Pasha, 
&c. Both the mosques in the inclosure have been 
Christian churches. The city is divided into several 
‘* quarters” which in Van de Velde’s plan are called 
the Armenian, Christian, Jewish, and Mohammedan 


quarters. 

‘The dimensions of the city have varied at different 
times, and traces of different walls are visible. The 
first wall inclosed what is called the high town, or 
south-western portion. By the second wall an addi- 
tional space was taken in on the north and north- 
east ; and by the third a yet larger share on the same 
side. The present walls run partly on the track of 
the first and third walls of the ancient city. The 
foundations of walls and the ruins. of buildings are 
often discovered when the ground is excavated to a 
considerable depth. Such excavations are frequently 
necessary, in consequence of the enermous piles of 
rubbish; the accumulation of thousands of years, 
which require removal before a solid foundation can 
be laid, After all that has been written about Jeru- 
salemt in the time of our Lord, much remains uneer- 
tain, and valuable evidences of its plan lie buried in 
every direction beneath the sarface. But ancient 
Jerusalem is not allunderground. Venerable remains 
of aged walls, built of. vast. stones, still exist, at some 
points around the harem, and no doubt some of these 
remains go back to the time of the Jewish kings, and 
perhaps of Solomon himself. 

Everywhere in and around the city there are spots 
which traditions hallow as the scene of remarkable 
events, real or imaginary. There is the Via Dolorosa, 
along which we are told the Saviour carried his cross 
from the judgment-hall to Calvary. There is the 
street called Straight, leading north and south from the 
Damascus gate to Zion. ‘There is the place where 
Pilate said, ‘* Behold the man!” ‘There is the place 
where Christ was scourged, the staircase by which he 
entered Pilate’s house, and Pilate’s house itself. We 
are shown the spot where Jesus was crowned with 
thorns; the dwelling of Lazarus, and that of the rich 
man; the prison of Peter; the iron gate which opened 
of its own accord, and the place where the Lord’s 
Supper wasinstituted. They point out the spot where 
Christ taught his disciples the Lord’s Prayer; where he 
appeared to the womeu after bis resurrection ; where 
he wept over Jerusalem; where he sweated blood; 
where the disciples slept; where Judas kissed his 
master, 4nd where he hanged himself; where Isaiah 
was sawn asunder, and where Stephen was stoned, 
But no place so abounds in these hallowed spots as 
the church of the Holy Sepulchre, where they show 
the tombs of Adam, Melchizedék, Nicodemus, and 
Joseph of Arimathea, and of our Lord himself. It 


contains Calvary, the place where Christ appeared eh 
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Mary Magdalene, and the positions of various occur- 
rences connected with the crucifixion. ‘The centre of 
the church is said to be the centre of the world. 
To enumerate all the places thus connected by tradi- 
tion with distinguished persons and events is-im- 
possible ; and it is not necessary to say that many of 
these spots owe their reputation entirely to monkish 
fraud. We shall not attempt to say which are: gen- 
uine and which are spurious, but we cannot help 
regretting that deceit has found it so profitable a 
trade, to impose upon the ignorance and credulity of 
superstition. _The reader of the New Testament 
knows that such and’ such things took place in and 
around Jerusalem; and although he knows not the 
precise square foot of ground where they happened, 
he is content, and Jerusalem as a whole is, in his eyes, 
full of sacred associations. 

Of the present condition of Jerusalem we will not 
speak at length. It is ruled over by the Turk, whose 
government is one to which neither Jews nor Christians 
will ever be reconciled. ‘The Turk has as much 
reverence for many spots as either Jewish or Christian 
pilgrims, and therefore some venerable remains of the 
past are safe in his keeping. But he excludes with 
jealous care Jew and Christian alike from some of 
the most interesting places within the walls, the site 
of the Temple for example. em is one of the 
glories of his crown, purchased and held by his 
power. To him Jew‘and Christian alike must do 
homage and pay tribute. ‘Perhaps they deserve to 
do so. ‘The Jewish residents have an unenviable 
reputation on many accounts; and the great majority 
of Christians, whether Copts, Arminians, or Syrians, 
Greeks or Latins, are the besotted victims of a de- 
graded superstition. The place where the religion of 
truth was taught is now the home of fraud and im- 
posture, profitable to lying and rapacious monks and 
priests, and pleasing but ruinous to their blind 
devotees. 

Yet for all these things Jerusalem is, and ever must 
be, the most hallowed spot upon earth; and as such it 
furnishes a beautiful and impressive commentary upon 
many places of Holy Scripture.” It reminds us of the 
greatest transactions ever accomplished upon earth, 
the greatest mercies God ever gave to men. ‘There 
kings ruled, prophets predicted, and the Temple stood ; 
there Christ taught, and died, and rose again; and 
there the Church was planted. 








GO FORWARD. 
AN invalid mother sat by the cheerful fire in her 
sitting-room. She was alone, for her two daughters, 
just on the verge of womanhood, were at the evening 
service. 

There was service in the church, and many were 
anxiously asking the way of salvation. 

The mother had reason to believe that her children 
were among the inquirers. 

That strange influence which, between parents and 
children, is so common, had hitherto sealed her lips, 
but her heart yearned over her daughters, and all the 
evening she had been praying for them, and for wis- 
dom to direct her how to address them upon the 
subject dearest to her. 

It grew late, and presently the young girls entered 
with happy faces, but with the tears scarcely wiped 
from their clear eyes. 

The younger girl walked directly to her mother’s 





chair, and clasping her about’ the neck, laid her face 
upon its earliest and fondest resting-place, and said— 

‘“‘ My darling mother, your children both desire to 
give their hearts to Jesus.” 

Oh, happy, happy mother! Tears poured swiftly 
down her cheeks as she blessed her daughters, and 
thanked God for his great mercy. 

The younger then proceeded to state her sentiments, 
and ended by avowing her intention to go forward 
and offer herself to the church. 

But the elder held back. She thought they both 
had better wait for some months, perhaps a year, to 
‘¢ prove themselves. You know we may not persevere 
in our religious course,” she said; ‘‘ we may not be 
sincere, and that would be a dreadful thing.” 

‘That is true, sister. But how can it be anythin 
but sincere to try to love and serve our Creator ve | 
Redeemer? I feel that we cannot make too much 
haste to join ourselves to his people, that every in- 
fluence may be around us to keep us in, and help us 
along the right way.” 

But Agnes did not like to commit herself by any 
open profession, until she was sure that she had 
grace enough to endure. 

‘* Mary is right, my dear,” said the mother, gently. 
‘Tf you feel that Christ has forgiven and accepted you, 
it is your solemn duty to own before the world what he 
has done for your souls, and trust him for what needs 
still to be done. He will not put your faith to shame. 
To commit yourself, Agnes, to his service, is what you 
ought to rejoice to do; and whether you find your 
hope remaining bright or fading, your duty to do his 
will is ever the same. I think, my dear, that manya 
real Christian has gone all his days in darkness, and 
in almost entire unfruitfulness, because of not coming 
forth and making known his hope when he felt its in- 
fluence in his heart. I know that you mean well, Agnes; 
but be careful that there is not some pride, as well as 
humility and caution, at the bottom of your inclina- 
tion to hold back. Pray earnestly, my daughters, 
that you may be guided aright.” 

Notwithstanding this advice, Agnes deferred her 
profession of faith “for a short time,” as she 
said; but, alas, it proved to be for many years. Her 
hope grew no brighter, her proofs that she could 
endure to the end no stronger, and she, in fact, almost 
gave up considering herself a Christian at all. 

But the good Shepherd would not thus lose his mis- 
taken sheep. He taught her at last to understand 
that there is no proof that any one will endure “ faith- 
ful unto death,” save that of doing, day by day, and 
hour by hour, present duties, looking constantly unto 
Jesus for help, and forgiveness for all shortcomings 
and sins. 

It is right to fear being insincere and bringing re- 
one on the cause of Christ; but és it right ever to 

ide away in one’s own heart the knowledge of all 
that he has done in renewing or even in awakening 
our souls ? 

Is it not better to “ go forward,” determined, by 
his help, not to him to shame, trusting in him to 
sustain you? Dear friends, whom Christ has for- 
given, who desire to be for ever his own, go forward. 





What. the world calls the best company, is such asa 
pious ‘mechanic would not condescend to keep: he 
would rather say, “Turn away mine eyes from behold- 
ing vanity !” ' ; 
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Correspondence, 
—+— 

[When our opinion is desired upon any portion of Scrip- 
ture, will our correspondents be good enough to write the 
passage at the top of the letter, naming the chapter and verse, 
and adding the signatures by which we'are to address them. 
Then let the difficulty be stated, or the question be asked. 
This will guard against erroneous quotations, and save 
much time. The verse we' are about to explain is’ in the 
required form.] 





No. 102.—C. B.—“ The mystery of iniquity doth 
already work: only he who now letteth will let, until 
he be taken out of the way.”—2 Thess. ii. 7.—WHaT 
ARE WE TO UNDERSTAND BY “LETTETH” THE “ MYS- 
TERY OF INIQUITY ?” 

In our language there are three verbs “to let””»—two 
are active, and one is neuter; and although, they are 
spelled alike, they are derived from different Saxon roots, 
and have opposite meanings. The word “ det,” as used 
in this sense, denotes obstruction, hinderance, opposition 
—as where Jehovah speaks by the mouth of his servant 
Tsaiah—* I will work, and who will le¢ it?” ‘“ The mys- 
tery of iniquity” denotes the doctrines and practices of 
Anti-Christ secretly spread, imbibed, and practised—as 
communion with idolaters, worshipping of angels, reve- 
rencing God according to modes of man’s devising, and 
not according to the teaching of Christ and his apostles 
—which evils were for the time restrained; but when 
the controlling power was removed, then the iniquity 
was fully displayed. The passage marks the rise and 
progress of Papal errors. 





No. 103.—C. W.—Waart am I 10 UNDERSTAND BY 
THESE WORDS ?—“ IF THY RIGHT EYE OFFEND THEE, 
PLUCK IT OUT,” &c.— Matt. v. 29. 

The renunciation of whatever causes us to sin, even at 
a cost as painful to us as would be the loss of an eye or 
the removal ofa limb. Sin must be unsparingly resisted. 
Men, as the disciples of Christ, are called upon to avoid 
evil, to avoid the appearance of evil, to avoid the begin- 
nings of evil, and to avoid whatever leads to evil. 





No. 104.—E. B.—The desire to avoid religious con- 
troversy causes us to decline responding to some of the 
questions addressed to us; and as our space is limited, we 
are compelled to consider the utility of the questions 
before we attempt to answer them, as no advantage can 
accrue to our readers by answers that can only gratify 
curiosity, and lead to no practical results. There is a 
wise ignorance as well as a learned wisdom, and the 
prudent and pious Christian is content to be ignorant 
upon those points which God has not seen fit to reveal, 
and these are many. 





No, 105.—* Now a mediator is not a mediator of one, 
but God is one.”—Gal. iii. 20.—CAN YOU ASSIST ME TO 
UNDERSTAND THE ABOVE PASSAGE ? 

We have perused on various occasions a large number 
of comments upon this difficult passage, but not with 
satisfaction. One of them was very ingenious, and de- 
serving of grave consideration. It was in some degree 
to this effect :— 

A mediator is a person that intervenes between two 

ies. A mediator, therefore, is not a mediator of one— 
that is, when there is only one party—but “ God is one ” 
party in the mediation under the law, and the same one 
party in the mediation under the Gospel (the mediation 
in the one case being by Moses, and in the other case 


being through Christ). : And God being the one party in |. 


both pees law of God:can never be opposed to the 


Gospel o be 
In the chapter two fundamental truths are asserted. 
“The just shall live by faith,” and “the man that doeth 








them (that is, that keepeth the commands of the law) 
shall live in them.” ‘The first is the rule of the Gospel; 
the second is the rule of the law. They are two distinct 
states of things, and there was a distinct mediation in 
both cases. But the same Divine Being is one party 
in both, and therefore they could not contradict each 
other, although each has its distinct office aud its proper 
place. The Giver of the lawis Gop. The Deviser of 
the el scheme of redemption is Gop. The sup- 
porter of both law and Gospel is one and the same; and 
that’all-wise and holy God who gave the law, has made 
that law to be our schoolmaster, to bring us to Christ, 
that-we being justified by Christ through faith may live, 
for “the just shall live by faith,” and “ the just by faith 
shall live.” The law aud the Gospel harmonise, for the 
law is the Gospel shadowed forth, and the Gospel rightly 
understood is the law fulfilled. 





No. 106.—R. M.—Wuat aRE WE TO UNDERSTAND 
BY “ A LAND FLOWING WITH MILK anD Honey?” 

The terms are used to denote amazing fertility. There 
is reason for believing that in the palmy days of the 
once highly favoured land of Judea, the balmy air, the 
fascinating scenery, and the fruitfulness of the soil, far, 
very far, exceeded anything that men have ever ex- 
perienced in these colder climes. Not many years ago 
a remarkable account:was given of the richness of the 
soil, by a farmer who cultivated a: small estate at 
Solomon’s pool, near Bethlehem. A person.on the spot 
wrote home, saying, “If any persons doubted: the exist- 
ing capabilities of the land, Jet them come and see with 
their own eyes what had been accomplished. Let them 
come and see two crops a year produced by the poorest 
land on the farm. Let them behold quince trees groan- 
ing under the burden of 400 quinces, each one larger 
than the largest apples of England ; vines, with a 100 
bunches of grapes, each bunch three feet long, each 
grape three-and-a-quarter inches in circumference; a 
citron tree, bearing 510 pounds weight of fruit; half 
grown broad beans, the pod thirteen inches long, and 
six clustering stems from each plant; Indian corn, 
eleven feet high, on ground from which, four weeks 
before, a similar crop had been taken; water-melons, 
‘twenty, thirty, forty pounds weight.” From the suc- 
cess that has attended the labours of the owner of the 
farm, we are driven to the conclusion that the unbelief, 
and apathy, and indolence of man are the afflictions of 
Palestine. 

Another writer tells us “that the very farm is the one 
that belonged to Jesse, and where David was brought up. 
It only contains 27 acres of land, and is entirely sur- 
rounded with hills. It is watered from the stream that 
supplied Solomon’s Pools, and is a very Paradise in 
beauty and luxurianee.” : 





No. 107.—W. A.— WHAT ARE WE TO UNDERSTAND 
BY “THe Sure Mercres or Davip?”—Isaiah lv. 3. 

The Messiah, who was to be David’s descendant, is 
here called “ David.” ‘The next verse, which is closely 
connected with this verse, plainly refers to Christ. 
That Christ is in Scripture sometimes called David, is 
shown by the passage in Jeremiah, where, 400 years 
after the death of David, Jehovah says, “ They shall 
serve the Lord their God and David their king ;” and 
in Ezekiel, “I will set up one shepherd over them, he 
shall feed them, even my servant David ;” and in Hosea, 
“ Afterward shall the children of Israel return, and seek 
the Lord their God and David their king.” All the 
cases quoted refer to the Messiah. 

“The sure mercies of David,” therefore, are to be 
understood as referring to the everlasting covenant of 
mercy, which covenant contains, bequeaths, and secures 
all the free blessings promised to the literal David, but 
which were purchased by Christ, the spiritual David, for 
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the deliverance of his people from the power, the prac- 
tice, the pollution, and punishment of sin, and for the 
sanctifying of the whole man, so that they may be kept 
by the power of God, from sin unto salvation, These 
we regard as “the sure mércies of David.” 





No. 108.—J. P.—‘STRIvE TO ENTER IN 4T THE 
STRAIT GaTs.”’—Luke xiii. 25, 

Strive as those who run for a prize—use every lawful 
exertion; think not to attain an entrance by supineness 
and sloth. Strait gate. Our Saviour alludes to the 
feasts and marriage-suppers among the Jews, They 
that were invited entered by a strait and narrow gate; 
and after the prescribed time no ohe was admitted, 
for the master of the feast rosé up and shut the door. 

No. 109.—W. B. M. (Kettering)—* Why callest 
thou me good? there is none good save one, that is 
God."—Luke xviii. 19.—How CAN WE RECONCILE 
CHRIST'S EQUALITY WITH THE FATHER FROM THIS 
PASSAGE P 

This portion of Holy Writ neither proves nor dis- 
proves the equality of the Son with the Father. Our 
Lord’s remarks were, we think, designed to teach the 
inquirer wisdom through the medium of his own words, 
Why callest thou me good? God only is good: if Iam 
God, the title of good doth justly belong tome; if I 
am not God, I am not entitled to the appellation you 
have given. In what character do you approach me, 
for you perceive, by what I have said, if you come to 
me as God, the words are true; if you come to me 
only as man, the appellation you have given me is not a 
fit one to employ. 





No. 110.—J. RB. G. (Folkestone).—-WAT Was THE 
Girt WHicitt Mosks COMMANDED? , . 

Under the Mosaic dispensation certain appointed 
offerings were to be made by every leper when cleansed 
from his leprosy; the particulars are given in the 
fourteenth chapter of Leviticus. These offerings under 
the law were designed to shatlow forth the mode by 
which the sinner is freed from the pollution of sin by 
Christ, through faith in his atonement; in other words, 
they were intended to represent by outward emblems 
the spiritual deliverance offered in the Gospel. 

No. 111.—J. I.—* Tux Larine of Broop.”? 

We think the trve reason for the prohibition must 
have been a sdecrificial one. ‘This prohibition, which 
dates from the time of Noah (Gen. ix. 4), and was 
enjoined upon the Israclites (Lev. xvii. 10—14),is not 
formally removed in the New Testament. 





No, 112.—A. H.—Wauat ts Meant by *Tfar 
ATONEMENT P ? 

Yhe atonement is the satisfaction rendered to the 
justice of God by the death of Christ, who took upon 
himself the nature that sinned (though not a sinful 
nature) and honoured the law of God, actively by obey- 
ing and passively by suffering, and thereby releasing 
all from the punishment due to original sin, and releds- 
ing all believers from the chastisement due to their 
actual sins. By the death of Christ, and then by faith 
in that death, men are reconciléd to God. When two 
opposing parties are reconciled, when those who were 
at variance are made one, or, as the Saxon mode of ex- 
pression would be, at-one, then the means by which the 
harmony is produced is called the “ at-one-ment.” 

No. 113.—H.1.—Hap tue Morner or Jkests any 
OTHER Sons ? 

Much has been written, and very ably written, on both 
sides of the ee ier it still remains an undecided 
point, The Scriptures appear to withhold information, 











when the information would only tend to gratify an 
unprofitable curiosity. 





No. 114.—T. M. (Gravesend)—How covunp Kine 
NEBUCHADNEZZAR KNOW THAT THE FourtH IN THE 
Fisry F JRNACE WAS LIKE THE Son or Gop? 

he original signifies “ @ son of the gods ”—that is, a 
divine person or angel, §o the king calls him in the 
28th verse. That the gods on various occasions held 
intercourse with men, was an opinion held by all idola- 
trous nations; and therefore the words are to be re- 
garded as the expression of astonishment. and of awe, 
uttered by a heathen monarch in conformity with his 


heathen notions, and having no reference tothesecond per- 


son of the sacred Trinity, although many able commenta- 
tors believe that the fourth person with his servants in the 
fiery furnace was the same glorious Being who was in 
the bush when on fire in the wilderness, in order that 
He might animate his servant Moses for the arduous 
duties which he was called upon to discharge. 

No. 115.—J. B.—WHaAt AUTHORITY 18 THERE FOR 
BELIEVING THAT Mary MAGDALENE Was A PERSON 
OF ILL-REPUTE ? : 

As some persons have obtained, by general report, 
credit for virtues which they never practised, so others 
have been at times censured for vices which they never 
committed. This appears to be the case with Mary Mag- 
dalene, so called, say eminent divines, because she was a 
native of Magdala. She is described by every mark 
that constitutes the Christian character. She was a con- 
stant follower of her Divine’Master. She employed her 
property to promote his comfort; she was devoted to 
our Lord’s teaching. She followed him to the cross, and 
she forsook him not at the grave. She evinced all that 
devotion and affection could suggest ; and it was said by 
Him whom she sought toserve, “ Them that honour me, 
I will honour.” Mary Magdalene was the first to whom 
Christexhibited himself after his resurrection, and she 
was the first person commissioned to bear the glorious 
aoe mr a “y Pht 7 ~ the Saviour was risen. 

he popular belie: { Ma agdalene was a person 
of ce character has no lonadatee in Scripture, and 
rests upon no better authority than a tradition of the 
Rothish Church. 

No. 116.—Finivs (Conway).—How counp Iacurt 
BE CREATED ON THE FIRST DAY, WHEN THE Sun, 
THE FountTamn or Licut, was NOT CREATED UNTIL 
THE rouURTH DAY ?—Gen. i. 16. 

Arguments upon passages of Scripture would fre- . 
quently be avoided by carefully quoting the passages 
to be discussed. We cannot find anything in the 16th 
verse of the first chapter of Gehesis that proves to us 
“ that God created the fountain of light on the fourth 
day.”” ‘When persons raise objections to scriptural state- 
ments, they ought to take care that the statements of 
Which they complain are scriptural. Light existed 
before the sun was created. The sun is not the candle, 
but the candlestick; it isnot the light itself, but the 
reflector of ents: we Philosophers tell us that “light 
is a distinct nce’ from all others, as much as air is 
from--Water.” By “light is not meant that sensation 
which we experience in-ourselves on the presence of 
any illuminated body, but that inconceivably subtle 
matter which makes an impression on the’ orgaus of 
sight, and paints on the optic nerve these objects from 
the surface of which it was reflected to'us. Light, then, 
taken in this sensé, is a body quite different from the 
sun, 2nd independent of it, and existed before it, as it 
now does exist when the sun is absent as well as when 
preserit. It is diffused from one end of the creation to 
the other, traverses the whole universe, fornis % con- 
munication with the most remote sphéres, penetrates 
into the most inmost recesses of thd earth, and dhly 
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waits to be put in a proper motion to render itself 
visible. Light is to the eye what the air is to the ear. 
Air may be called the body of sound, and equally exists 
all around us, though there be no sonorous body to put 
it in motion. In like manner the extremely agile 
particles of light equally extend to all places, 
The accaunt of Moses, therefore, as to this particular, is 
agreeable to truth, and furnishes a useful lesson of cau- 
tion, when he informs us that God, and not the sun, was 
the Author and fountain of light, and that it was created 
by his almighty word before the sun existed, to dart 
if on one part of the earth, and a moon fo reflect it on 
the other.” May He who said, “ Let there be light, and 
there was light,” illumine our minds to comprehend his 
word and his works, for “ it is only in his light that we 
can see light.” 
Short Arrows. 
BB a 

Uniworaity.—lé is not an occasional burst of zeal 
which is required, but a steady, firm, and persevering 
attachment. Christ pursued his work with one object 
in view, namely,—the glory of God. So the Christian 
should get Christ before him, and be constantly looking 
to him by faith, for grace to help in every time of need. 

Maricr.—The ranconr of malice is the true nature of 
the “ fallen angel,” and the soul possessed therewith is 
his dearest darling. For where envy, hate, and revenge 
take up the whole heart, there God hath no room left 
to be in his thoughts. I may meet a madman 
and avoid him ; I may move a choleric man, and pacify 
him; I may cross a furious drunkard, and shun him ; 
but a malicions man is more_ dangerous, implacable, and 
inevitable than they all. 

We Fave as a Lear.—Families fade as a leaf. 
Rachel weeps for her children, and David exclaims, 
“ Mine acquaintance hast thou hid in darkness.” Beauty, 
in one aienne hour, consumes as the moth. Strength 
gradually eclines ; the most vigorous powers of the mind 

y; the memory fails; the senses are impaired. 
Yea, what is human life itself but a moving scene ? 
Like the day, it has its morning, its noon, its evening, its 
night. Like the year, it has its spring of youth, its 
summer of maturity, its autumn of decline, its winter 
of death. “ We do all fade as the leaf.” 

Sr. Joun’s Epristirs—The Epistles of St. John 
present the phenomenon of the very simplest language 
in which it is possible that human thought can be 
arranged. Writing to his “little children,” the Apos- 
tle writes as a little child, or rather as one whose latest 
days are most like bis earliest ; whose ripened manhood 
has regained the love and tenderness of childhood ; the 
faith that is most free from hesitation, the obedience that 
is most free from restraint, And yet in those sentences, 
simple as they are, are couched thoughts whose wonderful 
vastness render these epistles probably the most difficult 
of all :—they show, in fact, like Alpine summits, whose 
white, dindtiny brightness appears in close proximity, 
when really they tower far away in serenest air. 

SrRetcg iv A Lirste.—A little girl and her brother 
were on their way to the grocer’s one wintry morning. 
The ground was white with frost, and the wind was very 
sharp. ‘They were both poorly dressed, but the little girl 
hada sort of a coat over her, which she ed to have 
outgrown. As they walked briskly along, she drew her 
little oosnpeni close up to her, saying, “Come under 
my coat, Johnny,” “It isn’t bi qnongh for both,” he 
replied. “I think I can atretah it a little,” she said ; 
and they were soon as close together and as Bode as 
two birds in the same nest. How many shivering 
bodies, and heavy hearts, and weeping eyes, there are in 
the world, just because people do not stretch their 
comforts a little beyond themselves ! 








Purity oF InrENtion.—That we should seek the 
Be of God in every action we do, is expressed by St. 

aul :—“ Whether therefore ye eat, or drink, or what- 
soever ye do, do all to the eee of God.” ‘When we 
observe this rule, every action becomes religious, and 
every meal an act of worship. With purity of intention, 
the most common act of life is sanctified ; but without it, 
even our devotions are imperfect and vicious; for he 
that prays out of custom, or gives alms for praise, or fasts 
to be accounted religious, is but a Pharisee in his 
devotion or in his alms, and a hypocrite in his fast. 
If a man visit his sick friend, and watches at his pillow 
for charity’s sake, and because of his old affection, we 
admire it; but if he does it in hope of a legacy, he is a 
vulture, and only watehes for the carcase. The same 
things are honest and dishonest; the manner of doing 
them, and the design, make the difference. 

CONFIDENCE IN Gop.—In one of his sermons, Dr. 
Haugh thus describes confidence in God :—* Could I 
place the prophet Isaiah af the base of one of the 
loftiest of the eastern mountains, and, whilst he was 
gazing on its varied scenery, were an earthquake to rock 
it upon its deep foundations, until, like the Numidian 
lion shaking the dew-drops from its mane in the morning, 
it threw off from its hoary and heaving sides the forests 
and flocks, and hamlets, and vineyards; and were a 
whirlwind to rush in at that momént, scattering the 
broken and falling masses in mid-air—still the voice of 
the prophet, if it could be heard amidst the convulsions 
of Nature, would exclaim, ‘Though the everlasting 
mountains bow, and the perpetual hills be scatiered, yet 
I will rejoice in the Lord, and joy in the God of my sal- 
vation,’ ” 

Gop ovr Comrort.—Let no power on carth keep 
you back from the discharge of your duty to God. 
ear not the words, or the looks, or the malice of men. 
Fight the good fight of faith, and take his approbation 
for your reward. Do nothing which may expose you to 
his wrath, who has power to destroy you forever. Never 
engage in that business, never enter into that company, 
hever form that plan, which you cannot conscientiously 
refer to God. Why should you fear man? What can 
man do to you at the very worst? Why, hé can kill 


the body. But mark what God can do: he can destroy 


the soul. And when men have exerted their utmost 
rage, and have succeeded to the destruction of the body, 
see how God can interpose, and make that cruel death 
the messenger of heaven’s bliss. In the-midst of a 
shower of stones, we behold Stephen exulting and ex- 
claiming, “ Behold, I see the heavens opened, and the 
Son of man standing on the right hand of God!” So 
in the prospect of a cruel death from the bloody Nero, 
Paul was enabled io say, “ We rejoice in hope of the 
glory of God.” 

Comrort and CounsEL.—Grace, mercy, and peace 
be with you. I am well (said a good man), and I verily 
count more of the sufferings of my Lord, than this 
world’s lustre and over-gilded glory. I daré not but 
say my Lord hath fully recompensed my sadness with 
his joys, my losses with his own presence. I find it a 
sweet. and rich thing to exchange niy sorrows for 
Christ’s joys; my afllietions with that sweet peace I 
have with himself. Go on, my dear brother, in the 
strength of the Lord; put Christ’s love to the trial, and 
put upon it burdens, and then it will appear love 
indeed. We employ not his love, aud therefore we 
know it not. Let us be faithful, and care for that 
which we are to do and suffer for him; and lay Christ’s 
part on himself, and: leave it there. Duties are ours, 
events are God’s. When our faith goeth to meddlo 
with events, and to question God’s providence, and 
beginneth to say, “ How wilt thou do this, and that?” 
wé lose ground. We have nothing to do there. It is 
our part to let the Almighty exercise his own office, 
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REVERENCE. 

REVERENCE for God is a feeling which the great 
majority of human beings seem to possess only in a 
very slight and inadequate degree. God is seldom in 
their thoughts, and when they do think of him, it is 
rather with emotions of dread and aversion than with 
any sentiment of genuine reverential regard. Now 
and then, when beholding some striking manifestation 
of Divine power, they for a while stand in sensible 
awe of their Maker; but their feeling is rather one 
of slavish fear, and it endures only during the alarm- 
ing displays of God’s majestic energy. Few seem to 
have in any good degree that blending of filial love, 
and deep awe, and holy fear, which constitutes true 
reverence. It is, indeed, a mournful evidence of 
human depravity, that the great Being, before whom 
angels bow, and in whose sight the heavens are 
unclean, should be regarded so little by the intelli- 
gent inhabitants of earth, although they are con- 
stantly surrounded and overshadowed by the wonderful 
displays of his infinite power. 

Those who have experienced reverence for God in 
a high degree have declared it to be one of the sweetest 
emotions of which they have ever been conscious. It 
will be found to be so. To love is sweet; to rever- 
ence is no less so. It is delightful to look up toa 
power which is irresistible, to a wisdom which is 
urbounded, to a holiness which is of burning purity. 
It is sweet to feel that we are entirely in the grasp of 
that. infinite almightiness, and that it can never fail 
to protect and defend us. It is sweet to know that 
that illimitable wisdom thoroughly comprehends us, 
and absolutely understands and perceives every sor- 
row that pains our hearts; that it’is cognisant of 
every want which man cannot supply, and of every 
virtue which man refuses to recognise, and of every 
grief with which man fails to sympathise. It is sweet 
to know that that spotless holiness will ever shine far 
before us, beckoning and guiding us onward to higher 
and higher attainments in the divine life. It is, 
indeed, delightful to lie in the hands of an infinite 
God, and feel that his might and wisdom and love 
can and will do for us everything that our most 
ardent desires and aspirations can seek. 








A HOLY LIFE. 

Mouttirupes of God’s children find the way from 
regeneration to holiness a slow and wearisome 
journey. See how they stumble along over broken 
resolutions, unrelished duties and actual transgres- 
sions, borne down with weighty burdens and 
dragging crosses. Notice how the yoke of the Lord 
Jesus—which he proclaims light and easy—chafes 
and frets the neck, and how the fetters of conscience 
bind and hinder the limbs. No wonder the road 
seems rugged and tedious, long and fatiguing. No 
wonder so many shrink from entering the narrow 

th, or, like Timerous and Fearful, faint and fall 

k before they reach the goal. 

Christian, there is a shorter path up into “The 
King’s highway of holiness.” Would you know it? 
Come with me, and let me show you two easy steps 
by which you may ascend at once from the gate of 
regeneration through which you have entered into 
the way of wisdom, which are “ ways of pleasantness, 
and all whose paths are peace.” ‘Two easy steps— 
the first is Faith, ‘‘ Only believe,” said Cheist to his 
disciples. ‘‘ All tuings are possible to him that 








believeth.” Believe, first, that your sins are all for- 
given, according to the gracious assurance, ‘* I, even 
I, am he that blotteth out your transgressions, for 
mine own sake,”—not for yours—‘ and will not re- 
member your sins,” ‘* Though your sins be as scarlet, 
they shall be white as snow; though they be red like 
crimson, they shall be as wool.” ‘The blood of 
Jesus Christ cleanseth from all sin.” It is unneces- 
sary to transcribe all the precious warrants of a free 
and full pardon recorded in God’s holy Word, one of 
which, being his word, would have been sufficient to 
establish a believer in hope and joy. But look how, 
in compassion to our weakness and incredulity of 
spiritual truth, these declarations are reiterated. Over 
and over again, in every variety of form, and rich- 
ness and sweetness of expression, are we assured that 
pardon shall be granted to the repentant soul. 
Weary pilgrim, believe his word and drop this 
burden. 

Jesus next assures us that he will always attend us ; 
standing at our right hand, that we shall not be 
moved by any event, ready to help in every emerg- 
ency, teaching us to war with our spiritual need, lift- 
ing us up out of the depths of grief, and finally 
landing us on the “shining shore” of the New Jeru- 
salem. What more do we want? What more can 
we ask? Believe, then, this word also, and dismiss 
every fear of trouble and danger for this life and the 
next. <An all-sufficient Saviour is provided; you 
have only to receive and make use of him—to par- 
take of his fulness, and go on your way rejoicing. 

Having thus di of all the burdens which 
have heretofore held you down, standing on the first 
round of the short ladder which is to-lead you up 
from darkness into light, you are prepared to take 
the next step, which is Love. Love this precious, 
complete, careful, sympathising, affectionate Saviour 
and Friend with all your heart. Can you fail to do 
it? And with a conscious, earnest, tender love ani- 
mating your bosom, will any duty be hard, will any 
sacrifice be great, will any cross seem burdensome, 
will any temptation prove attractive, will any trans- 
gression of his wishes be relished? Never. Love 
makes toil a pleasure, takes the dead weight out of 
the cross, unties the strings and lets every burden 
fall, adjusts the yoke gracefully and lightly about the 
neck, melts for ever the shackles of conscience, takes 


the sweetness out of sin, makes temptation powerless, 
the world insignificant, life but a railroad journey 
home, death the opening portal to the paterrial man- 


sion. In short, it supplies wings to the soul, so that 
while in the world we are poised above it, breathing 
a pure, ethereal atmosphere, flying instead of rake 
along the heavenward way, and becoming assimilated 
to the spirit of heaven before its golden gates are 
thrown open for our welcome. 

The ancient Israelites might have made the transit 
from Egypt to Canaan in a few days or weeks at the 
furthest; but because of their unbelief they were 
compelled to drag along through a dreary pilgrim 
of forty years. So we may step at once, if we 
into that rest in Jesus which he delights to give his 
beloved. Why, then, do we drag along through se 
long and wearisome a way, through years of doub* 
and fear and faithlessness, becoming crippled, worr 
mi pr pee Mat “ enter ony lan bey pike 
with milk and honey—where is that peace that passet' 
all understanding, beside the green pastures and still 
waters of eternal life? 
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This is not the favoured path of a privileged few— | As Mr. Layton appeared to be pressed for time in the 


one. 


it is the way opened for all, accessible to eve’ 
ellow- 


Is it not the more excellent way? and, 
Christians, will you not try it? 








PREACHING CHRIST. 

Tu Messenger of the Covenant is Jesus Christ. His 
people delight in him. He is the only hope of sinners. 
Hence, ministers should know nothing among their 
people, save Jesus Christ, and him crueified. They 
should not preach politics, for the study of politics 
has but little to do with the spiritual interests of men, 
though devotion to them interferes materially with 
our spiritual advancement. They should not preach 
morality, only as morality is a part of the Gospel of 
Christ. They should not devote their whole, nor 
their chief attention to the external reformation of 
their people, for such reformations are of comparatively 
little Fats when they spring not from a renewed 
heart. .A new heart is what their people need, that 
their reformation may be permanent, their morality 
genuine, their polities pure, their religion enduring, 
and that they may delight in the Messenger of the 
Covenant, 

Now, the means which God has appointed for the 
renovation of the heart, is the preaching of Christ 
crucified. ‘This is the Gospel; and any preaching 
which excludes Christ crucified, or does not make 
him ‘the grand theme of discourse, the centre of 
attraction, the substance and burden of ‘its com- 
munications, is not the Gospel. We may preach 
tradition; we may preach fasts, and feasts, and 
ceremonies, and saints’ days; we may preach devotion 
to sect, and laud the shibboleth of party; we may 
preach all the isms ever invented ; but all this is not 
the Gospel.. It speaks not of the Messenger oF the 
Covenant in whom the Christian delights; and it is 
powerless to change the heart, or permanently reform 
the life. I had rather have one Bible text than a 
thousand such essays; one crumb from the Master's 
table is better thanall the dry bones of this description 
which the ingenuity and the industry of man’ can 
scrape together! Let others gather up, if they choose, 
what old time, in his huge drag-net, has swept. down 
the stream of ages; let it be ours to go to the pure 
fountain of truth, the Word of God, and there drink 
of the rivers of pleasure, whosé source is from the 
Messenger of the Covenant, whom we delight in; 
and in onr exhibitions of truth, let Christ and him 
crucified be preached, the only hope of ruined man, 








? 
sjouths’ Mepartment. 
—_—>+— 
PHE COUNTRY PASTOR. 
: PaRT I. 
“WatrEr, Walter,” cried Willie, as he was in fall 
chase after the gardener, “do tell Maude that that good 
father of ours has persuaded Mr. Layton to give us an 
outline of his early life, and of hts relative, the Country 
Pastor.” So saying, the young gentleman bounded over 
a flower-bed, and was soon out of sight. Arthur coming 
PS at this moment, they both proceeded in search of 
Maude, feeling assured that it would afford her pleasure 
to hear Mr. Layton’s youthful adventures; and all, like 
Maude, were anxious to know more of the “Country 
Pastor,”'a man who oft “did good by stealth, and 
blushed to find it fame.” 
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Morning, nothing was said on the subject; but in the 
cool of the evening, when the family were all assembled 
taking their coffee, the father, turning to his guest, said, 
“T rejoice to believe, friend, that your word is like the law 
of the Medes and Persians—a thing that altereth not.” 

“Tn all things prudent,” said Mr. Layton, “I hope it 
is so; but, pray, in what way is it to be tested 2?” 

“By your giving us the promised outline of your 
early life.” 

“T grant I made the promise 
time.” 

“Then, if you please, we will say no time like the 
present ?” 

If you desire it, be it so; only I tell you beforehand, 
IT have no liair-breadth escapes to narrate-—no scenes of 
terror to harrow up your feelings. I have merely to 
repeat the sayings and to describe the doings of a good 
man, with whom it was my happiness to spend some of 
my early days.” 

“But, my dear friend,” said the father, “‘ what can be 
more useful to us all than the sayings and the doings of 
the wise and the good—of men who not only have heads 
on their shoulders, but something in them—men whose 
hearts are large, and whose affections daily turn to God 
and to their fellow-men. Your kinsman, [ am told, was 
an amiable oddity, and so much the better: the more 
tacy his remarks, or quaint his mode of expression, the 
more likely they are to be remembered, and, the more 
pious they are, the more they are calculated to effect 
the benefit he so earnestly desired. Pray give us the 
benefit of this excellent man’s remarks—his observations 
on Scripture—his curious illustrations, and his felicitous 
modes of conveying instruction—for the daily life and 
conversation of a man of originality, talent, and devo- 
tion, is no other than piety and good sense teaching us 
by example.” 

“J, for one,” said the mother, “shall be among your 
debtors, for I regard it as a pleasure and a privilege to 
read or to hear a good man’s life; I prize biography 
very highly, aud God shows me that he wishes me to 
hg it, for He who knows what is in man, and what is 

st for man, has filled up three parts of the best book 
in the world with the words and the deeds of His friends 
‘and of His foes.” 

“ Having told you, my dear madam, the quiet narra- 
tabive you may expect, I readily comply, for I never 
recall to mind the past without feelings of thankfulness 
to God that I and my brother were providentially per- 
mitted to dwell in that peaceful home to which my story 
will refer-a home where I first learned to appreciate 
those g¥eat truths which since then have supported me 
under deep privations, and which oft whispered to -me 
that, although the day of dark clonds may come, yet 
there will be rainbows bright and clear in my future 
sky. It is a cheering thought, that where’er we are 
God is equally nigh, and that we are, as God’s adopted 
sons and daughters, under the care of a guardianship 
that never fails, and of wisdom that never errs. These 
are truths that I have been taught to believe. 

“ Before I speak,” said Mr. Layton, “of my mother’s 
brother, with whom I my early years, suffer me 
to pay a passing tribute of filial affection to my excellent 
mother, and let me record my reverence for one of the 
best of fathers, 

“Phe gentle spirit that watched over me, and often 
guve me a mother’s blessing, was taken from us when I 
was about fourteen years of age; and, although it has 
been my lot to receive much kindness from others, am 
I ungrateful in saying that no one can supply a mother’s 
unceasing care, especially, as in her case, where piety 
had united its heavenly charms to much of earthly 
sweetness? By nature my mother was adorned with the 


80 to do, but I fixed no 





ornament of a meek and quiet spirit, and appeared to 
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conquer the angry by the irresistible force of gentleness. 
When my youthful feelings were too much excited, my 
gentle and loving mother could, as my father said, 
dulcify me by her mild and winning tones of speech. 
No wonder, then, when men talk of 


‘ Angels without wings,’ 


I think they are sketching a portrait of my mother; 
and now that necessity has taught me, and the Holy 
Spirit has enabled me to compose my own prayers for 
secret converse with God, I think it no loss of dignity, 
as stilla child in the sight of my heavenly Father, to 
offer up to him at times some of the prayers taught me 
by my earthly parent. In, teaching me, my mother 
sought rather to lift me up to her standard than suffer 
me to drag her down to mine; and in her conversations 
with me, even when very young, she preferred love and 
good sense to love and nonsense. At an early period I 
began to esteem her as well as to love her, and, now that 
intervening years have brought its conflicts, I am 
strengthened by the reflection that I was the child of 
many prayers. My mother called me ‘God’s gift,’ and 
under this grateful impression she gave me back again 
to God, that I might be hourly under his holy keeping ; 
and to this I attribute my preservation when tempted 
by wit and talent to approve of sentiments which de- 
served to be condemned. As one on whose behalf so 
many prayers had been uttered, I was not suffered to 
wander into error, though oft assailed, and, when ha- 
rassed in my mind, I experienced the blessing of having, 
through pious education, a God to go to, instead of, 
through ignorance, a God to find. Peace to my mother’s 
memory; and if, in place of ‘the angels who minister 
unto them that are the heirs of salvation, the spirits of 
the just made perfect could keep watch and ward around 
my pillow, then grant unto me, my no longer praying but 
my praising mother, to hover over me until her Father 
and my Father, her Saviour and my Saviour, her 
Teacher and my Teacher, shall bid my spirit enter the 
world of spirits, and this earthly tenement to repose 
amidst the clay cold clods of the valley, to await the 
resurrection morn and the coming of the ‘ Great 
King’ 

“My worthy father was a noble-minded man, but 
formed in a sterner mould and of rougher materials 
than my gentle mother. His duty as an officer had 
imparted a degree of vigour and firmness to his manner, 
which was never lost even in private life. He had re- 
tired from active service, and passed his time in over- 
looking his farm, and in superintending the education 
of his sons; but when my mother died, the loss of a 
wife to whom he was so deeply attached overthrew his 
plans, and the oft-returning thought of his loss preyed 
heavily. To alleviate his sorrow, he requested to be 
allowed to enter again on active service. The manner 
in which, as a soldier, he had formerly distinguished 
himself, gave him a claim which the authorities were 
prompt to recognise. An appointment, partly civil and 
partly military, was conferred upon him, which, while it 
gave him an influential position, added also largely to 
his income. Gratified by the handsome manner in 
which the distinction was conferred, he still could not 
but feel unhappy on account of his children. He was 
anxious to secure for my brothers and myself an educa- 
tion that would fit us for any of the duties of after-life, 
and this could not be done in the distant colony to 
which he was proceeding. ‘Knowledge is power, my 
father used to say; ‘it is like extra eyes, extra hands, 
and extra strength toa man when he has an abundance 
of work and a scanty supply of time. A man’s position 
in honour and prosperity had oft arisen from his having 
knowledge, and having the brains to apply it ina moment 
of emergency. Therefore, my counsel is get wisdom 
and knowledge; but my boys, never forget that the 





fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom, and 
the great end of knowledge is to depart from evil.’ 

“ As the time drew near for his departure, his anxiety 
for us increased; day after day letters flew backwards 
and forwards, and at length, when his plans were formed, 
he sent for us into his private room. ‘My dear boys,’ 
he said, striving to conceal his emotion, ‘I want you to 
know what I have done to promote your future comfort. 
It is, as you know, my wish that you should become not 
only well educated and clever boys, but Christian boys, 
that you may when you grow up be good, useful 
Christian men. No reasonable expense shall be spayed, 
and unreasonable expense I hope you never will desire. 
All my attempts to secure for you the combined advan- 
tages I desired have been unsuccessful; but happily 
your uncle and aunt have come to my aid, and to my 
great delight, they desire to receive you, that they may 
bring you up as their own sons. Tocarry out this plan, 
your uncle has written to an old college friend, and 
secured the services of an able and an amiable man, who 
will reside in the family as the rector’s curate, and as 
your tutor. If you wish to please me, you will treat this 
gentleman with the greatest respect.’ 

“Turning to me, ‘ You, Herbert,’ he said, ‘ are devoted 
to books ; take care that you do not put so many books on 

our head as not to leave room for your brains to stir. 

our uncle possesses books sufficient to satiate a glutton ; 
he has read largely, but what is better, he is a thinking 
man. While you get the loan of his books, be sure that you 
get a life interest in his wisdom. Reading and conver- 
sation with intelligent men ought to render you good 
suit and service, to which you must add, observation. 
That is, as you have eyes and ears you must use them; 
and remember, for your rule through life, that Nature 
has given you two ears, and only one tongue, so that 
you must only repeat one half of what you see and 
hear; and that you may be confided in, never tell Mr. 
Alpha Beta what Mr. Gamma Delta says, unless it would 
do good to Mr. Alpha Beta, and promote his friendship 
with the said Gamma Delta. 

«* As you, Herbert, are the senior, I would say to you, 
as the worthy Admiral said to Prince William when en- 
tering on duty as a midshipman, “I expect you, young 
gentleman, to keep a diary, and to attend to it daily, and 
observe no slovenly writing ;” so say I, for whatever is 
worth doing at all is worth doing well. And to show 
the force of early habit: when the diary-keeper ceased 
to be a midshipman and became a king, from force of 
habit he still continued his journal. 

“*T need not tell you my little fellows,’ said my father, 
‘ that it is a trial to part with you ; but we must all have 
trials, and we are not permitted to choose our own. J¢’s 
duty, and that settles it, Your aunt you know, and to 
know her is to love her. She will love you, I am sure, 
for your mother’s sake; but you must make her love you 
for your own sake, and this you may do by attending to 
those things which your good mother would admire. 

“* Now let me say a few words about your uncle. 
He is a country clergyman, cheerful, pious, prac- 
tical; he is very playful, a man of superior learning, 
and justly esteemed. I say to one and all, Make this 
good man your friend; you will find him very fond of 
what he calls his multwm in parvo theology, or divinity 
in a nut-shell, and thoughts packed closely ; and he is 
always striving to make those about him get at what he 
terms the sunny side of good sense. Comfort my heart 
by letting me hear from your uncle and aunt a pleasing 
report, Acta manly part; no meanness; no evasion— 
the truth for your life; yes, “ the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth’ If you do wrong, and I 
cannot suppose that you will never do wrong, however 
much I may wish it; yet, when you are so unwise and 
so unfortunate, at once own it; by this you will disarm 
anger, and do much to defeat the devil. Iwas once 
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very angry with a man, and about to inflict upon him a 
pretty jobation for his folly. “Why, sir,” I cried out, 
“did you do that ? ” “ Because, captain, I was a donkey,” 
was the reply. Plague on the fellow, he disarmed me. 
I say again, if you commit a fault, never defend it, 
either with God or man. Asan American would say, 
* Tt’s a bad venture, won’t pay.” Avoididleness, When 
you play, do play; and when you work, do work. I 
think I love a mischievous boy more than an idle 
one, for as the Turks have it, “The devil tempts the 
busy man, but the idle man tempts the devil.” Ask 
your tutor to give you a list of books to read, and 
when you have two or three upon the same subject, 
request him to name the best one, and pass by the others. 
Do not load your memory with worthless things ;—the 
memory of many sharp, quick lads, is like a pedlar’s pack 
turned upside down—there are but few things good, and 
none of them in their right place, to be found when 
required. 

“¢ Next to God, your friend, love your uncle; and I 
say again, Go to him in any difficulty. He was once 
young, and is still kind. Never deceive him. Think 
over all he tells you, and, like him, turn everything into 
a lesson in divinity. As you grow up, learn to say No; 
and if that fail, say No again; for half the young men, 
and perhaps, also, half tha-old ones, would be spared 
days of sorrow and nights of self-reproach if, when Folly 
said, Come, Wisdom had said, No. I desire for no son 
of mine attainments that God does not bless ; therefore 
whatever you do, and wherever you go, and whatever 
you may be, strive to honour God—I may say the God 
of your father and the God of your mother. Honour 
Him by your morning and evening devotions, and when 
you learn more of his love to you and to yours, you will 
not be content with these stated duties, but you will 
offer up the unuttered desires of the heart in the busy 
crowd as well as in the retired walk, for you will know 
that “He is about your path, and spieth out all your 
ways.” 

“<*T think it advisable that you and your brothers 
should enter at once upon your new life, that I may be 
assured of your comfort and safety before I leave Eng- 
land. My dear boys, I have said my say—now go. Ask 
the servants to help you to get ready, but hereafter learn 
to do everything for yourselves that you may never trouble 
others to do that for you which care and industry will 
enable you to do for yourselves,’ 

“The next day all was prepared, and the coach, which 
was very primitive in its construction, bore some resem- 
blance to the deck of an emigrant vessel ; for my mother, 
to teach us kindness to dumb animals, used to encou 
us to rear them, on conditions that we attended to them 
personally, and treated them humanely ; and whatever 
animal we took under our guardianship, we must learn 
its history, and then she would add to our stock of 
knowledge some wonderful proof of instinct or of saga- 
city. This live portion of our luggage we were allowed 
to convey to our new abode, so that the combined re- 
quirements of bipeds and quadrupeds, of tenements and 
of habiliments, threatened to encroach fearfully on the 
driver’s share of the coach. The toil and bustle were 
real blessings—they diverted our attention; then came 
hope and fond expectation to gild the future. Thus 
does mercy cast her rays of soothing light to cheer the 
moments that would, but for her varied gifts, be dark 
and sad indeed. Now came the parting scene. 

‘ My father, as a soldier, had long been taught to a“ 
the calls of duty; therefore, although looking very sad, 
he said little. Lhwew not whether he had been reading 
that morning the parting scene of the patriarch and the 
beloved children of his son, but he kissed us with intense 
earnestness, and raising his hands over our heads, he 
lifted up his eyes to heaven, and said to each, ‘God 
bless the lad!’” 
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MORNING THOUGHTS. 
Nicut is over; light is streaming; 

Through my window-pane ’tis come ; 
And the sun’s bright rays are beaming 

On my own dear happy home. ( 
God has watched me through the night ; 
God it is who sends us light. 


Night is over ; some poor children 
Have been homeless, sleepless, ill ; 
God has let me rest so sweetly 
In my chamber, warm and still, 
Lord, I thank thee for thy love; 
Raise my morning thoughts above, 


Night is over; heavenly Father, 
I would bend my knees and pray ; 
a weakness, guide me safely, 
: atch and keep me all the day. 
Take away my love of sin ; 
Let thy Spirit rule within. 








THE CROWN OF THORNS. 

Over Lord was crowned with thorns in mockery by 
the Roman soldiers. The object seems to have been 
insult, and not the infliction of pain, as has gene- 
rally been supposed. The Rhamnus or Spina Christi, 
although abundant in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem, 
cannot be the plant intended, because its thorns are so 
strong and large that it could not have been woven 
(whéEavreg) into a wreath. The large-leaved Acanthus 
(Bear’s foot) is totally unsuited for the purpose. Had 
the Acacia been intended, as some suppose, the phrase 
have been 2 axav@nc. Obviously some small flexile 
thorny shrub is meant; perhaps Cappares spinose (Re- 
land’s “Palestin.” ii. 523). Hasselquist (“ Travels,” 
p. 260) says that the thorn used was the Arabian Nadk. 
“Tt was very suitable for their purpose, as it has many 
sharp thorns which inflict. painful wounds; and its 
flexible, pliant, and round branches might easily be 
plaited in the form of acrown.” It also resembles the 
rich dark green of the triumphal ivy wreath, which 
would give additional pungency to its ironical purpose 
(Rosenmiiller, “ Botany of Script.,” p. 202, Eng. edit.). 
On the Empress Helena’s supposed discovery of the 
crown of thorns, and its subsequent fate, see Gibbon, ii. 
806, vi. 66, edit. Milman.— Upon which paragraph, from 
a modern dictionary of the Bible, the editor of a well- 
known horticultural journal observes, “ Whatever truth 
there may be in these speculations, we certainly object 
to the statement that the ‘ Rhamnus,’ by which Paliurus 
aculeatus is meant, could not have been woven into a 
wreath. Quite the contrary.” 





MRS. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE CHANNINGS.” 
CHAPTER XIX. 
INCIPIENT VANITY. 

Mrs. Hatuisurton struggled on. A struggle, my 
reader, that it is to be hoped, for your comfort’s sake, 

ou have never experienced, and never will. She had 
ae the stitch for the back of the gloves, and Mr. 
Lynn supplied her with a machine, and with work. 
But she could not do it quickly yet awhile; though it 
was @ hopeful day for her when she found that her 
weekly earnings amounted to six shillings. 

Mrs. Reece paid her twenty shillings weekly. Or, 
rather, Dobbs: for Dobbs was paymaster-general. Of 
that, Jane could use (she had made a nice calculation) 
six shillings, putting by the fourteen for rent and taxes. 
Her taxes were very light, part of them being paid by 
the landlord, as was the custom with some houses in 
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Helstonleigh. But for this, the fixed rent would have 
been less. Sorely tempted as she was, by hunger, by 
cold, almost by starvation, Jane was resolute in leaving 
the fourteen shillings intact. She had suffered too 
much from non-payment of the last rent, not to be pre- 
pared with the next. But—the endurance and the de- 
privation!—how great they were! “And she suffered 
far more for her children than for herself. 

One night, towards the middle of February, she felt 
very down-hearted: almost as if she could not much 


longer struggle on. With her own earnings and the 
six shillings abstracted from Mrs. Reece’s money she 
could count little more than twelve shillings weekly, 
and everything had to be found out of it. Coals, 
candles, washing —that is, the soap, firing, &c. necessary 
for Miss Betsy Carter to do it with; the boy’s shoe 
mending, and other trifles. You will not, therefore, be 
surprised to hear that on this ‘night they had literally 
nothing in the house but part of a loaf of bread. Jane 
was resolute in one thing—not to go in debt. Mrs. 
Buffle would have given credit, probably other shops 
also; but dane believed that her sole chance of sur- 
mounting the strugzle eventually, was by keeping debt 
away, even trifliny debt. They had, on this morning, 
eaten bread for breakfast; they had eaten potatoes and 
salt for dinner; and now, tea-time, there was bread 
again, All Jane had in her pocket was two-pence, 
witich must be kept for milk for’ the following morning ; 
so they were drinking water now. ' 

They were round the fire; two of the boys kneeling 
on the ground to get the better blaze; thankfal that 
they had a fire to be round. Their lessons were over 
fortheday. William had been thoroughly well brought 
on by his father, in Greek, Latin, Euclid, in English 
generally—in short, in the branches necessary to a ¢60d 
education. Frank and Gar were forward also; indeed, 
Frank, for his age, was a very good Latin scholar.’ But 
how could they do much good, or make much progress 
of themselves? William helped his brothers on as 
well as he could, but it was somewhat profitless work ; 
and Jane was all too conscious that they needed to be 
at school. Altogether, her heart was sore within her. 

Another thing was beginning to worry her—the 
fear lest her brother should not be able to send the rent. 
She had fully counted upon it; but, now that the time 
of its promised receipt was at hand, fears and doubts 
arose to het. She was dwelling on it now—now, as she 
sat there at her work, in the drawing-on dusk Of the 
early spring evening. If the money did not come, 
all she could do would be to go to Mr. Ashley, tell him 
of her ill-lnck, and that he must take the things at last. 
They must turn out, wanderers on the wide earth; 
no——— 

A plaintive cry interrupted her dream, and recalled 
her to reality. It came from Jane, who was seated ona 
stool, her head leaning against the side of the mantel- 
piece. 

“She is crying, mamma,” cried quick Frank ; and 
Janey whispered something into’ Frank’s ear, the cry 
deepening into sobs. 

“ Mamma, she’s crying because she’s hungry.” 

“Janey, dear, I have nothing but bread. You know 
it. Could you eat a bit?” 

“T want something élse,” sobbed Janey. “Some meat, 
or some pudding. It is such a long while since we had 
any. Iam tired of bread; I am very hungry.” 

‘There came an echoing ery from the other side of the 
fire-place. Gar had Jaid ‘his head down on the floor, and 
he now broke out, sobbing also, 3 

“T am hungry, too. don’t like bread any more 
a J aney does. When shall we have something 
nice P’ ’ 

Jane gathered them to her, one in each arm, soothing 
them with soft caresses her heart aching, ler own’ sobs 








functionary in wrath. } 
please. ‘Take yourself out of my sight till you can learn 
manners.” 





choked down; one single comfort present to her—that 
God knew what she had to bear. 


Almost she began to fear for her own health. Would 


the intense anxiety, combined with the want; of sufiicient 
food, tell upon her? Would her sleepless nights tell 
upon her? Would her grief for the loss of her husband 
—a grief not the less keenly felt because she did not 
parade it—tell upon her?. All that lay in the future. 


She rose the next morning early to her work ; she 


always had to rise early—the boys and Jane setting . 
the breakfast. The breakfast! Putting the bread upon 

the table and taking in the milk. : 
a quart of skimmed milk, and were glad to get if. 


For twopence they 


er head was heavy, her frame hot, the result of inward 


fever, her limbs were tired before the day began ; worse 
than all, there was that utter weariness of mind which 
predisposes a sufferer from it to lie downand die. “This 
will never do,” thought Jane; “I must bear up.” 


A dispute between Frank and Gar! They were good, 


affectionate boys; but little tempers must break out now 
and then. In trying to settle it, Jane burst into tears. 
It put an end to the fray more effectually than anything 
else could haye done. ‘The boys looked blank with con- 
sternation, and Janey burst into hysterical sobs. 


“Don’t, Jane, don’t,” said the poor mother; “I am 


not well; but do not. you cry.” 


“T am not well, either,’ sobbed Janey. “It hurtsme 


here, and here.’ She put her hand to her head and 
chest, and Jano knew that she was weak from a long- 
continued insufliciency of food. There was no remedy. 
Jane only wished she could bear for them all, 


Sometime after breakfast there came the postman’s 


knock at the door, A thickish letter—twopence to pay. 
The penny postal system had come in, but letters were 
not so universally prepaid then as they are now. 


Jane glanced over it with a beating heart. Yes; it 


was the hand-writing of her brother. Could the 
promised rent have really arrived? She felt sick with 
agitation. 


“T have no money at all, Frank. Ask Dobbs if she 


will lend you twopence.” 


Away went Frank, in his quick and not very cere- 


monious manner, penetrating to the kitchen, where 
Dobbs happened to be. ‘ Dobbs, will you please to lend 
mamma twopence? It is for a letter,” 


“Dobbs, indeed! Who's ‘Dobbs?’” retorted that 
“T am Mrs. Dobbs, if you 


Won't you lend ib? The postman’s wailing.” 
“No, I won't,” returned Dobbs. 
Back ran Frank. “She won’t lend it, mamma. She 


says I was rude to her, and called her Dobbs.” 


“Oh, Frank!” But the postman was inapatient, call- 


img out to know whether he was to be kept there all day. 
Jane was fain io apply to Dobbs herself, and procured 
the loan. Then she ran up stairs with the letter, and 
her trembling fingers broke the seal. Two bank-notes, 
for £10 each, fell outof it. The promised loan had been 
sixteen pounds. 
to spare four pounds more. 


he Rev. Francis Tait had contrived 


Before Jane had recovered from her excitement— 


almdést before a breath of thanks had gone up from her 
heart-she saw Mr. Ashley on the opposite side of the 
road, going towards his manufactory. 
to weigh her actions, only conscious that the. two notes 
lay in her hand—actual realities—she threw on her 
bonnet and shawl, and went across the road to Mr, 
— i = her agitation, she scarcely knew what she 
; or sald, 


Being in no state 


“Oh, sir—Lbeg your pardon—but I have this moment 


received the money for the back rent. May I give it to 
you now?” 


Mr, Ashley looked at her in surprise. A scarlet spot 
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shone on her thin cheeks—a happy excitement was 
—_— over her face of care. He read the indications 
plainly—that she was an eager payer, but no willing 
debtor. The open letter in her hand, and the postman 
opposite, told the tale, 

“ There is no such hurry, Mrs. Halliburton,” said he, 
smiling. “I cannot give you a receipt here.” 

You can send it to me,” she said. ‘I would rather 
pay you than Mr. Dare.” 

She held out the notes to him. He felt in his pocket 
whether. he had sufficient change, found he had, and 
handed it to her. “ That is it, madam—four sovereigns. 
Thank you.” 

She took them hesitatingly, but did not close her hand. 
“Was there not some expense incurred when—when that 
man was put in?” 

* Not for you to pay, Mrs. Halliburton,” he pointedly 
returned. “I hope you are getting pretty well through 
your troubles ?” 

The tears came into her eyes, and she turned them 
away. Getting pretty well through her troubles! 
“Thank you for inquiring,” she meekly said. “I shall, 
I believe, have the quarter’s rent ready in March, when 
it falls due.” 

“Do not put yourself out of the way to pay it,” he 
replied. “If it would be more convenient to you to let 
it go on to the half-year, it would be the same to me.” 

Her heart rose to the kindness. ‘Thank you, Mr. 
Ashley, thank you very much for your kindness; but I 
must pay as I go on, if I possibly can.” 

Patience stood at her gate, smiling, as Jane re-crossed 
the road. She had seen what passed. 

“Thee hast good news,I see. But thee wert in a 
hurry to pay thy rent in the road.” 

“My brother has sent me the rent, and four pounds 
over it. Patience, I can buy the bed-side carpets now.” 

Patience looked pleased. “ With all thy riches, thee 
will scarcely thank me for this poor three and sixpence,” 
holding out the silver to her. “Samuel Lynn left it; it 
is owing thee for thy work.” 

Jane smiled sadly as she took it. Herriches! “How 
is Anna?” she asked. 

“She is nicely, thank thee, and is gone to school. 
But she was wilful over her lessons this morning. Fare- 
well, I am glad thee art so far out of thy perplexities.” 

Very far, indeed; and a great relief it was, Can you 


realise these troubles of Mrs. Halliburton’s? Not, I | 


think, as she realised them. We pity the trials and 
endurance of the poor; but, believe me, they are as 
nothing compared to the bitter lot of reduced gentle- 
people. Jane had not been brought up to poverty, to 
scant and hard fare, to labour, to humiliations, to the 
ain of debt. But for hope—and some of us know 

ow strong that is in the human heart—and for that 
better hope, trust, Jane never could have got through 
her trials. The physical privations alone were nearly too 
hard to bear. Can you wonder that an unexpected pre- 
sent of four pounds seemed like a sea of riches? 

But four pounds, however large a sum to look at, 
dwindles down sadly in the spending ; especially when 
bed-side carpets, and boys’ boots—new ones, and the 


mending of old—have to be abstracted from it at the | 


commencement. An idea had for some time been 
looming in Jane’s mind; looming ominously, for she 
did not like to speak of it. It. was that William must 
go out, and enter upon some mode of employment, by 
which a little weekly money might be added to their 
stock. He was eager enough; indulging, no doubt, 
boy-like, some peculiar visions of his own, great and 

nd, But these Jane had to dispel; to explain that 
‘or young boys, like him, the earning of money implied 
hard work. 

His face flushed scarlet, Jane drew him to her, and 
pressed her cheek down upon his, 
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“There would be no real disgrace in it, my darling. 
No work, in itself, brings disgrace; be it the carrying 
out of parcels, be it the sweeping out of a shop. So-long 
as we retain our refinement of speech, of manner, our 
courteous conduct one to the other, we shall still be 
gentle people, let us work at what wemay. William, I 
think it is your duty to help in our need.” 

“Yes, I see, mamma,” he answered. “I will try and 
do it; anything that may turn up.” 

Jane had not much faith in things “turning up.” 
She believed they must be sought for. That same 
evening she went into Mr. Lynn’s, with the view of ask- 
ing his counsel. There she found Anna in trouble. 
The cause was as follows :— 

Patience, leaving Anna alone at her lessons, had gone 
into the kitchen to give some directions to Grace. 
Anna seized the opportunity to take a little recreation: 
not that it was greatly needed, for—spoili child that she 
was—she had merely looked on her books with vacant 
eyes, not having in reality learned a single word. First 
of all, off went hercap. Next, she drew from her pocket 
a small mirror, about the size of a five-shilling piece. 
Propping this against her books on the table before her, 
so that the lamp’s rays might fall upon it, she proceeded 
to admire herself, and twist her flowing hair round her 
pretty fingers, to make ashower of ringlets. Sad vanity 
for a little born quakeress! But it must be owned that 
never did mirror, small or large, give back a more lovely 
image than that child’s. She had just arranged the curls, 
and was contemplating their effect to her entire satisfac- 
tion, when back came Patience, sooner than she was 
looked for, and caught the young lady at her impromptu 
toilette. What with the curls and what with the mirror, 
Anna did not know which to scuffle away first. 

“Thee naughty child! thee naughty, naughty child ! 
What is to become of thee? Where did thee get this?” 

Anna burst into tears. In her perplexity she said she 
“found” the mirror. 

“That thee did not,” said Patience, calmly. “I ask 
| thee where thee got it from ?” 
| Of a remarkably pliable nature, wavering and timid, 
| Anna never withstood long the persistent questioning of 
| Patience. Amid many tears the truth came out. Lucy 
| Dixon had brought it to school in her workbox. It was 
. doll’s mirror, and she, Anna, had given her sixpence 
| for it. 

» “The sixpence that thy father bestowed upon thee yes- 
terday for being a good girl,” retorted Patience. “I told 
him thee would likely not make a profitable use of it. 
Come up to bed with thee! I will talk to thee after thee 
| are in it.” 
| Of all things, Anna disliked to be sent to bed before 
| her time. She sobbed, expostulated, and promised all 
| sorts of amendment for the future. Patience, firm and 
| quiet, would have carried her point, but for the entrance 
, of Samuel Lynn.. The fault was related to him by 
| Patience, and the mirror exhibited. Anna clung around 
' him in a storm of sobs, 
| “Dear father !—dear, dear father, don’t thee let me go 

to bed! Let me sit by thee while thee has thy supper. 
| Patience may keep the glass, but don’t thee let me go.” 
It was quite a picture—the child clinging there with 
her crimsoned cheeks, her wet eye-lashes, and her soft, 
flowing hair.. Samuel. Lynn, albeit a man not given to 
demonstration, strained her to him with a loving move- 
ment. Perhaps the crime of looking in a doll’s glass, 

and toying with her hair, appeared to him more venial 
than it did to Patience; but then she was his beloved 

child. “ Will thee transgress again, Anna?” 

“No, I never will,” sobbed Anna. 

“Then Patience will suffer thee to sit up this once. 
But thee must be careful.” 

He placed her in a chair close to him. — Patience, 
disapproving very much, but saying nothing, left the 
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room. Grace appeared with the supper tray, and a 
message that Patience would take her supper in the 
kitchen. HK was at this juncture that Mrs. Halliburton 
cane in. She told the quaker that she had come to 
coasult him about William; and mentioned her in- 
tentions. 

“To tell thee the truth, friend, I have marvelled 
mich that thee did not, under thy circumstances, seek 
t» place out thy eldest son,” was the answer. “He 
m-yht be helping thee.” © 

“ He is young to earn anything, Mr. Lynn. Do you 
see a chance of my getting him a place ?” 

“That depends, friend, upon the sort of place he may 
wish for. I could help him to a place to-morrow. But 
it is one that may not accord with thy notions.” 

* What is it?” eagerly asked Jane. 

“It is in Thomas Ashiey’s manufactory. We are in 
want of another boy, and the master told me to-day I 
had better inquire for one.” 

** What would he have to do?” asked Jane. “And 
what would he earn ?” 

“He would have to do anything he may be directed 
todo. Thy son is older than our boys are, who come to 
us ordinarily, and he has been differently brought up ; 
therefore I might put him to somewhat better employ- 
ment. He might also be paid a trifle more. They 
sweep and dust, go on out-door errands, carry messages 
in-doors, black the gloves, get im coal; and they earn, 
if they are , half-a-crown a-week.” 

Jane’s heart sank within her. 

“ But thy son, I say, might be treated somewhat 
differently. Not that he must be above doing any of 
these duties, should he be put to them. I can assure 
thee, friend, that some of the first manufacturers of this 
town have thus begun their career. A thoroughly 
practical knowledge of the business is only to be ac- 
quired by beyinning at the first step ef the ladder, and 
working upwards.” 

“ Did Mr. Ashley so begin?” She could scarcely tell 
why she put the question. Unless it was that a feeling 
came over her that if Mr. Ashley had done these things, 
she would not mind William’s doing them. 

“No, friend. Thomas Ashley’s father was a man of 
good means, and Thomas was bred up a classical scholar 
and a gentleman. He has never taken a practical part 
in the working of the business: I do that for him. His 
labours are chiefly confined to the correspondence and 
the keeping of the books. His father wished him to 
embrace a profession, rather than to be a glove manu- 
facturer, but Thomas preferred to succeed his father. 
If thee weuld like thy son to enter our manufactory, I 
will try him.” 

Jane was dubious. She felt quite sure that William 
would not like it. ‘“ He has been thinking of a count- 
ing-house, or a lawyer’s or conveyancer’s office,” she 


said aloud. “He would like to employ his time in 
writing. Would there be a difficulty in getting him 
into one ?” 


“I do not opinea lawyer would take a boy of his 
size. They require their writing to be well and correctly 
done. About that, I cannot tell thee much, for I have 
nothing to do with lawyers. He can inquire.” 

Jane rose. She stood by the table, unconsciously 
stroking Anna’s shining curls—for the cap had never 
been replaced,and Samuel Lynn found wo fault with 
the omission. “I will speak candidly,” said Jane, “I 
fear that the place you have kindly offered me would 
not be liked by William. Other employments, writing 
for example, would ‘be more ie. ‘Nevertheless, 
were he unable to obtain anything else, I shouldbe glad 
to accept this. ‘Will you give me three or four days for 
consideration ?” 

“Po oblige thee, I will, friend. When Thomas 
Ashley gives orders, he is prompt in having them at- 


tended to; and he spoke, as I have informed thee, 
about a fresh boy to-day. Would it not be a help to 
thee, friend,.if thee *got thy other two boys into the 
school attached to the cathedral ?” 

“ But I have no interest,” said Jane. “I hear that 
the education there is free; but I do not possess the 
slightest chance.” 

““Phee may get a chance, friend. ‘There’s nothing 
like trying. I must tell thee that the school is not 
thought highly of, in consequence of the instruction 
being confined exclusively to Latin and Greek. In the 
old days this was thought enough; but people are now 
getting more enlightened. Thomas Ashley was educated 
there; but he had a private tutor at home for the 
branches not taught at the college, and also masters for 
what are called accomplishments. Few men of his day 
were so thoroughly educated as was Thomas Ashley. 
I have heard say thy sons have begun Latin. It might 
be a help to them, if they could get in.” 

“T should desire nothing better,’ Jane breathlessly 
rejoined, a new hope penetrating to her heart. “i 
have heard of the collegiate school here; but, until very 
recently, I supposed it to be an expensive institution.” 

“No, friend, it is free. The best way to get a boy in, 
is by making interest with the head master of the 
school, or with some of the cathedral clergy.” 

A recollection of Mr. Peach flashed into Jane’s mind 
like a ray of light. She bade good night to Samuel 
Lynn and Anna, and to Patience as she passed the 
kitchen. Patience had been crying. 

_ © J am grieved about Anna,” she explained. ‘TI love 
the child dearly, but Samuel Lynn is blind to her faults ; 
and it argues badly for the future. Thee cannot imag- 
ine half her vanity; I fear me, too, she is deceitful. I 
wish her father could see it! Iwish he wounid indulge 
her less, and correct her more! Good-night to thee.” 

Before concluding the chapter, it may as well be 
mentioned that a piece of good fortune about this time 
befell Janey, She found favour with Dobbs! How it 
came about, perhaps Dobbs could not herself have told. 
Certainly nobody else could, 

Mrs, Reece had got in the habit of asking Jane into 
her parlour to tea. She was a kind-hearted old lady, 
and liked the child. Dobbs would afterwards be at 
work, generally some patching and mending of her own 
clothes; and Dobbs, though she would not acknowledge 
it, to herself or to anybody else, could not see to thread 
her needle. ‘The needle in one hand and the thread in 
the other, she would poke the two together for five 
minutes, no result supervening. Janey hit upon the 
| plan of threading her a needle in silence, while Dobbs 
used the one; and from that time Jane kept her in 
threaded needles. ‘Whether this mollified Dobbs, must 
remain a mystery, but she took a liking for Jane; and 
the liking yrew into love. Henceforth Janey wanted 
for nothing. "While the others starved, she lived on the 
fat of the land. Meat and pudding, fowls and pastry, 
whatever the dinner in the parlour might consist of, 
Janey had her share of it, and a full share too, At first 
Mrs. Halliburton, from motives of delicacy, would not 
allow Jane to go in; upon which Dobbs would enter, 
boiling over with indignation, red with the exertion of 
ee and triumphantly bear her off. Jane spoke 
seriously to Mrs. Reece about it, but the old lady de- 
clared she was as glad to have the child as Dobbs was. 

md a Bw 9 ee pont oem ene Pe tf 
pudding, had followed upon veal cutlets and bacon. 
“Tam quite full,” said she, with more plainness than 
politeness; “I can’t eat a bit more, May I give this 
piece upon my plate to Gar?” 

“No, you may not,” snapped Dobbs, drowning Mrs. 
Reece’s words that she might give it, and welcome. 
“How dare you, Janey? You know that boys is the 
loadstones of my life.” 
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Dobbs probably used the word loadstones to imply a 
heavy weight. ‘She seized hold of the plate of pudding, 
and finished it herself, lest it should find its way to the 
indicated quarter—a self-sacrifice which served to show 
her earhestiess in the causo. Nothing gave Dobbs in- 
digestion’ like apple pudding, and she knew’ she should 
be a martyr for four-and-twenty hours afterwards. 

Thus Jane, at least, suffered from henceforth no 
privations, and Mrs, Halliburton was very thankful. 
‘Phe time was to come, however, when she would have 
cause to be more so, 


CHAPTER XX. 
MR. ASHLEY’S MANUFACTORY, 

Tux happy thought, suggested by Sdmuel Lynn, Jane 
carried out. She applied in person to Mr. Peach, and 
he obtained an immediate entrarice for Frank to the 
college school; with a promise for Gar to enter at the 
quarter day, the 25th of March. The school (I have 
told you that it was many years ago) was not in the 
highest repute, from the cause spoken of by Samuel 
Lynn ; vacancies were often occtirring, and admission 
was easy. It was one great weight off Jane’s mind. 

William was not so fortunate. He was at that period 
very short ofthis age, timid in manner, and no office 
could be persuaded to take him. Nothing in the least 
congenial presented itself, or could be found ; and the 
result was that he resigned himself to Samuel Lynn, 
who introduced him to Mr. Ashley’s extensive matu- 
factory—to be initiated by degrees into all thé mysteries 
necessary to convert a skin into a glove; and, although 
his interest and curiosity were excited by what he saw, 
he pronounced it a “ liateful” business. 

hen the skins came in from tlie leather-dressers, 
they were washed in a tub of cold water. The next 
day warm water, mixed with yolks of eggs, was poured 
on them, and a couple of men, bare-legyed to the Knee, 
got'into the tub, and danced on them, skins, and eggs, 
and water, for two hours, Then they were spread in a 
field to dry, till they were as hard as: lantern horn; then 
they were “ staked,” as it was called, a long process, to 
smooth and soften them. To the stainers next, to be 
stained black or coloured ; next to the parers, io have 
the loose flesh pared from the inside, and to be smoothed 
again with pumice-stone—all of this being done on the 
outside premises. Thon they came inside, to the hands 
of one of the foremen, who sorted and marked them for 
the cutters. The cutters ctit the skins into tranks (the 
shape of the hand in outline) with the separate thumbs 
and forgits, and sent them into theslitters, The slitters 
slit the four fingers, and shaped the thumbs and forgits ; 
after that, they were ready for the women, three differ- 
ent women, you may remember, being necessary to turn 
out each glove, so far as the sewing went; for one 
woman rarely worked at mote than her own pectliar 
branch, or was capable of working at it. This done, and 
back in the manufactory again, they had to be pulled 
straight, and “ padded,” or rubbed, a process by which 
they were brightened. If black gloves, the seams werd 
washed over with a black dye, or else glazed ; then they 
were hung up to dry. This done, they went into the 
imaking-up room, a large room, next to Mr. Ashley’s 
private room, and here they were sorted, into: firsts, 
seconds, or thirds; the sorting being always done ‘by 
Samuel Lynn or by the head foreman.’ It was talled 
“making-up.” Next they were banded round with a 
paper, in dozens, ‘labelléd, arid placed in smiall boxes, 
ready for the warehduses in London. A great deal, you 
see, before one pai¥ of gloves can be turned out. 

The first’ mornig that William went at six o’clock 
with Samucl Lynn, be was ordered to light the fire in 
Mr. Ashley’s room, sweep it out, and dust it, first of all 
sprinkling the floor with water from @ watering-pot. 











And this was to be part of his work every morning— 
Samuel Lynn giving him a strict charge never to disturb 
anything on Mr. Ashley’s desk. If he moved things to 
dust the desk, he was to lay them down again in the 
same places and in the same position, The duster 
consisted of some leather shreds tied up inte a knot, 
the ends hanging. He found he should have to wait 
on Mr. Asliley and Samuel Linn, bring things they 
wanted, carry messages to the men, and. go out when 
sent. A pair of shears, which he could not manage, 
was put into his hand, and he Had to cut a damaged 
skin, useless for gloves, into narrow strips, standing at 
one of the counters in Samuel Lynn’s room. William 
wondered whether they were fo make another duster ; 
but he found they were used in the manufactory in place 
of string. That done, around, polished stick was handed 
to him, tapered at either end, which he had to pass over 
and over some smal] gloves, to make them smooth. He 
looked with dismay at the two errand boys of the estab- 
lishment; they were about ten years old,and black with 
dye. But Samuel Lynn bad distinctly told him that he 
would not be expected to place himself on their level. 
The rooms were mostly very light, one or two sides 
being entirely of glass. 

On the‘ evening of this first day, William, after he 
got home, sat there in sad heaviness. His mother asked 
how he liked his employment, and he returned an 
evasive answer. Presently he rose to go to bed, saying 
he had the head-ache. Up he went to the garret, and 
flung himself down’ on the matiréss, sobbing as if his 
heart would break. Jane, suspecting something of this, 
followed him up. She caught him in her arms. 

“Oh, my darling, don’t give way} Things may grow 
brighter after a time.” 

“It is’such a dreadful change !—from my books, my 
Latin and my Greek, to go there and sweep out places, 
like those two black boys!” he said, hysterically, all his 
reticence gone. 

“My dear boy! my darling boy! I know not how 
to reconcile you, how to lessen your cares. Your experi- 
ence of the sorrow of life is beginning early. You are 
hungry, too,” 

“T amt always hungry,” answered William, quite 
unable to affect concédlment in that hour of grief. “I 
heard one of those black boys say he had boiled pork and 
greens for dinner. I did so envy him.” 

‘Jane checked her tears ; they were rising rebelliously. 
“William, darling; your lot seems just now very dark 
and painful, but it might be worse.” 

“Worse!” he echoed in surprise. “How could it 
be worse? Mamma, I am no better than an errand 
boy there.” 

“It would be worse, William, if you were one of those 
poor black boys. No enlightenment; no wish for éle- 
vation ; content to remain'as they’ are for ever.” 

* But that could never be,” he urged. “To be con- 
tent with such a life is impossible.” 

“They are content, William.” 

He saw the drift of the argument. “ Yes, mamma,” 
he acknowledged, “I did not reflect. It would be worse 
if I wére quite as they are.” 

“ William, we can only bear our difficulties, and make 
the best of them, trusting to surmount them in thé end. 
You and I must both do this. Trust is differeit from 
hope. If we only hope; we may lose our courage; but 
if we fully and freely trust in God’s good providence, 
we cannot. Patience and perseverance, endurance and 
trust, they will in the end triumph; never fear. If I 
feared, William, I should go into the grave with despair. 
I never lose my trust. I never lose my conviction, firm 
and cértain, that God is watching over me, that he is 
permitting these trials for some wise purpose, arid that 
= his’ own’ good time we shall be brought through 
them.” 
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William’s sobs were growing lighter. 

“The time may come when we shall be at ease again,” 
continued Jane; “when we shall look back on this 
time of trial, and be thankful that we did bear up 
and surmount it, instead of fainting under the burthen. 
God will take care that the battle is not too hot for us, 
if we only resign ourselves in all trust to do the 
best. The future is grievously dim and indistinct. 
As the guiding light in your papa’s dream shone 
only on one step ata time, so can I see but one step 
before me.” 

* What step is that ?” he asked, somewhat eagerly. 

“The one obvious step before me is to persevere, as I 
am now doing, to try and retain this home for you, my 
children ; to work as I can, so as to keep you around 
me. I must strive to keep you together, and you must 
help me. Bear up bravely, William. Make the best 
of this unpleasant employment and its mortifications, 
and strive to overcome your repugnance to it. Be 
resolute, my boy, in doing your duty in it, because it is 
your duty, and because, William—hbecause it is helping 
your mother.” 

A shadow of the trust, so firm in his mother’s heart, 
began dawning in his, ‘Yes, it is my duty,” he reso- 
lutely said. “I will try to do it—to hope and trust.” 

Jane strained him to her. “Were you and I to give 
way now, darling, our past troubles would have been 
borne for nothing. Let us, I repeat, look forward to the 
time when we may say, ‘ We did not faint; we battled 
on, and overcame.’ It will come, William.” 

She quitted him, leaving him to reflection and resolve 
scarcely befitting his young years. 

The week wore on to its close. On the Saturday 
night, William, his face flushed, held out four shillings 
to his mother. ‘ My week’s wages, mamma.” 

Jane’s cheek flushed too. “It is more than I ex- 
pected, William,” she said. ‘TI fancied you would have 
three.” 

“T think the master fixed the sum,” said William. 

“The master? Do you mean Mr. Ashley ?” 

“We never say ‘Mr. Ashley’ in the manufactory ; 
we say ‘the master.’ Mr. Lynn was paying the wages 
to-night. I heard them say that sometimes Mr. Lynn 
paid them, and sometimes, James Meeking. Those two 
black boys have half-a-crown a-piece. He left me 
to the last, and when the rest were gone, he looked at 
me and took up three shillings. Then he seemed to 
hesitate, and suddenly he locked the desk and went in- 
to the master’s room, and spoke with him. He came 
back in a minute, unlocked the desk, and gave me four 
shillings. ‘Thee hast not earned it,? he said, ‘but I 
think thee has done thy best. Thee will have the 
same each week, so long as thee does’so.’” 

Jane held the four shillings and felt that she was 
getting quite rich. The rest crowded round to look. 
“ Can’t we have a nice dinner to-morrow with it?” said 
one. 

“T think we must,” said Jane, cheerily. “A nice 
dinner, for once in a way. What shall it be?” 

oe goin = out ee * 

“Some with crackling,” suggested Janey. 
“That of Mrs. Reece’s vaenday was so good.” 

“Couldn’t we have two fowls and a jam pudding ?” 
asked Gar. é 

Jane smiled and kissed him. All the suggestions were 
beyond her purse. “ We will have a nice meat pudding,” 
she said; “that’s best.’ And the children cheerfully 
acquiesced. They had implicit faith in their mother ; 
they knew that what she said was best, would be best. 

On this same Saturday night Charlotte East was 
returning home from Helstonleigh, an errand having 
taken her thither after dark. Nearly opposite to the 
turning to Honey Fair, a lane branched off, leading to 
some farm houses; a lane, green and pleasant in sum- 


mer, but bare and uninviting now. ‘Two people turned 
into it as Charlotte looked across. She caught but a 
glance; but something in the aspect of both struck 
upon her sight as familiar. A ‘gas lamp at the lane’s 
corner shed a light upon the spot; and Charlotte sud- 
denly halted, and stood, endeavouring to peer further. 
But they were soon on her view. A feeling of 
dismay had stolen over Charlotte. She hoped she was € 
mistaken, that the parties were not those she had 
fancied; and she slowly continued her way. <A few 
away more, she turned up the road leading to Honey 

‘air, and found herself nearly knocked over by one who 
came running against her, apparently in some excite- 
ment, and in a great hurry. 

“Who's this?” cried the voice of Eliza Tyrrett. 
“Charlotte East, I declare! I say, have you seen any- 
thing of Caroline Mason ?”” 

Charlotte hesitated. She hoped she had not seen 
her; though the misgiving was upon her that she had. 
“Did you think I might have seen her ?” she returned. 
“ Has she come this way ?” 

“Yes, I expect she has come this way, and I want to 
find her,” returned Eliza Tyrrett, vehemently. “I saw 
her a making off out of Honey Fair, and I saw who was 
waiting for her round the corner. I knew my compan 
wasn’t wanted then, and I turned into Dame Buffle’s 
for a talk ; and there I found that Madam Carry have 
been telling falsehoods about me. Let me set on to her, 
that’s all! I shall say what she won’t like.” 

“ Who do you mean was waiting for her ?” inquired 
Charlotte East. 

Eliza Tyrrett laughed. She was beginning to re- 
cover her temper. “You'd like to know, wouldn’t 
you?” said she, pertly. “But I’m not a-going to tell 
tales out of school.” 

“T think I do know,” returned Charlotte, quietly. 
“T fear I do.” 

*Do you? I thought nobody knew nothing about it 
but me. It have been going on this five weeks. Did 
you see her, though, Charlotte?” 

“T thought I saw her, but I could not believe my 
eyes. She was with—with—somebody that she has no 
business to be with.” 

“Oh, as to business, I don’t know about that,” care- 
lessly answered Eliza Tyrrett. “We have aright to 
walk with anybody we like.” 

“ Whether it is good or bad for you?” returned 
Charlotte. 

“There’s no ‘bad’ in it,” cried Eliza Tyrrett, in an 
indignant tone. “I never saw such an old maid as you 
are, Charlotte East; never! Carry Mason’s not a 
child, to be led into mischief.” 

*Carry’s very foolish,” was Charlotte’s comment. 

“Oh, of course you think so, or it wouldn’t be you. 
You'll go and tell upon her at home, I suppose, now.” 

“T shall tell her,’ said Charlotte. “ Folks should 
choose their acquaintances in their own class of life, if 
they want things to turn out pleasantly.” 

“Were you not all took in about that shawl! ” uttered 
Eliza Tyrrett, with a laugh. “ You thought she went 
in debt for it at Bankes’s, and her people at home 
thought so. Het Mason shrieked on at her, like any- 
thing, for spending money on her back, while she owed 
for her board. He give her that.” 

“ Bliza it! 7? 

“He did. Law, where’s the harm? He is rich 
énough to give all us girls in Honey Fair one a-piece, 
and who'd be the worse for it? Only his pocket; and 
that can afford it. I wish he would!” 

“T wish you would not talk so, Eliza Tyrrett. She 
is not a fit companion for him, even though it is but to 
take a walk ; and she ought to remember that she is 
not. 

“He wants her for a longer companion nor that,” 
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observed Bliza Tyrrett; “that is, if he tells true. He 
wants her to marry him.” 
“ He—wants her to marry him!” repeated Charlotte, 
speaking the words in sheer amazement. “ Who says 
” 


“ He does. I should hardly think he can be in earnest, 
though.” 

“Eliza Tyrrett, we cannot be speaking of the same 
person,” cried Charlotte, feeling bewildered. “To 
whom have you been alluding ?” 

“To the same that you have, I expect, Young 
Anthony Dare.” 

(To be continued.) 








Piterary Hotices, 


Lectures on Butler’s Analogy of Religion to the Consti- 
tution and Course of Nature. By the Right Hon. 
JosEPH NAPIER, .D., &c., ex-Lord Chancellor of 
Treland. Part I. Dublin: Hodges, Smith & Co. 
These lectures, nine in number, were delivered before 

the members of the “Dublin Young Men’s Christian 

Association, in connection with the United Church of 

England and Ireland.” They have already appeared in 

the pages of “THe QuivER,” and doubtless many of our 

readers have studied them with delight and profit. The 
ex-Chancellor has a mind of the first order, well fur- 
nished and disciplined, and he has an ever ready and 
powerful pen; and these excellent gifts are conse- 
crated to the service of the Master, who has deigned to 
sanctify them, and to use them for the noblest ends, 

The lectures are every way beyond the need of praise 

from us, but we will say that they form about the best 

exposition and advocacy of the profound principles of 

Bishop Butler with which we are acquainted. If an 

of our readers have not availed themselves of the op- 

portunity to read these lectures, we earnestly advise 
them to do so, 





Incidents in the Life of a Slave Girl, written by herself. 
Edited by Lj Manta Cuinp. London: Hodson & 
So 


n. 

Under the title of “The Deeper Wrong,” we noticed 
some time back an English reprint of this thrilling 
American book. This is a cheaper edition; but un- 
abridged. What we said before, we will not now repeat, 
further than to recommend this new revelation of the 
abominations of slavery to all who wish to know it in 
its hideous and loathsome deformity. We are ready to 
ask how they can believe in Divine truth, who encourage 
this inhuman traffic in the bodies and souls of men, 





The Railway Traveller’s Handy Book of Hints, Sug- 
gestions, and Advice, before the Journey, on the Jour- 
ney, and after the Journey. London : Lockwood & Co. 
The author imagines the reader’s mind almost a blank 

on the subject, and gives advice on every matter coming 
at all within the precincts of railway travelling. The 
book is generally interesting, and some parts of it useful, 
but it can hardly be considered faultless. It will do 
well to read on the road, and may suggest to the in- 
tending traveller some things which would be forgotten. 





Early Closing Association. Progress of the Mevement. 
Financial Statement, 1862. London: Kent & Co. 
An interesting report of the efforts made by a useful 

association to promote a praiseworthy object. 





Eyes and Ears: or the History of One who was Deaf 
and Blind. London: Rivingtons. 
A very touching story of a poor girl who lost her 
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sight, hearing, taste, and smell, but who was taught to 
read the Bible for the blind, and at her early death left 
behind her a good testimony that she had found light in 
darkness, leading to peace and joy. 





Power from on High; or an Harnest Appeal to the 
Church of Christ. By Wititam Yates, London: 
Wertheim, Macintosh & Hunt. 

The object of this little book is to urge upon Chris- 
tians to seek the baptism of the Holy Ghost, especially 
upon the young. It is earnest, Scriptural, and sug- 
gestive, 





Zeta, Historic Glimpses of England and her Sons, and 
other Poems. By THoMAS GREENWOOD. London: 
Philip & Son. 

Mr. Greenwood is not without poetical ideas, and he 
is observant of his measures, but is apt to take liberties 
with his rhymes. For example, at p. 9, we have in the 
course of a few lines, “cause” made to rhyme with 
“woes,” “lord” with “heard,” and “cheer” with 
“air”? There is an energy and freshness about these 
pieces which we like, and we shall not be surprised if 
the author has the unusual good fortune with poets, to 
be requested to publish another edition, as he himself 
thinks not impossible. 





The true Character of the Gentleman. By Francis 
Lrrser. Second edition, with preface by E. B. 
SHULDHAM. Edinburgh: W. G. Patterson. 

Every man should study to be a gentleman, and 
hence it is said, that a man’s manners make his fortune. 
It is probable that the hints contained in this book 
will be a stimulus and a help to its readers. Too com- 
monly, the gentleman is supposed to consist in mere 
th, or in external polish. We need not 
remind our readers that these are but “the guinea’s 
stamp” and that the man is the gold. But there is no 
reason why the gold should not have an honourable 
image and superscription. The two should go together, 
and if the inscripton be not of rank, nor wealth, let it 
be at least that of courteous and appropriate conduct. 
Here, as everywhere, the Gospel supplies us with the 
best. rules; we cannot be meek and lowly of heart, 
pitiful, courteous, honouring all men, &c., and not bea 
gentleman in truth, whether we occupy a mansion or a 
cottage. We should not endorse all we find in this 
book of Mr. Leiber’s, but it contains many anecdotes, 
useful hints, and proper remarks, and must not be 
classed with the once popular “Letters” of Lord Chester- 
field, or the unprincipled manuals which teach the 
usages of what is called good society. 





4A Hymn Book for Church of England Sunday Schools 
and Children’s Services, with brief explanations of the 

Church Seasons and Holy Days; and a Sunday 

School Liturgy. By Joun C. Miter, D.D. Lon- 

don: Seeley and Co, 

This compact little book begins by explaining the 
words “Sunday, Sabbath, Lord’s day;” and then it 
exhibits a simple and evangelical liturgy for Sunday- 
schools. The hymns which follow are 282 in number, 
arranged in the order of the Church’s year, so that there 
are hymns for every occasion, if we include the supple- 
mental hymns on special topics. Here and there in the 
book, where it has seemed necessary, short notes have 
been inserted to explain what is meant by Advent, 
Epiphany, Easter, Whitsuntide, &e, Altogether, it is 
of the most complete manuals of the kind with which 
we are acquainted, and the hymns many of those which 
are most popular. ‘The book is bound in several styles, 
at different prices, 
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Masital Nolites, 
ae : 

Only Believe.—A simple, touching, melody, full of ex- 
pression, the words and music by W. West. 

Hagar and Ishinael.—This is one of the same composer’s 
* Sacred Songs for Sundays,” It is.equal in all respects to 
those which have preceded it, and will be welcomed in 
many a home where Sabbath music is enjoyed. 

Original Sabbath Meloilies, “ Remember now thy Creator,” 
and “Suffer Little Chiliirén to Come wunta Me.”—Mr. Toplifie 
fully sustains his reputation by these additions to his series 
of “ Melodies.”’’ There is something singularly effective 
in the adaptation of the music to the scriptural words se- 
lected as the theme. 

The ubove are issued by T. E. Purday, 50, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. 

' Why Sittest thou by that Ruined Hall ?+Seott’s well- 
known lines are exceedingly well rendered by Miss Lindsay 
(Mrs, J. W. Bliss), in thissong. There is striking expression 
in the tones in which the aged Carle is made slowly and 
cea banaAhy to utter his grave warning to redeem the 

ime. 

Britannia is the Freeman’s Home.—A patriotic song, 
dedicated to the volmteers of Great Britain. The words 
are by James Lambie, the music by F. W. Kiicken. It is 
heort-stirring, and calculated to be very Pep ete 

Te Rosebud.—A charming melody by RK. L. Cocks, full of 
tin ler éxpression, i 

he above are issued by Robert Cocks and Co., New 
Burlington Street. 


Progress of the Cruth. 


FRANCE. 

Tur French and Foreign Bible Society held its arinual 
meeting at Paris oti the 28th of April. M. Duchemin 
read the report,in which he stated that the enemies 
of Christianity have always said that Civilisation and 
progress would diminish the propagation and knowledge 
of the Bible. But every a we sé6 it circtilated in 
larger numbers, and far from diminishing, its light 
bevomes more and more manifest, This year there has 
been redoubled activity. There have been printed 
79,327 copies of the Sctiptures, and the prices have beet 
reduced. The colporteuts write that the Bible is often 
asked for by Catholics in Protestant versiotis in pre- 
ference to ahy others. Seven colporteurs dre etiployed 
by the society. One of them, established at Marseilles, 
has organised meetings attiong the sdilors. At Paris, a 
work has been commented among tlie catnien; fifty- 
seven New Testaments have been disposed of at one 
housé where they meet, and mebtings of thet are re- 
gularly held. The small amount of annual subscriptions 
is regretted; last year only 11,000 frances (£440) was 
received from this source. Altogether the receipts were 
about £3,055, and the expenses £3,070. One of the 
subsequent speakers, a pastor from Brittany, to show 
how ignorant the people are there in regard to the 
Scriptures, mentioned a peasant who, when asked if he 
had the Gospels, replied that he had, and took from his 
pocket a pieve of paper with the Creed on one side, and 
the Lord’s prayer on the other. He also stated that 
four sailors once came to him and asked him if he was 
really the man who sold the book which would cause the 
devil to appear ? 3 

Tou Mrrrine oF THE Frenon Rexigiovs Tract 
Soctzty was presided over by Professor Saint-Hilaivre, 
who made some valuable remarks upon the work and 
wants of the Society, M. Bersier read the report. He 
said that during the year considerable attention had been 
given to financial matters, which was rendered necessary 
by the small amount—some £400—received in voluntary 
contributions. The practice of charging for tracts had 
been adopted with success. The numberof copies dis- 
tributed during the year was 514,471, Many of these 














had gone among the soldiers, as at Versailles, among the 
Imperial Guard, at the sea-ports, arid in Algeria, The 
Evangelical church at Lyons was especially distinguished 
among the 3 rehome A journal called the “ Illustra- 
tion de la Jeunesse,” f caner by the Society, has a cir- 
culation of 11,000. The “ Almanack of Good Counsels” 
has been widely disseminated, and 200,000 copies of it 
have been printed. No addition has beenw made to the 
“Family Library” owing to the state of the funds, but 
manuscripts are ready, and will be printed as soon as 
money is forthcoming. Several speakers alluded to the 
profound ignorance which prevailed even in Paris, and 
one of them mentioned an officer who did not know 
what the New Testament was! 





AMERICA. 

AMoNG the agencies employed for the evangelisation 
ef New York, we are happy to find that of Bible 
women. Hight of these women are at work in New 
York, and it is reported that tlieir efforts have been 
followed with very gratifying results among the poorest 
‘of the population of the city. Their operations are 
carried on much after the method pursued by their 
sisters in London: 





BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

Tue Rey, A. Browning (Wesleyan) writes :—*TI am 
building a church at Fort Yale, which I bate to get 
finished’ with but; little if any debt. This is the more 
remarkable, as the lumber will cost us forty dollars per 
thousand, and all else in proportion.’ Catholics, Jews, 

Chinese have alike subscribed to its erection ; in fact 

e name of but one Methodist. member is found on my 
subseription-book. There is Kwong Lee, 10 dollars; 
Yauloo Sang 5 dollars ; See Fo Chow and See Fo Hung, 
5 dollars; Hie Fe, 5 dollars; Quang Shong, 2 dollars ; 
Ti Sung, 5 dollars; and a Doctor somebody, amount 
unknown to me. The largest amount on my book is 
100 dollars, the donor being a fortunate Cariboo miner. 
The people of Yale have done nobly, and if some litile is 
needed to complete the payment of the building, there 
ate Methodists in Canada who will honour their un- 
selfish liberality by rendering the required assistance. 
Our beloved chairinan has promised to attend the open- 
ing of this church in a town which Bishop Hills had 
described as deserted by Methodist ministers for the 
want of success.” 





HOME. 


Soctery FoR THE PropaGaTiIon oF THR GOSPEL 
IN Forzign Parts—The 161st anniversary of this 
society was marked by a full and impressive meeting in 
St, James’s Hall, Since the first missionaries of the 
society—the Rev. G. Keith and the Rey, I’. Gordon— 
sailed from, Hngland on the 24th of Am, 1702, upwards 
of £2,000,000 have been expended in the promotion of 
its avowed objects, and more than 8,500 slergyinen have 
ministered to above 2,000,000 members of English 
communion in remote parts of the globe, where 150 years 
ago scarcely a dozen divines could fo found, The Bishop 
of Lichfield. presided. From the report which was 
presented, ip pepeprhe that the receipts in 1861 were 


£83,885, and that since September last, when it was stated 
that 419 cle en and a great number of lay teachers 
under the direction of 83 colonial bishops were main- 


tained wholly or in part out of the society’s funds, the 
work had been extended in yarious directions, Ample 
details were given of the soci¢ty’s operations in India, 
China, British North. America, Africa, Australia, Con- 
stantinople, and the West, Indies, and a vote of. thanks 
to the chairman brouglit the proceedings to a close, 
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Weekly Calendar 


OF REMARKABLE EVENTS CHIEFLY ASSOCIATED 
WITH THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
a Qe 
JUNE 15. 

Martin Lurier Pxcommunicaren.—This great 
reformer, whose life wé have previously conimented 
upon, was upon this day excothmtinicated by the Pope’s 
papal bull in the year 1520. 


JUNE 16, 

Bisnor Burner pizp.—No man has conferred more 
honour upon the episcopal bench than the author of 
“The Analogy.” He was the son of a shopkeeper, a 
Presbyterian Dissenter, and was born at Wantage, in 
Berkshire, in 1692. After receiving the rudiments of 
his education at the free grammar-school of his native 
place, he was sent to a Presbyterian academy at Tewkes- 
bury; with a view to his becoming a pastor in his own 
communion. His progreéss in the study of divinity was 
rapid, but his mind at an early age became tainted with 
scepticism, and in November, 1733, he commenced a 
series of anonymous private letters to Dr. Clarke, in 
which he stated many acute but untenable objections to 
the arguments of that divine, in his “ Demonstration of 
the Being and Attributes of 2 God.” He next pro- 
ceeded to examine the points of controversy between the 
members of his own communion and those of the Hsta- 
blished Church, and at length he determined to conform: 
He went through the usual degrees ut Oxford; becom- 
ing a D.C.L., and was eventually nominated by the 
Lord Chancellor a prebendary of Rochester. In 1786 he 

ublished his great work, “'The Aualogy of Religion, 

atural and Revealed, to the Constitution and Course 0 
Nature,” which has with much justice been designated 
one of the most able and profound theological works 
extant. Dr. Wood, the Dean of Ely, and master of 
St. John’s College, when some opposition was made to 
the sevexe examination in “The Analogy’? which all 
students undergo during the third year of their fesi- 
dence at Cambridge, observed that, “exvept the Bible, 
it was the best. book he knew.” In 1738 Dr. Butler 
was consecrated Bishop of Bristol, and in 1740 made 
Dean of St. Paul’s. He now resigned the living of Stan- 
hope, and devoted his attention — to the duties of 
the deanery and the see. In 1746 he was nominated 
Clerk of the Closet to George IL., by whom, in October, 
1750, he was translated to the bishoprie of Durham. 
Bishop Butler appears to liavé been eminently pious, 
charitable, eloquent, and learned. While Bishop of 
Bristol, he expended more than a yeat’s revenue of the 
seo in repairing the opiscopal palace; he also, cou- 
tributed munifieently to various infirmidries, and left a 
large bequest to tlie Society for Propagatitig the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts. lie was noted for his hospitality 
to his clergy, the poorest of whom he frequetitly 
visited without ostentation, dtid they, in return, were at 
all times welcomes at his palace. He died at Bath, on the 
16th of June; 1752, and his renizins were interred in 
Bristol Cathedral, 





JUNE 17. 

Cotntrss or HUNTINGDON DiFD,—Selina, Countess 
of Huntingdon, was the secorid daughter of Washi gton 
Mat] Petras, born 1707, and married June 3rd, 1728, to 
egg mye Earl of Hiintingdon, Beopwing a widow, 
she determincd, as fir as possible, to faithfully serve 
God ; and this she did with so much huinility, that the 
recipients of licr bounty were tiade to feel that their 
services in a géod cause were fat more to her than silyer 
or gold. An extiact from a letter addressed to Dr. 
Doddridge will explain this sentiment better than we 
can, After cotithenting upon an inclosed letter from 
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the Duchess of Somerset, who. wished to be instructed | 
by Dr. Doddridge, she says :—*I could not satisfy myself 
till I had sent you the above, as it will not only encou- 
rage you to write to her, hut show you how amiable and 
humble a by fags ou have to address, I pray God | 
to improve this friendship to you both, and then I shall | 
think myself of some service in life. You were so good. as 
to design for us a parcel, which I shall be glad to receive, 
as there is nothing you either write or do but I am 
in in. You must forgive my reminding you 
that so faithful a minister of the Gospel not only merits 
our highest regards, but our many blessings also. I 
dread slackness in the vineyard. We must be all up and 
doing, considering that the Lord is at hand; and let us 
not lose the things we have wrought, but labour and 
exhort each other to diligence and faithfulness, Oh,my | 
friend ! we shall reap plentifully if we faint not. It is 
thinking of your unwearied labours that. inspires my 
cold heart at this moment with great earnestness; and 
I want words to tell you what shali be your reward. | 
All I can say is that it is infinite bounty which is to pay 
you, and this ig much beyond my reckoning. You have, 
you ever will have, my prayers— and bad as they 
are. My kindest respects to Mrs. Doddridge, and the 
young gentleman who was with you here; and to Mr. 
Jones, whom I shall be extremely glad to see whenever 
he has an opportunity of coming my way. Live assured 
of the most sincere regard of a very unworthy bat truly 
faithful and most obliged friend, S. Huntinepoy.” | 
Soon after she was a widow she became attached to the | 
Calvinistic faith, and was particularly pleased with the 
doctrine of the Rev. George Whiteficld. She after- 
wards constituted him her chaplain, and aided in building 
and endowing his chapel. Her rank and fortune giving 
her great influencé, she was long considered as the head of 
het sect; and after the death of Whitefield his followers 
were designated as the people of Lady Huntingdon. 
She founded schools and pe wh for preachers, P 
on them with her purse, and expended cael iy | 
arge sums in private charity; and many a youth, and | 
niany a devout worshippet of God, have now to thank | 
Lady Huntingdon for her benevolence. She died 17th | 
of June, 1791. 


JUNE 18. 

Tuk Gatar Fire at ROmk—The conflagration of 
Rome, whtich commenced on this day, a.D. 64, was atiri- 
buted by Nero to the Christiatis, whieh was the ostet- 
sible cause of the first persecution. It is scarcely 
possible to conjecture how a great city, at that moment 
the seat of unblushing infamy, could have escaped some 
oxtfaorditidry and terrible judgment. The cruelties 
practised upon the Christians there have never been 
exceeded: Somé were séwed in the skins of wild beasts, 
and torn by dogs, or fastened o crosses; the greater 
part, however, weré thrown upon the pile, and the proto- 
martyrs of our holy faith were burned, like lamps of 
naphtha, to give light to the rest of the world. 

omAs Brinson prED.—He was an eminent English 
divine, distinguished for his eloquence as a preacher, and 
his learnitig as 4 theological writer ; and chosen one 
of the two final correctors of thé presént translation of 
the Bible. He died on this day; in 1816. 


JUNE 19, j 


Tit RetkasE or THE SgvEN BisHors, comMITTED 
TO THE TowER.—The abdication of James II. put an end 
to that gle between liberty and despotism which bad 
distracte gland for more than twenty years. The 
legal murders committed ip this reign, which originated 
in the Popish plot, and the horrid perjuries by which 

héy were consummated, disgraced both the king and 
he Parliament, for while, on the one hand, the enemies 





f the court urged aceusations which they could not 
bail to know were entirely false, on the otlier hand, 
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the ministers of the crown connived at numerous unjust 
sentences, which they could not expose without weakening 
their influence with the mass of the people. The inroads 
which the king had made on the constitution, and the 
designs meditated against the Protestant faith, brought 
on a crisis for which he was unprepared, and which, 
under the direction of Providence, afforded an oppor- 
tunity, and obtained permission for the Protestants 
to read the Bible in their own tongue. ‘The Prince of 
Orange now became king, and one of his first acts was 
to release the seven bishops who had been committed to 
the Tower for presenting to King James a petition 
against -his declaration, which dispensed with all the 
Catholic test laws, as well as the official oaths of alle- 
giance and supremacy. The bishops (one of whom was 
Bishop Ken) regained their liberty on the 19th of June, 
1688. But it is a curious fact—though no doubt their 
motives were based on conscientious grounds—that of 
these seven bishops only one (Lloyd of St. Asaph) would 
take the oath of allegiance to the new king. It appears, 
however, that on former occasions many of these emi- 
nent divines had in their sermons and writings in- 
veighed against the right of the subject to infringe the 
succession to the crown. King William resolved to 
make an attempt to reconcile all parties, and to bring 
to a close all the rankling animosities which had so 
long embittered the intercourse of Christians, and 
to obliterate all distinctions in political name and 
opinion which had sprang up in Great Britain since 
the days of Queen Elizabeth. Thus on the 16th of 
March he went to the House of Lords, when the 
members were employed in adjusting the new oath of 
allegiance and supremacy, and in a speech addressed to 
them made use of the following expressions:—“ As I 
doubt not you will sufficiently provide against Papists, so 
I hope you will leave room for the admission of all Pro- 
testants that are willing and able to serve. This con- 
junction in my service will tend to unite you among 
yourselves, and to strengthen you against your common 
enemies.” This was, however, disallowed by the Lords; 
and it was only with great difficulty William was 
enabled to pass the Toleration Act. 


JUNE 20. 

JoHN CHRYSOSTOM BANISHED FROM HIs ParRI- 
ARCHATE AT CONSTANTINOPLE.—There are, perhaps, few 
cities mentioned in history that have undergone greater 
calamities, both from the attacks of its enemies and the 
convulsions of nature, than Antioch. It was once a 
great city, and the first disaster. which befell the An- 
tiochians occurred about 145 years before Christ, when 
the inhabitants rebelled. inst their king, Deme- 
trius, and he, obtaining assistance from the Jews, set 
the city on fire, and slew 100,000 of the inhabitants. 
In a.D. 115 it had again become flourishing, but was 
entirely ruined by one of the most dreadful earthquakes 
mentioned in history. Again reviving in 155, it was 
almost entirely burnt by accidental fire. When the 
Roman empire began to decline, Antioch became a 
bone of contention between it and the Eastern na- 
tions, It was eventually attached to Rome in the 
year 331, but not without many a bitter struggle. At 
this period the city was afflicted with so terrible a 
famine that a bushel of wheat was sold for 400 pieces of 
silver. But during all these afflictions the was 
faithfully preached in Antioch, Ever since Paul and 
Barnabas had established the Christian religion in 
this city, the followers had appointed and selected 
a succession of learned divines to teach and preach to 
them ; and the affectionate care that the ministers of 
the new religion employed for the ge neh welfare 
caused them to be much beloved. It was through 
the Bishop of Antioch that during this grievous 
famine Constantine sent 30,000 bushels of corn, besides 








an immense quantity of all kiads of provisions, to 
be distributed among ecclesiastics, widows, orphans, &c. 
Such were the times in which John Chrysostom was 
born, one of the most eminent fathers of the Christian 
Church. He studied rhetoric under Libanius, and phi- 
losophy under Andragathus ; after which he spent some 
time in solitude in the mountains near Antioch. But 
the austerities which he practised having impaired his 
health, he returned to Antioch, where he was ordained 
a deacon by Meletius. Flavian, successor of Meletius, 
raised him to the office of presbyter five years after this ; 
when he distinguished himself 50 greatly by his elo- 
quence that he obtained the surname of Chrysostom, or 
Golden Mouth. Nectarius, patriarch of Constantinople 
having died in 397, Chrysostom, whose fame had spr 
throughout the whole empiré, was chosen in his room, 
by the unanimous consent of both the clergy and the 
people. The Emperor Arcadius confirmed this election, 
and caused him to leave Antioch privately, as the 
people were very unwilling to part with him. He was 
ordained as bishop on the 26th of February, 398, when 
he obtained an order from the emperor against the 
Eunomians and Montanists; he reformed the abuses 
that existed amongst his clergy ; retrenched a great part 
of the expenses in which his predecessors had lived, in 
order to enable him to feed the poor and build hospitals ; 
and he preached with the utmost zeal against the pride, 
and luxury, and avarice of the great. But his freedom 
of speech procured him many powerful enemies, He 
differed from Theophilus of Alexandria, who ordered him 
to be banished ; but he wassoon recalled. After this, hav- 
ing declaimed against the dedication of a statue erected 
to the empress, he was, on the 20th of June, 407, 
banished into Cucasus, in Armenia, a barren and in- 
hospitable place, and afterwards, whilst they were 
removing him from Petyus, the soldiers treated him so 
roughly that he died on the way. The news of his 
death reaching Antioch, his admirers collected together 
many pious works that he had written, and preserved 
them with the greatest care. The books that at present 
exist bearing his name are chiefly homilies, on a great 
variety of subjects. A collection was published in 
Paris, in 1718, by Montfaugon. “Chrysostom,” says 
Fenelon, “seeks no false ornaments; all tends to 
ea wry Every topic is discussed with this view. 

knows well the Holy Scriptures and the manners of 
men. He has high and solid thoughts, and throughout 
he is a great orator.” 


JUNE 21. 

Missionaky Lapours IN Inp1A.—We have many 
leasing reports from the missionaries in the Madras 
residency, in one of which, dated June 21,1860, the 
Rev. F..N. Alexander states that at Vizagapatam, a place 
where, a few years ago, the Gospel was entirely unknown, 
now “the whole Gospel, from the need of an atone- 
ment to the crucifixion and ascension into heaven, was 
fully declared, without let or hindrance; and more, the 
people evinced their eagerness by purchasing, in great 
numbers, Gospels from the colporteur and tracts from 
the catechist. Many of these tracts are in native verse, 
and the colporteur could sing them to their native airs. 
It was quite wonderful to see the eagerness with which 
the tracts were purchased, and tosee the people marking 
time with their heads, and otherwise expressing their 
admiration.” Indeed, all through the ras Presi- 
dency great efforts are being made to Christianise the 
poor Indian, The Committee of the Madras Tract 
Society state that the number of tracts issued in the last 
three years amounts to 4,331,009. In connection with 
the subject of vernacular Christian books, the committee 
state that chiefly through the liberality of a friend they 
have been enabled to offer a prize of 300 rupees for the best 
work on Church History in England, 
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JEWISH MONKS. IN ETHIOPIA. 

THE very existence of such persons as Jewish monks 
will not improbably be unknown to most of our 
readers, although the practice of asceticism has ob- 
tained among that people, in common with the 
apostate Churches of Christendom, for many centuries. 
A godly clergyman of the Church of England has 
been on a missionary tour among the monks, and 
other ecclesiastics of Ethiopia, of which we purpose 
giving a brief relation. In the inhabitants of that 
benighted land we have a twofold picture of human 
depravity laid open to our view—apostate Judaism 
and apostate Christianity side by side, each in their 
turn unfolding the innate principles of the human 
heart, and, as might be expected, practices that but 
too plainly correspond therewith. In order to ob- 
tain the necessary legal sanction for his undertaking, 
Mr. Stern (the clergyman alluded to) sought an 
interview with the king; and as he received only an 
evasive and indefinite reply from his majesty in 
answer to his request for permission to visit his 
subjects, Mr. Stern next sought an interview with the 
archbishop and metropolitan of the country, with the 
view to secure his grace’s good offices with his 
sovereign. 

Mr. Stern gives an interesting account of his first 
meeting with this sable ecclesiastic. Mr, Stern was 
marching with his attendants over wooded moun- 
tains, he tells us, towards the residence of this 





dignitary, when he heard a shrill voice heralding his 
approach. Looking towards the lofty heights, along | 
which his path was winding, he espied numerous 
groups of soldiers and servants emerging from behind | 
the luxuriant trees and bushes which abounded in | 
that region. On coming up to this distinguished 
assemblage, the strangers were given to understand 
that the Aboona—the archbishop—was on his way to 
Debra-Tabor, for the purpose of solemnising the 
marriage of the king. 

“ With trembling anxiety,” says Mr. Stern, did he 
seek to obtain “a glimpse of the holy man ;” and no 
sooner did they come in sight of each ether, than the 
English clergyman leaped from his saddle, and with 
uncovered head awaited the arrival of the Ethiopian 
prelate. “ With that distrust and suspicion which are 
the characteristics of every inhabitant of this land 
(says Mr. Stern), the archbishop formally, and with 
chilling coldness, acknowledged my salutation.” Mr, 
Stern does not vlserve what the writer takes the 
liberty to do, that there can be little doubt but that 
accounts had reached this ‘‘ Ethiop’s ear,” which led 
his grace to conclude with him who of old made 
silver shrines for Diana, “that their craft was in 
danger to be set at nought” by the presence of this 
godly man from remote Britain, and that himself, 
instead of “ riding on the high places of the earth,” , 
might possibly, on the approach of truth, come to be 
“ despised, and his magnificence to be destroyed.” 

As this potentate and his cavalcade continued their | 








march, Mr. Stern relates that, uninvited, he actually 
presumed to fall in with their ranks. Determined 
not to neglect so favourable an opportunity of seck- 
ing an interview with this functionary, Mr. S. 
hastened to the side of his confessor (strange that so 
exalted a personage should require such an attaché) 
and requested him to secure himself an interview with 
the prelate; but without deigning to vouchsafe a 
reply he ambled away, and left the poor clergyman to 
the contemplation of the pomps and vanities of this 
wicked world. So far from being destitute of resource, 
however, by some unexplained means, the dignitary, 
the confessor, and himself are seen, before many 
minutes have elapsed, seated beneath the shady 
branches of a magnificent euphorbia, “conversing 
like old and most intimate friends.” The prelate’s 
suspicions with regard to the object of the stranger's 
visit once dissipated, he (to the unbounded delight 
of Mr. Stern) granted him unqualified permission to 
seek the spiritual welfare of the Jews in every village 
and town of his vast diocese. It is to be feared the 
ecclesiastic assumed that there was little enough 
prospect of outcast Israel ‘ believing the report ” 
brought from abroad by the foreigner, and it is 
evident that he overlooked the possibility of the truth 
extending to their Gentile neighbours, through the 
instrumentality of the Jews; but whatever the in- 
ducement or the oversight of this important person- 
age might be in thus granting the request of Mr. 
Stern, the keys of admission to this benighted land, 
of no inconsiderable amount of light and truth, are, 
in the providence of God, suffered to fall from his 
grasp. It is but fair to speak of the kindness mani- 
fested by this great man to Mr, Stern. On learning the 
intention of Mr. Stern shortly to enter on his labours, 
he replied, ‘‘ Then I shall send a servant to Gondar 
to prepare my house for you, and also to attend to 
your wants during your stay in the capital.” The 
chains in which the poor man is held by means of 
his exalted station are curiously illustrated by another 
of his speeches. After paying him repeated visits, Mr. 
Stern made so bold as to solicit the honour of a visit 
from the metropolitan in return, to which request he 
received the following reply, ‘* Believe me, Ilove you, 
and were it not considered degrading and undignified 
for an Aboona to go beyond the precincts of his own 
home, I would gladly spend a few hours every day in 
converse with you.” A remarkable comment does 
this circumstance afford, to our thinking, on the pas- 
sage contained in Isaiah v. 8. 

Having, as it were, been compelled to survey some 
of the difficulties which presented themselves to our 
self-denying evangelist in the form of human op- 
position, it would seem impossible to omit a transcript 
of the document which finally unbarred the gates of 
Ethiopia, and admitted the pioneers of “light and 
immortality ” to proclaim the story of the Cross and 
crown to the swarthy multitudes who, in that re- 
mote land, are still sitting in darkness and the 
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shadow of death. The document alluded to is now 
subjoined :— 

“To my respected brother, the Rev. Mr. Stern, 
minister of the Church of England, a pure apostle. 
full of zeal for the spread of the Gospel through all 
countries and climes. God preserve his valuable life 
from every sickness and calamity, direct him in all 
his movements, and suffer no obstacle to impede him 
in all his efforts. The light of truth which you, dear 
brother, have come to proclaim will never be ex- 
tinguished, nor will those who hear you continue 
uninstructed in the knowledge of salvation. You, 
my friend, resemble in zeal the zealous Paul, who 
awakened and roused by his preaching many a sad 
and despairing heart, and who desired to be accursed 
from Christ for the sake of his countrymen; so it is 
with you, O preacher and minister of the Gospel. 
You come to Abyssinia, like an apostle, to devote 
health and energy to bring the Jews to Christ. ‘The 
Lord accept your unwearied diligence in his cause, 
and make your efforts redound to his plory, and to 
the enlightenment and conversion of his people. 
May patience and porserrcanoe be granted to you in 
your toilsome work, and may every seed you scatter 
produce thirty, sixty, and a hundredfold to the glory 
of God our Father, and Jesus our Redeemer. Amen.” 
—(Signed) ‘Salame, Archbishop and Metropolitan 
of Abyssinia.” 

The acquiescence of this exalted ecclesiastic in the 
proposal of the English evangelist secured for him 
the cheerful assent of the king, and we speedily find 
him accepting the hospitalities of what we sup 
should be termed (according to received diction) 
the archiepiscopal palace! The palace, however, 
does not appear to have afforded a home for thi 
devoted man for any lengthened period; but as he 
made it a centre from which to commence his opera- 
tions, we must give at least one sketch from many, 
which will convey some idea of the nature of Mr. 
Stern’s labours. We give it in his own words :— 

“To our disappointment, many of the men were 
absent in the fields, or at work in Gondar (the 
capital), and there was consequently a great pre- 
ponderance of the weaker over the stronger sex in 
our audience. An old monk, inflated with pride and 
self-righteousness, with his shrivelled face half con- 
cealed in his guarrie, or cotton cloth, as immovable 
as a statue, squatted on a parapet before the syna- 
gogue. To the horror and disgust of this apparent 
automaton, we seated ourselves on the same wall, 
though not near enough to the santon to pollute him 
by our profane presence. Without any exordium or 
preliminary conversation, frequently so necessary 
eyen among semi-barbarians, we at once interrogated 
the holy man why he had assumed the attire of a 
monk, since in the Bible monasticism was indirectly, 
if not directly, prohibited by the injunction that a 
priest should be a married man. With a mingled 
expression of scorn and perplexity, visible in the 
contracted brow of the ascetic, he replied, ‘ Among 
the children of Israel there have been monks ever 
since Aaron the high priest instituted the order.’ 
‘ Ah, monoxy ’ (monk), we replied, ‘ we greatly fear 
that you are better acquainted with the deserts, in 
which you have wandered, than with God’s Word. 
which you ought to have studied ; for if you 
devoted your idle time to that profitable subject, you 
would have discovered that Aaron was a man, 
and had sons who succeeded him in the office of 





priesthood.’ He was evidently crest-fallen, and 
gazed at us through his hollow eyes with an ex- 
pression of wonder and incredulity, which men of an 
untamed temper, in Eastern as well as African climes, 
assume when a sering. truth suddenly rouses their 
slumbering faculties. From the monk we turned to 
the interesting assemblage before us, and in plain and 
simple language acquainted them with our Object and 
aim, and warned and entreated them then, as sinners 
who had deathless souls to save or to ruin, to ‘flee 
from the wrath to come,’ The wonderful story of our 
Lord’s humanity, suffering, and death, in pa ok that- 
sin might be cancelled, and the guilt of it expiated 
deeply affected them, but pabecirg ah one aged 
woman, a mother in Israel, who, with tears streaming 
down her wan and tawny cheeks, smote upon her 
breast, and repeatedly ejaculated, ‘Oh, how great is 
our Bs that we reject love so divine, and despise 
blood so precious!’ Even the old monk (says Mr. 
Stern) was oy pe melted, and with great gravity 
told us that he was quite sure that the following 
passage referred to the Messiah: ‘The Lord thy 
God will raise up unto thee a Prophet from the 
midst of thee, of thy brethren, like unto me; unto 
him shall ye hearken.’ He was candid enough to 
confess that all his brethren and himself depended 
more on their works and asceticism, than on God's 
love and mercy as revealed in the Scriptures.” Hav- 
ing been informed that one of the evangelistic band 
who visited them would probably remain in the 
country, and therefore have an opportunity to repeat 
his visits, Mr. Stern remarks that, ‘‘ They were much 
pleased to hear that we did not wish to abandon them, 
and with the greatest fervour they implored on me 


this | and mine an exuberance of blessi 


n ” 

Such is a slight sketch, rae of a missionary 
enterprise, which, from the twofold aspect it presents 
towards corrupted Judaism, anda no less corrupted 
branch of the professing Church, can scarcely be 
supposed to yield in interest to any effort of the Kind 
throughout the globe. 

We hope to give a further insight to this work in 
future numbers. 








A BRAND PLUCKED OUT OF THE 
FIRE, 


A FEW years ago, on the invitation of a brother 
minister, I went to assist him in his labours. I soon 
feund that the prince of darkness was at work to 
resist the influence apparent among the people. 

The most formidable enemy was a band of infidels, 
headed by Mr. R-—, a man of unusual enta- 
tive powers, exceedingly bitter in his attacks on the 
Bible, with a heart full of hatred to Jesus of 
Nazareth. ‘These enemies of truth would attend our 
meetings one evening, and the next evening would 
meet to analyse and sheer at what they had heard in 
the house of God. Their comments were often bitter 
and blasphemous. Mr. R——, their leader, exhorted 
all to stand firm against the appeals of the fanatics, 
who, he claimed, were aiming to break up their 
association, founded on reason and dictated by 


common sense. 

In pry Sg sermon —referting to the eternal 
destiny of righteous and the wicked —I an- 
nounced that if any one present wished to converse 
with me on the subject of revealed religion, I should 
be glad to meet him at any time and place that 
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might best suit his convenience; The services. were 
hardly closed when the pastor said, ‘* I am sorry you 
gave just.such a notice. Mr. R-——— is here, and 
will immediately seek an interview with you, and 
will cause us trouble if he can, We know the man 
too well, He has for many years given us great 
trouble i our meetings. He has been the subject of 
many prayers, and is now regarded by Christians 
(except his pious uncle) as a hopeless case, given over 
to believe a lie, and seal his own fearful doom for 
ever.” I replied, ‘* Let us take his case once more 
noe A Saul of Tarsus was met, conquered, and 
umbled.” 

Immediately after the benediction we saw Mr. 
R——, ‘Sir,” he said, ‘Iam an unbeliever in the 
Bible, and in the doctrines preached by those calling 
themselves Christian ministers; aud I propose, as 


you have offered, to meet and discuss with you the | 
points on which we differ.” I consented, and we 
arranged to meet at the house of the pastor the next 


day at four o'clock. 


At the hour appointed, I found Mr. R——'s 


horse standing at the gate, and himself quietly 
seated within, ready for a combat. I said, ‘+ Well, 
Mr. R——, I am glad to see you here; you have, 1 
suppose, come to talk a little on the subject. of 
revealed religion as opposed to infidelity ; and let me 
ask, are you still firm in rejecting the teacisings of 
the Bible, and Christ as the t Saviour of the 
world?” He replied, “Iam. To me the whole isa 
mere fiction, the result of disordered brains, having 
no foundation in truth. This I can demonstrate 
beyond a doubt.” I asked, ‘Do you, sir, believe 
there is a God?” * Certainly I do, but not such a 
God as you and your Bible represent him to be.” 
“Do you feel confident, Mr. R-——, that you are 
right upon this grave subject?” ‘I will not claim 
to be infallible,” he replied ; ‘* but I am fully settled 
in the correctness of my present views.” ‘ Well, 
Mr. R——, if you are right, I certainly must be 
wrong, and you surely ought to labour to convince 
me of my sad mistake, and bring me to the only 
true light; and now, as we both believe in a 
Supreme Being, who can remove our blindness and 
enable us to see the truth, I = that we agree to 
kneel down, each before his , and here pray for 
each other. You pray to your God that he may 
open my éyes to see my errors, and abandon the 
Bible, and give up preaching Christianity; and at 
the same time I vill pray to my God in merey to 
open your eyes to see the fearful rock on which, 
I believe, unless you repent, you will soon be 
wrecked, and lost for ever!” “ I am not accustomed 


to pray,” he replied, “and I had rather not attempt | 
| before you a condemned, lost, guilty sinner; and I 


it at this time.” 

I urged again: “Mr. R——, if you are an honest 
man in your religious faith, =~ surely ought to pray 
to your God to bring a brother man out of the gross 
darkness of Christianity into the sunlight of infi- 
delity ; and as my proposition is inly a reason-~ 
able one, come now, Ict us pray before we begin to 
consider the points at issue between us. Perhaps we 
can get a little nearer to the truth if we seek to be 
taught of God.” To which he replied, “ I agreed to 
meet you to rm ints on — we differed, not 
to pray together. If you wish to , you may, 
I a ay ray in sec’ ot “Very well, tie R—-; 
come, let us 2 aan! for each other.” in he hesi- 
tated, and refused to kneel ; but I still urged, “ This 








But hold, Mr. R——-! 





is a solemn moment; sir; and I beg of you, if you 
will not pray for yourself, pray for me.” At this 
urgent request, he bent one knee to the floor. I still 
pleaded, “ Get down, Mr. R——; we need help from 
God, and we may hope he will hear and help us in 
this time of need.” He then placed his hands over his 
face, and prostrated himself in the position of a true 
suppliant. Again I urged, “Pray, Mr. R~—, for 
me, and I will pry for you.” The place, the cir- 
cumstances, and our humble attitude—our bodies 
pressing against each other, rendered it a momentous 
and solemn point of time, on which it would seem 
that the future destiny of an undying soul was sus- 

nded. Prayer went up before God, not from one 

eart only, but from that of the pastor and one or 
two others who were present. 

After commending Mr. R—— to God, we rose 
from our knees; and I said to him, “‘ We are now 
ready to talk, What have you to say against Jesus 
of Nazareth, that Saviour who, when on tlie cross, 
prayed for his enemies, ‘Father, forgive them ; for 
they know not what they do?’” He replied, 
“ Nothing, sir; nothing. I cannot talk with you at 
this time.” “And why not, Mr. R——?” “My 
mind,” said he, ‘is scattered. I cannot, for some 
reason, call up the arguments with which I intended 
to meet you; you will have, therefore, to excuse me 
for this time. I will try and meet you again.” 
ave you no argument to 
urge against the Bible, none against Jesus; that we, 
like honest men, may look at if?” ‘None at 
present, sir; none at present. Iam not in a proper 
condition to hold conversation-with you, and I must 
go. Please excuse me for this time. Good day, sir.” 
He immediately mounted his fleet horse, and rode off 
at full speed. 

Sickness in my family rendered it a duty for me to 
return home, which I did the next morning. A few 
days after I received a line, saying that at the next 
evening meeting Mr. R-—~ was there; and when 
the invitation was given that any one desiring to be 
remembered in the prayers of God's people should 
manifest it, Mr. R——— sprang to his feet, saying, 
‘Pray forme. Lama lost man. Iam standing on 
the very verge of ruin. My infidel foundation was 
entirely swept away when on my knees with Mr. 
W—, on Monday last. Friends, you have known 
my history and wicked course too well for many 
years. I have, as you well know, been the unblush- 
ait advocate of open infidelity ; and now [ make a 
full surrender. 1 beg you to. pray that if there is 
mercy for one so hell-deserving, it. may be extended 
to. my guilty, sinking soul. My former refuges of 
lies are all swept away. I stand before God and 


beg your prayers that I may find mercy, and become 
a. follower of that Jesus I have hated, persecuted, and 
rejected.” 

It gives us pleasure to add that this poor man no 
longer rejected the truths of the gospel, but peni- 
tentially embraced them. He became a humble fol- 
lower of the Lamb, and could say to his old com- 
panions in sin, “Come, see a man that told meall 
things that ever I did. Is not this the Christ, the 
Son of the living God?” He was baptised, and 
became an active, useful member of the church. He 
rejoiced to say of himself, in the language of the 
Lord to the prophet, “Is not this a brand plucked 
out of the fire?” 
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Eminent Christians. 
—_—o— 
FRIAR RICHARD, 
Asout the time when Joan of Arc performed such 
prodigies of valour to deliver France from the power 
and presence of the English, there liveda man named 
Friar Richard. This personage has always been 
somewhat mysterious, and is to this day but little 
known. ‘That he was a monk of the order of Minor 
Franciscans, or Cordeliers, is certain; but we are 
nowhere told positively when or where he was born, 
though probably in Italy. According to his own 
pan i masters were Friar Vincent—or Vincent 
Ferrier, the famous Dominicaa—and Friar Bernard, 
or St. Bernard, of Sienna, a Franciscan. Vincent, or 
St. Vincent, who died at Vannes, was in his life- 
time a great preacher, as we showed on a former 
occasion, and, among other topics, preached upon the 
coming of Antichrist. After his death Bernard con- 
tinued his apostolic labours upon the soil of Italy. 
The disciples of the saint retained and propagated 
his doctrine respecting Antichrist; and the preaching 
of these new apostles caused considerable excitement 
in the countries they visited, that is, in France and 
Italy. St. Bernard is said to have promulgated a 
new form of devotion, which consisted in the special 
honour shown to the name of Jesus. Whereas others 
exalted this saint or that saint, this relic or that relic, 
Bernard proclaimed aloud the name of Jesus. Like 
one of our own poets, he endeavoured to set forth its 
glories :— 
“* Jesus, Llove thy charming name, 
Tis music to my ear, 
Fain would I sound it out so loud 

That earth and heaven should hear.” 
But this language of Dr. Doddridge’s is not more 
enthusiastic than that of John Newton :— 


« How sweet the name of Jesus sounds 
In a believer's ear! 
It soothes his sorrows, heals his wounds, 
And drives away his fear,” &c. 


Charles Wesley, also, writes in the same strain :— 


“ Jesus, the name to sinners dear, 
The name to sinners given ; 
It scatters all their guilty fear 
And turns their hell to heaven.” 

When St. Bernard preached the Lent lectures at 
Viterbo, in 1426, at the end of his discourses, he 
exhibited to his assembled hearers a picture where the 
name of Christ was emblazoned in letters of gold, and 
surrounded with rays of light. The audience forth- 
with bowed their knees in honour of the sacred 
name. 

It is of course very uncertain how far superstitious 
ideas were soanseand with this preaching of Antichrist 
and the name of Jesus, but it produced a deep im- 
pression upon the popular mind. Multitudes of men 
and women publicly renounced the vanities of the 
world, and in a somewhat tumultuous manner grouped 
themselves around Bernard and Mainfroy of Vercelli, 
both of whom came after Vincent Ferrier, and were 
yet the rivals and opponents of each other. It is 
supposed that the Beguins, of Holland, and the Mora- 
vian community, who at first consisted of the fol- 
lowers of John Huss, derived their origin from 
similar movements in favour of a form of reli- 
gion. Pope Martin V. was upon to interfere 


in the case we refer to, and endeavoured to calm the - 


| 


| goon after o 








agitation which had been produced. At this very 
time, that is, in 1428, Friar Richard crossed the 
mountains, and preached the Advent sermons at the 
City of Troyes, in Champagne. As a fervent dis- 
ciple of the masters above named, he propagated with 
great zeal the doctrines of Antichrist and of the name 
of Jesus, He exhorted the poo of Troyes to live 
in the daily expectation of him that should speedily 
come, 

From Troyes, Friar Richard betook himself to 
Paris, where he preached in Lent, 1429. At first he 
met with the greatest success. A contemporary 
author reckons at more than thirty thousand the 
numbers of hearers and attendants who thronged to 
hear his sermons in the open air. Friar Richard 
publicly declared that Antichrist was born, and that 
the day of judgment would shortly come. But the 
new doctrines propounded by him were denounced 
by the authorities as unseasonable and dangerous, 
both in regard to doctrine and to civil policy. His 
liberty was menaced, and he therefore made his 
escipe from Paris on the night of April 30th, 1429. 
On the 1st of May thousands of persons who had 
hastened thither crowded in the plain St. Denis, at 
Montmartre, epi | to hear him. They met in 
vain; the preacher did not make his ap nce. 
Richard at once went over to the French, or the 
Hale nee of Charles VIT., who besieged Orleans, and 

e actively served the cause of that prince. He took 
a in the campaign of the consecration of Charles 

IT., and he became one of the confessors or‘chaplains 
of the Maid of Orleans. He arrived again at es, 
in July, 1429, and successfully assisted in the negotia- 
tions which were commenced between the city and 
its besiegers. ‘The soldiers of Charles, who wanted 
provisions, found there the beans which the people of 


| Troyes had sown as Richard exhorted, and by them 


the troops were nourished. Troyes and other places 
their gates to the king. 

The inhabitants of Paris, who were subject to the 
English, learned with great displeasure that their so 
famous and applauded preacher was nothing but an 
Armagnac, as the party of Charles was called. In their 
anger and revenge, says one author, they cursed the 
name of God and of the saints, and not only so, but 
went back again to these habits of gambling which 
they had been persuaded to break off, and threw aside 
the medal with the name of Jesus which he had in- 
duced them to wear, and took the cross of St. Andrew 
instead. Specimens of leaden medals supposed to be 
those here referred to are still sometimes found in 
France. 

The unfortunate Joan of Arc herself seems to have 
adopted the principles of Friar Richard, for when she 
was tortured at Rouen, she often invoked the name of 
Jesus. She asked for a cross, and they gave her two 
pieces of stick tied across withastring. Not satisfied 
with this she asked for a certain cross, upon which 
I. N, R. I. was inscribed, that she might have before 
her eyes the name of Jesus; for the letters in ques- 
tion stand for lesus Nazarenus, Rex Iudszeorum —Jesus 
of Nazareth, King of the Jews. The last word which 
she was heard to utter upon earth, when the flames 
wrapped about her and took away her voice, was the 
name of Jesus. These expressions of sincere and 
earnest piety drew tears from many an eye, and it 
was reported afterwards among the credulous, that the 
name of Jesus was seen in the fire which burned her. 
Surely we may hope well concerning those who in so 
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dark an age loved so much the name of Jesus! The 
Christian now can only say— 
“Til the honours of thy name, 
ion th my — oe breath ; 
en €88 C thee in my arms, 
The antidote of death,” 3 

M. de Viriville, from whom we extract many of 
the one particulars, is silent respecting the close 
of Friar Richard's career. The account given of him 
by Moreri is also defective. He says that he had 
been to Jerusalem before he came to Paris in 1429 ; 
and that he preached for eight days in the Church of 
the Holy Innocents, with extraordinary zeal. He 
began to h at five o’clock in the morning, and 
continued till ten or eleven, while the ch was 
so crowded that every accessible place was occupied. 
Instead of a pulpit, he preached from a platform nine 
feet high. At Boulogne, near Paris, he preached with 
so much power over all who heard him, that when 
they returned to the city, they lighted more than a 
hundred fires in the streets and squares, and burned 
whatever had been the instruments of their follies and 
their vices. The men cast into the flames their cards 
and draught boards, dice, billiards, and balls, and other 
things used in gaming. The women burnt their gay 
head-dresses, bracelets, necklaces, and collars, orna- 
ments, trinkets, lace, paint, and all that ministered 
to vanity and dissoluteness. Not onlyso, the preacher 
induced them to burn what they called mainte-glories, 
a sort of talisman or charm, usually the figures of 
small animals, superstitiously preserved in cabinets, 
wrapped up in satin, velvet, or fine linen, with the 
idea that they could never become poor while they 
retained them. Thus he attacked at once their 
vanities, their vices, and their superstitions, He 
also influenced them by his announcement that they 


would see great prodigies the following year, as he 
had ni y he said, his teachers Vincent and 
Bernard. 


How long aftcr he left Paris he continued to 
preach, we know not, nor have we been able to dis- 
cover when or where he died. We cannot, however, 
help thinking that one whose doctrine was so far 
removed from that of the base age in which he lived, 
was raised up by Divine grace to bea promoter and 
forerunner of that glorious work which became so 
manifest before a century had passed away. He was 
one of many who flash upon us like meteors in those 
dark times, and, like meteors, suddenly disappear. 
They serve to teach us that God has never been with- 
out witness in the world, and men who could live and 
die for the name of Jesus. 








Correspondence. 


—@e—. 

[When our opinion is desired upon any portion of Serip- 
ture, will our correspondents be good rode to write the 
Pp eat the top of the letter, naming the chapter and verse, 
and adding the signatures cs ig we are to address them. 
Then let the argon dey ted, or the question be asked. 

will guard against erroneous quotations, and save 
much time. The verse we are about to explain is in’ the 
required form.] 


No. 117.—E. B. C.—“ When the Apostles Barnabas 
and Paul.”—Acts xiv. 14.—WHY ARE BARNABAS AND 
PAUL STYLED APOSTLES ? 

The term “ les” denotes, first, by way of dis- 
tinction, the twelve whom Jesus selected to be witnesses 
of the sanctity of his life and of the grandeur of his 








miracles, and who were to make known to the world his 
sublime doctrines; but the term, in an inferior , is 
also applied to those who were sent on any special mis- 
sion, as in the case of Barnabas. Thus St. Paul, writing 
to the Philippians, speaks of Epaphroditus as their 
Apostle. In like manner this appellation is given to 
those persons who are said to have first planted the 
Christian faith in any place, thus:—Dionysius, of 
Corinth, is called the Apostle of France; Boniface, an 
Englishman, is styled the Apostle of Germany ; Bernard 
Gilpin, an English divine of exalted piety and great 
pre is called “the Apostle of the North.” 





No. 118.—BE. H.—A PRosELYTE OF THE GATE 
AND A PROSELYTE OF THE COVENANT. 

Su to be the same, and it is said no such dis- 
tinction of names occurred until after the fourteenth 
century. 





No. 119.—Aleph.—How caN Ca#RIsT BE SAID TO 
BE DIVINE AND YET DERIVE ANYTHING ?—AS WHEN 
HE DECLARES, “ALL POWER IS GIVEN UNTO ME.” 
—Matt. xxviii. 18. 

Christ here speaks as Mrprator. In reading the 
eventful history of our blessed Lord, we shall meet with 
many difficulties in relation to Christ’s person, and to 
his work, unless we regard him in a two-fold point of 
view—as both God and man. All the passages that refer 
to the Saviour are easily arranged under, either his 
Divine or his human nature, and by this process the 
difficulties will no longer exist. 





No. 120.—W. K.—Ca1n. 

In Scripture we read of Jair having thirty sons, of 
Ibzan having thirty sons and an equal number of daugh- 
ters, and of Gideon, who had seventy-one sons. We 
may therefore presume that our first parents, whose 
lives were lengthened to nearly a thousand years, had 
many sons and many daughters whose names are not 
recorded in Scripture. Moses, in his account of Adam, 
only mentions three sons, and no davghter; and yet we 
read, after the birth of Cain, Abel, and Seth, that Adam 
lived eight hundred years, and begat sons and daughters, 
Genesis v. 4. ee 

No. 121.—R. 8S. H.—* This generation shall not pass 
till all these things be fulfilled.”—Matt xxiv. 34. 

The Jews were accustomed to divide time into three 
great, periods, which they termed “dispensations” or 
“ generations ”—the Patriarchal dispensation, the Mosaic 
dispensation, and the generation or dispensation of the 
Messiah. Into this third dispensation they had already 
entered, although unwilling to recognise it; therefore 
we understand our Lord to mean that this generation, 
that is, this dispensation of the Gospel, shall not pass 
away until the things spoken of shall be accomplished. 





No. 122,—D. B. M.—“ At the name of Jesus every 
knee should bow.”—Philippians ii. 10. 

To bow the head or to bend the knee at the sacred 
name of Jesus no means exhausts the great truth 
implied in the text, which extends far beyond all outer 
marks of reverence. We regard the text as proclaiming 
to all intelligent beings the mediatorial character of 
Christ, and teaching them that iz the name only of 
Christ can men approach God and live; and therefore we 
piously close our prayers by asking that our petition 
may be granted us in, through, and for the sake of our 
Lord Jesus Christ; and this we do because He is the 
way, the truth, and the life, and in him all our desires 
are to centre, and from him all our mercies are to flow, 
for he is the one, the only, and the divinely-appointed 
Mediator betwixt God and man, consequently our prayers 
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ascend to the Father through Christ’s intercession, and 
our mercies descend to us by virtue of Christ's merits. 


No. 128.—W. ©.—* Because the foolishness of God 
is wiser than men, and the weakness of God is stronger 
than men.”—1 Cor. i, 25. 

The passage is expressed, as grammarians would term 
it, elliptically ; a portion of the statement is uttered and 
a portion is implied. We understand the reasoning thus: 
That which the ungodly regard as ‘‘ the foolishness of 
God,” is in fact greater wisdom than can be shown in 
the wisdom of the wisest of men, and those acts which 
the scoffer deems to be “the weakness of God,” are in 
reality stronger than all the strength of men. Let the 
scoffer know that Goed’s “ foolishness” is wiser than the 
wisdom of men, and God’s weakuess is stronger than the 
strength of man. 








No. 124.—J. H.—“If any man among you seemeth 
to be wise in this world, let him become a fool that 
he may be wise,””—1 Cor. iii. 18, 

Is there a wise man among you ? let him then show 
his wisdom by embracing that doctrine which the world 
calls foolishuess, 


No, 125.—E. 8. 8.— He shall be called a Nazarene.” 
— Matt. ii, 23. 

The term is designed to express. the abject and low 
condition of Christ, Isaiah liii. 3—12; Psalm Ixix. 
6—10. 








No. 126.—J. M.— Wart 1s ANTINOMIANISM ? 

Truth run to seed; Scripture abused ; doctrines per- 
verted ; the teaching of Christ and his disciples made 
to minister to the work of Satan. The advocates for 
antinomianism are men who delight in a smaller Bible 
than God has given to his church, men who take plea- 
sure in adding to the creed, and in curtailing the 
commandments; men who hold the truth in un- 
righteousness, and dishonour, God whom they profess to 
serve, and do discredit to the holy cause which they 
profess to embrace. Ofsuch men and of such teaching 
the good that follows is doubtful, but the evil is manifest 
and certain. A celebrated writer tells us that the 
Antinomians took their origin from John Agricola, who 
lived about the year 1538, and who taught that the 
law of the ten commandments is no way necessary un- 
der the Gospel; that good works do not promote our 
salvation, nor ill ones hinder it; that repentance is not 
to be preached from the decalogue, but only from the 
Gospel. This sect sprang up in England uring the 
time of Cromwell, and extended their system of libertin- 
ism much farther than Agricola did. Some of them, it 
is said, maintaiped that if they should commit any kind 
of sin, it would do them no hurt, nor in the least affect 
their eternal state, and that it is one of the distinguish- 
ing characters of the chosen of God, that they cannot do 
anything displeasing to God. It is but just to add, 


- that there are persons who are thought to hold senti- 


ments similar to these, who show forth a better life 
than their creed inculeates. 

That men may rightly appreciate the rich mevey of 
God, they must not lose sight of the artful and un- 
ceasing malice of the devil. Balaam could not afilict 
the Israelites, he therefore so counselled, that their 
Protector might himself afflict them, and the thousands 
that peris bore testimony to the craft of Satan. 
Men who are dwelling in a besieged town ought not 
only to éxamine well their own means of defence, but 
also they are as wise men in duty bound to ascertain the 
kind of weapons that will be brought against them, and 
the stratagems to which the foe will resort, that he may 
bring them into bondage. We would say, as the best 
antidote to Antinomianism, Let every good man observe 





with itude the bounteous dealings of God to his 
soul, but let every good man wateh with fear and 
trembling the movements and 0 ions,of- the devil 
for the discomfort of the souls of God’s servants, 


No. 127,—H. C.—“ Thou shalt not take the name of 

the Lord thy God in vain, for the Lord will not hold him 
guiltless that taketh his name in vain.”—Exod. xx. 7, 
_ The “name of the Lord” is put for his service, and 
implies whatever appertains to his honour; and, vonse- 
quently, it not only prohibits ail irreverent use of the 
terms by which the Almighty is designated, but also 
embraces our own Christian profession ; and therefore, 
when Boy deere aye we may regard it asa solemn 
admonition from God himself to all who call themselves 
by his name, that if they take upon them the name of 
the Lord, if they thus enlist into his service, they must 
think, and speak, and act, as becomes the “ Lord’s people,” 
otherwise their service is a payne Saar they take his 
name in vain. Let every one that th the name of 
Christ depart from iniquity. 

No. 128,~-W. W.-- And the angels which kept not 
their first estate, but left their. own habitation, he hath 
reserved in everlasting chains, uuder darkness, unto the 
judgment of the great day,”—Jude 6, 

Satan and his companions in iniquity, the fallen angels 
who retained not their innocency, but in rie aspired 
to some higher station than that which the King of 
Heaven in his wisdom had appointed for them, were, 
for their disobedience, hurled from their high and bright 
abode, to dwell in the dark a reseryed, like con- ~ 
demned and chained prisoners, until the judgment day, 
when they shall hear their sentence, and receive the 
punishment assigned to their wickedness, 





No. 129.—A Susscrrper.—WHEN SavL EXCLAIMED, 
“Lorp, WHAT WILT ‘HOU HAVE ME TO DO,” Was IT 
THE LANGUAGE OF ASTONISHMENT OR OF PENITENCE ? 

The vision had rendered the persecutor a believer in 
Christ ; as such he was ready to promote the faith which 
he had hitherto laboured to destroy: rue faith is that 
which is felt in the heart, acknowledged by the lips, 
and shown in the life; it is an active principle, leading 
the possessor to desire good gnd to do yood, and inclining 
him, to look up to heayen for guidance, and urging him 
ark of God, “ Lord, what wilt Thou bave me to do?” 

e regard the inquiry as the result of penitence. 





No. 180.-—A. D. I Before your pois can feel the 
thorns, he shall take the . away as with a whirlwind, 


both livi in his Psalm lyiii, 9, 
Bis “et y regards this psalm as a prophecy, 
s judgments against the judges of our 


denouncing 
Lord. The psalm sets before us the speedy and the 
certain penalty that will overtake those who in their 
decisions and judgments “work wickedness,” for the just 
God will vindicate the eause of the oppressed, and over- 
whelm with shame the oppressor. The illustrations are 
taken from scenes in the wilderness, scenes familiar to 
the Me of the.youthful shepherd, the sweet psalmist of 
Israel, by whom the prediction was penned. . 

In the East the shepherds heat their pots with thorns, 
or small twigs, which burn with intense fierceness and 
iret rapidity and yet “ere the cauldron’s side has felt 

e crackling thorn” the punishment that pursues shall 
overtake them, and the whirlwind is so powerful that 
neither men nor cattle van resist its effects. God will 
take away one and.all in their various degrees of guilt, 
He will take them away with the speed of the whirlwind 
that leaves desolation behind it, so that men shall say, 
* Verily there is a for righ’ ess, and there 
is a God that judgeth in the earth.” 
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No. 181.—-H. 8. (London.)—* Kiss the Son, lest he 
be angry.”’—Psalm ii. 12. 

A mode of salutation and token of respect which has 
been practised in all nations, It was also in ordinary 
uge among the Jews. It was used to denote reverence, 
affection, obedience, and allegiance. In all_ these 
points of yiew men are exhorted to submit to Christ’s 
authority, and to render honour to the Messiah, the Son 
of God, that they may not fall beneath his just dis- 
pleasure. 





No. 182,—H. 8.—* Some men’s sins are open before- 
hand, going before to judgment; and some men they 
follow after.”—1 Tim. v. 24. 

This passage must be restored to the context, and 
taken in connection with the twenty-second verse. The 
twenty-third verse forms no part of the admonition, and 
should be read in a parenthesis, and then the entire 
passage would be to this effect:—Take due care not to 
admit to the work of the ministry persons unfit for the 
holy duties, If, by any act of yours, you enable an 
unfit man to sin in a way that, without your aid, he 
could not sin, yon may he said to “partake of other 
men’s sins.” Keep yourself, therefore, pure in this 
respect, And this may be easily done; for, “some 
men’s sins are open beforehand ”—they are discernible 
at once, without the labour of investigation; “ going 
before to judgment,” leading you to pass judgment on 
them even before inquiry ; but in some men they follow 
after—that is, their sins are only known after much 
inquiry. So it is with their virtues. Therefore be not 
hasty in specnhns any man to the sacred office of a 
minister of Jesus Christ, 





No, 133.—J. S.—“ I know that my Redeemer liveth.” 
TBhebon Ball regabde th ds of the patriarch 
ishop Hall regar ese words of the i as 
implying, “ However Imay be judged by you, yet I 
know I have a Judge and a gravious mer to 
come.” Job here speaks of the Redeemer’s incarnation, 
and also of the resurrection from the dead; and the 
doctrine of a resyrrection and future judgment Job 
might have known from the prophecy of Bnoch, 


nied 


No. 1384.—W. W.—Tue Brioop oF Jxesvs CHRIsT. 
See answer to No. 61, May 81. 





No, 135.—Carist1ans.—See No. 61, May 81, 





No. 186.— R. 8. H. — Srntess PERFEctTIoN. — 
Answered No, 62, May 31. 





No. 187—W. P. (Penge). No. 139.—J. H.— 
ay Mammon of UNRIGHTEOUSNESS.—See No, 87, 
une 7. 


No. 188.--Grace.—‘“If any man’s work shall be 
burned,” &c.—See No, 66, May 31. 








No, 189—C, F. M.—Witn you PLEasE TO} their f 


EXPLAIN THE PanaBLe of THE Unjust STEWARD? 
We refer our correspondent to No. 87, June 7th, 


No, 140,—Sanaz. We do not think it necessary to 
reply to questions which can serve no practical purpose, 


‘No. 141--C, S—Tup Panaste or tas Unsusr 
Srewarp.—See answer to No, 87, June 7th. 


No, 142.—F. B,  (Hanley.)—This question is un- 
profitable. 











LITTLE WILLIE. 


Some have thought that in the dawning, in our beings’ 
freshest glow, 

God is nearer little children than their parents ever know ; 

And that if you listen sharply, better things than you 
can teach 

And a sort of mystic wisdom, trickle through their care- 
less speech. 


How it is I cannot answer; but I knew a little child, 

Who, among the thyme, and clover, and the bees, was 
reaning wild— 

And he came one summer evening, with his ringlets o’or 


is es, 
And his hat was torn to pieces, chasing bees and butterflies. 


“Now Tl go to bed, dear mother, for I’m very tired 
of play!” 

And he said his ‘“‘ Now I lay me,” in a kind of gentle way ; 

And he drank the cooling water from his little silver cup, 

And said gaily, “ When it’s morning, will the angels take 
me wp t’ 


There he lies, how sweet and placid! and his breathing 
comes and goes, 

Like a zephyr moving softly, and his cheek is like a rose ; 

But his mother leaned to listen if his breathing could 


be heard— 
**Qh}” she murmured, “if the angels took my darling at 
his word!” 


Night within its folding mantle hath the sleepers both 
le 
And a ts soft embracings rest the mother and the 
child : 
Upshe starteth from her dreaming, for asound hath struck 


er ear— 
And it comes from little Willie, lying on his trundle near. 


Up she springeth, for it strikes upon her troubled ear again 
And his breath, in louder fetches, travels from his Tungs 


in 
And his eyes are fixing upward on some face beyond the 


room. 
And the ‘blackness of the spoiler from his cheek hath 
chased the bloom. 


Never more his ‘‘Now I lay me,” will be said from 
mother’s knee, 

Never more among the clover will he chase the humble-bee; 

Through the night she watched her darling, now des- 
pairing, now in hope, 

And about the break of morning did the angels take him up. 








THE KNOWLEDGE OF KNOWLEDGE. 


“ Am I a Christian? ” is the question of many aching 
hearts. They are far from the calm regions of assur- 
ance, and because of this, are ready to write bitter 
things against themselves, The very fact that their 
hearts ache is an encouraging sign, and many who 
are in this plight are true and exemplary disciples. 
There is a chapter in the Bible full of cheer to such 
hearts. It is the fourteenth of John, whose first 
words are a key to the character of the whole 
chapter: “ Let not your heart be troubled.” This is 
the charge of a sympathising Saviour, who desires 
the tranquillity of his people ; and in seeking to allay 
ears, he shows them that they havea knowledge 
of which they are not conscious. They do not know 
that they know, and this ignorance of knowledge is 
the source of their disquiet. In the case of our 
Saviour’s disciples to whom he at that time spoke, 
they knew Jesus, they knew the Father, and they 
knew the Spirit, and yet they were ignorant of their 
knowledge. They never analysed their own faith, 
Christ says to them (ver. 4), ‘The way ye know.” 
That way to heaven was himself. But Thomas, 
speaking for the disciples, replies, ** Lord, we know 
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not whither thou goest, and how can we know the 
way?” Itis then the Saviour opens their eyes by 
saying, ‘‘ J am the way.” So their first instance of 
ignorance of knowledge was dispelled. For they had 
known Christ, and known him as the way. Now, 
for the first time, he leads them to the consciousness of 
that knowledge. 

Again the Saviour tells them (verse 7), “‘ Ye know 
the Father.” But Philip, who now takes Thomas’s 

lace as spokesman, replies: ‘‘ Lord, show us the 
ather, and it sufficeth us.” They are sure that they 
do not know the Father. Jesus answers: “ He that 
hath seen me, hath seen the Father.” And so they 
are made aware of another knowledge which they had 
essed without knowing it. They had known the 
Father, but until pow they had not been aware of 
that important knowledge. 

Still again the Saviour assures them (ver. 17), ‘‘ Ye 
know the Spirit,” and shows them that by the Spirit 
he will manifest himself unto them (ver. 21). Again 
they plead ignorance, through Judas (not Iscariot), 
saying, “ How is it that thou wilt manifest thyself 
unto the world?” (ver. 22). Of the manifestation 
through the Spirit, they are sure that they are ig- 
norant. But Jesus continues to assure them of their 
knowledge of the Spirit in hearing his words (ver. 
22), and further shows them that after his departure 
they would be more fully aware of that knowledge 
(ver. 26). ~ 

In this way our Lord cheers his disciples’ hearts, 
by revealing to them their own knowledge. Now 
they are glad, because they know that they know the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. 

Let doubting Christians come to this Word of God, 
and hear the assuring voice of Jesus. They havea 
knowledge which they do not know. Let. them seek 
to know it. Let them think of Jesus as he discloses 
himself to be the way. Is he not their way to pardon, 
to peace, to holiness, and to heaven? Moreover, is 
he not the express image of the Father’s person ? 
And still again, is he not made known to them by the 
Spirit, who teaches the spiritual mind ‘all things? ” 
Surely, they know Jesus, Then they know all that 
can cheer and assure their hearts. They know that 
heaven is theirs; they know that the Father receives 
them; they know that the Spirit dwells in them. 








PREACHING TO CHILDREN, 


Ricutiy done, this is a pleasant and useful work, 
both for the minister who preaches, and the children 
who listen. When it is done improperly, nothing is 
better adapted to put the young people to sleep, and 
to stuyefy the labours of the pastor among the lambs 
of his flock. 

How is it spoiled? How can it be mended? On 
the practical answering of these two questions depends 
much good or much evil. 

A very common cause of failure is, that the preacher 
is too deep, too prosy, too lengthy, or too magnilo- 

uent for his youthful congregation. He speaks to 
them in long words and elegantly finished sentences, 
which might do well enough if he were preaching to 
their nts. He shoots over their youthful heads, 
instead Of directing his shafts of simple truth directly 
at their hearts. He wearies them out witha sermon 
of twice or thrice the proper length. The children 
are wearied and sleepy; the parents are dull; the 
preacher disheartened. 





Another cause of failure is in the other extreme. 
The minister is told that the youthful minds and 
hearts must be reached by great simplicity of speech. 
Forthwith he addresses them as if they were all babes 
in arms. Reaching, perhaps, the minds of the 
youngest members of the infant class, he forgets thut 
the older scholars are more advanced. They are all 
“ my dear little children” in his eyes, and are all of 
equally infantile ability to understand. This man 
may approach nearer to success than the man who 
overshoots the youthful capacity, but he, too, brings 
preaching to the young into contempt, and therefore 
inte disuse. 

Some men, again, fail to interest children in 
preaching to them, by reason of the violent attempts 
which they make to secure perfect order. 

We must have — order, or something very 
near it, if we would do any good in pg or 
preaching to children. There are two ways of at- 
tempting to secure this desired order; the first, by 
telling the children that they must be quiet, and that 
they will be soundly punished if they are not; the 
second, by speaking to them in such an interesting 
manner, and with such interesting matter, as to fix 
their attention firmly on the speaker. The first of 
these methods generally fails. e second may be set 
down as a certain success. 

And now for the other side of the question. How 
can reg to children be made interesting and 
useful ? 

As a lawyer reaches the minds of a jury by enter- 
ing into their feelings and sympathies, and making 
himself one of them, so, only to a much greater degree, 
must the minister enter in among the little children, 
and make himself as one of them, if he would take the 
truth to their hearts. ‘There are pastors who never go 
into their Sunday-schools; who never see the children 
except when they make a formal visit to their nts ; 
who never have a pleasant word to say to the little 
ones in case they meet them in the street. These 
men wil] not reach the children from the oe. 

If the pastor will uently go into his Sunday- 
school, not merely to ea stiff speech, but to pass 
from class to class with a pleasant word of encourage- 
ment for both teachers and scholars, he will find that 
the children want to hear him preach, and that he is 
better fitted for it than if he stayed away from the 
school. A few earnest and lively words spoken will 
help the matter. All reserve, all formality should be 
laid aside. The children should be taught to respect 
and love their pastor, but not to be afraid of him. 

And ‘what shall we preach about? Almost every- 
thing—if we do but go about it rightly. There is 

y any limit to the subjects which may be used, if 
we go into them, “ speaking the truth in love,” using 
plain words, short sentences, and simple illustrations. 








THE CONFIDENCE OF PAUL, 

**T kNow whom I have believed, and I am persuaded that 
he is able to keep that which { have committed to him 
against that day.” 

O stroNG assurance! most comforting persuasion | 
Christian! do you desire to have the same confidence 
in Jesus in a ba hour? Then live to Jesus as did 
the Apostle Paul. Give him your confidence, your 
love, and lie will prove himself faithful to theend. It 
may not be, that you shall exhibit the same strong 
faith, or give expression to the same feelings of un- 
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shaken reliance on the Saviour, but be will have 

, you will havesecurity. Let the shadows gather 
round you, dark and gloomy—let the night close in 
upen your weary footsteps, threatening and tem- 
pestuous, still the eye of faith will discover the soul- 
guardian—the treasure-keeper—the friend that 
sticketh closer than any brother. Do you long for 
the’ grace of assurance? Do you feel, at times, a 
doubt of your soul's safety. So did Paul. He 
dreaded lest ‘after having preached to others, he 
himself should be a cast away.” Assurance is not a 
grace given to the believer, and never again weakened 
or removed. His experience is yaried, his journey is 
not-all sunshine. There are times of cloud, and storm, 
and tempest; yea, even when his heart is glad and 
joyous—when, with a holy rapture, he can exclaim, 
‘Thou hast anointed mine head with oil, and made 
my cup to run over,” there are unseen yet powerful 
agencies at work, to de and sadden his soul. 'To- 
day he is bold and ardent, to-morrow weak and feeble; 
to-day he realises the assurance, ‘' I have blotted out 
thy transgressions as a cloud, and thine iniquities as 
a ee a = ene me; i seeney he is m7 

e Vi ths of despondency, and cries out, “ 
wretched Lae” that I am! who stall deliver me from 
the body of this death?” Long years of training 
and discipline are needed, ere the Christian can hope 
to take up the language of the great Apostle. But 
fear not, trembling one! Still ‘* cast burden on 
the Lord, and he ‘will sustain you ;" still cling to the 
assurance, ‘*T will not leave thee, nor forsake thee,” 
O look back on the page of your experience, as did 
the Apostle, and: be not’afraid.”’ See your pilgrim- 
path studded thick with Ebenezers, testifying to your 
Saviour’s faithfulness and mercy. Think of his mani- 
fold gracious interpositions in the past—sustaining 
you in trial, suppor you in perplexity, helping you 
when vain was the help of man. ‘Take these things 
as the pledges of faithfulness in the future, and let this 
ever be your ers. 

“‘ Lord, give me grace to trust thee at all times, in 
joy and in sorrow, in sickness and in health, and in 
thy good time enable me truly to say with thy ser- 
vant of old, ‘I know whom I have believed, and am 
persuaded that he is able to keep that which I have 
committed to him against that day.’” 








Houths’ Department. 


THE GLASS DECANTER. 
“Tuere is one thing we have not got,” said a 
newly-married wife, wiping down the shelf of her 
small, snug closet, which seemed pretty well stocked 
with necessaries and comforts, 

“ What is it, Fanny?” asked James, her husband, 
* A decanter. We have nothing to put spirits in. 
We must have, I think, a decanter.” A decanter 
was more of a“ must have” then than now; and 


James drew some change from his pocket, which on | is 


counting over was not enough for the purchase. 

“T would buy a one,” said Fanny, “ while I 
was aboutit; not thin glass, that will break ge" 
os sac eut-glass one will be cheaper in 
end. 

James thought he should finish 4 job by noon, the 
wages of which would not only buy the decanter, but 
fill it also; and he went out to his work. It was a 
neat new two-story house this young couple lived 





in, built by James himself in ‘*odd moments,” he 

eaid 3 for James's joinery was in good demand, aryl he 

was rarely out of employment, There was a patch of 

ground round it, with vegetables enough for summer 

eating, and a few for harvest. They were a well 

brought-up, industrious, happy couple, with good 
ts. 


prospects. 
A few nights after, when James came home, he 
drew out from his green baize jacket the best-looking 


| decanter to be found at Hobbs’, he said, and held it 


up before Fanny and the candle. It was filled. “ Let’s 
try it,” said James. ‘“ Hobbs said it was the very 
best. Hand me a tumbler, Fanny.” 

Oh! no, James,” replied his wife, it is not for 
us; it is for company or sickness. Let us save it.” 

T should not object to tasting ;” so he put two or 
three spoonfuls of sugar into a tumbler, poured out a 
suitable quantity of Holland gin, and added some hot 
water from the singing tea-kettle. ‘ Excellent 
oe James, stirring, and offering it to his 
wife. 

** No, James, you drink first,” answered she; and 
Fanny folded her clothes, while James sipped the 
smoking beverage. ‘*It seems to me you have not 
left much,” said Fanny, smiling, and taking her 
turn at the tumbler, ‘* but it is as much as I want ;” 
and she leisurely finished the remainder. 

This was the first glass of toddy from the new 
decanter; and as James and Fanny sat by their 
warm hearth, in pleasing chit-chat, they did not see 
the coil of a serpent in the bottom of the tumbler. 
Perhaps a microseope was needed to discern it; but 
it was there. 

By-and-by a baby was born in the house. Happy 
father and mother, with their plump little one, who 
filled their hearts with a new joy! Fanny was 
happy; only as the months went by, once in a 
while a fear took hold of her, a strange fear, that 
made her shudder. What was it? Had she got a 
glimpse of the mt? Ah, among all the increas- 
ing wants of the littie household, there was nothing 
which oftener needed filling than the glass decanter. 

Oue day, on hearing her husband’s step in the 
yard, she arose with baby sleeping in her arms, 
tiptoed into the closet, and, snatching the decanter 
from the shelf, thrust it into a small ewpboard below, 
and turned the key. Back she went with a trem- 
bling heart. James soon after came in. First he 

luyed with the baby, then sidled to the closet, and 
Taany heard the closet-door creak. “What will 
James think ?” thought Fanny anxiously, and much 
afraid. She laid baby down, and tried to busy herself 
with dinner. Presently her husband passed through 
the kitchen without speaking. Dinner ready, she rang 
the bel]. James came in, and took a seat by the fire. 
Baby crept towards him, but he took no notice of it. 
‘+ Are you sick, James?” asked Fanny, “ Not very 
well,” answered he, sulkily. You have taken 
cold,” she said, with affectionate earnestness; “it 
very raw. Let me make you a bow! of tea.” 
« Teal ” growled her husband, angrily, ‘I don't want 
any old woman’s nostrums.” He rested his elbows 
on his knees, and his head between his hands. 
Fanny pitied him. ‘* What will you have, James?” 
asked Fanny. ‘‘ Can T get you anything?” 
“Is there anything in the house?” he asked, 
ly turning his face towards her with an asking 
joo, ‘sT think it would make me feel better.” 
“ Well, poor James is sick,” thought Fanny, trying 
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hard to feel there was no harm in unlocking the little 
cupboard, and offering that cup to her husband’s lips 
which a few minutes before she was so anxious to 
save him from. Poor Fanny wanted firmness. The 
contents of the decanter were soon emptied, and 
James took it away to be re-filled. It did not come 
back the next day, or the next, or the next. The 
tumblers were clean and dry, and through the livelong 
week showed no marks of sugar, gin, or toddy. 
‘¢ James sees his danger, and he has put the decanter 
away,” thought Fanny, with a thankful heart.) A 
heavy weight seemed lifted from her, and again she 
sang about the house. 

James had a small poultry-yard, which not only 
kept a supply of eggs for his family, but made. an 
occasional trade for the neighbours. One day, 
about this time, Fanny went to the barn to get a 
newly-laid egg for James’s favourite pudding. She 
and the little. boy loved to hunt for eggs. In 
the hay she found a new hole, which, quite likely, 
led to a new nest. Down she thrust her hand, 
and grasped at something. Fanny started and 
turned pale, and shrank back trembling. It. was 
not a hen, or chicken, or egg she touched, but 
something that took her Sanath away, and she felt 
as if she could lie down to die.. A serpent? It was 
the glass decanter which she pulled out, hid away 
there half filled—with what ?—Rum.. Fanny forgot 
her eggs, her pudding, her child; as she sat there and 
cried as if her heart would break, 

* + * + * 

We must now pass over several years of poor 
Fanny's life; sorrowful years they grew to be. 
Many children were born to the Farmers. The 
two oldest died, and the mother wept bitter tears. 
But greater sorrow was in store for her; as her 
husband went, step by step, down, down, down, 
until he lost his fine manly look, neglected his work, 
was no longer seen at church, and everything within 
and without his house showed the mournful tokens of 
a ruined home. 

So things went on till Silas, the second son, was 
twelve years old. A fine lad was he. Two years 
before, Silas went to live in a gentleman’s family, 
when (tle gentleman dying) he came home to seek 
other employment... It was not. long before Hobbs 
had his eye on him—Hobbs, the dram-seller, whose 
little shop at the corner ,had manufactured more 
hard drinkers than any shop in the county, making 
its owner rich on other.men’s sins. ‘* A.smart little 
fellow,” said Hobbs, with his eye on Silas; ‘and 
I can get him for nothing,” chuckling over the long 
account run up against the Farmer estate. . He deter- 
mined to go over and talk with his mother about 
it. ‘A fine lad that Silas of yours,” said Hobbs, 
seating himself in a chair. “Silas is a good bas 
replied his mother, sadly—‘‘a good: boy.” | ‘* Well,” 
proceeded Hobbs, with a little creditable embarrass- 
ment, “perhaps you know there is an account 
against your husvand, which, may be, you will like 
Silas to help wipe off.” “I did not know there were 
any honest debts there,” said Fanny, a faint colour 
mounting into, her pale face as she thought 
of the wicked enticements be used to keep for his 
victims. ‘* Your husband can remember, I sup- 
pose,” exclaimed Hobbs, angrily; ‘and if I am 
not paid soon, you must take the consequences.” 
With a house still over her head, Fanny had contrived 
to get along. She feared at no distant day it might 





be drank away, and she well might dread a creditor 
like Hobbs... ‘The mother was cowed. ‘I will 
talk with Silas about it,” she said, humbly. ‘ What 
would you allow him?” “Oh, I sha’n’t be hard,” 
said the-hard. old man ; “send the boy to me; ” and 
Hobbs was not sorry to decamp. He could meet the 
frightful oaths and reeling idiocy of the wretched 
man who frequented his bar, but the presence of a 
stricken woman alarmed his conscience. , 

When Silas came home his mother told him. 
“Never! mother, never!” exclaimed Silas; ‘* never 
will I go and deal out rum to my father or to any- 
body’s else father. No liquor shall through my 
hauds. Why, mother, I am a soldier in the Cold 
Water army.” 

“If father gives you the decanter, you must go 
and buy some,” nai his little brother. “Never!” 
re Silas. ‘Then father would beat you,” said 
little Fanny, shrinking. ‘* I would be beaten to death 
rather than break my pledge,” said Silas. ‘t Obey 
your ” said his mother, for the mother’s spirit 
was altogether crushed, and she was ready to counsel 
any compromise rather than rouse the brutal rage of 
the husband and father. Silas did not believe in com- 
promising with wickedness, but he said nothing. 

That evening James Farmer came home and told 
Silas to run down to Hobbs’s, and bring home the 
decanter. His mother trembled, but Silas took his 
cap and walked away. He entered the shop as the 
old man was filling it. ‘‘You are Silas Farmer, 
I suppose. Well, I want you in my shop,” said 
Hobbs, in.a tone which was meant to be pleasant. 
‘“‘T came for the decanter,” said the boy. “And I 
want you in my shop,” cried the old man, testily, 
putting it on the counter. ‘+I cannot come, sir,” re- 

lied Silas, firmly. ‘“‘I am a soldier in the Cold 
ater army, and I cannot serve in the shop where 
my father was made a drunkard.” Without stopping 
further, Silas. seized the decanter and went off—not 
homeward ; no, no, for he was a soldier in the Cold 
Water army. He ran toa neighbouring well. On 
the green grass which grew around it—for everything 
looks fresh and green where pure water is—he poured 
out the destroying liquor. Drawing up a bucket of 
water, he carefully rinsed the decanter; then filling 
it with water, fresh and sparkling, he ‘pottled it up 
and went home. 

“Father,” said the brave boy, entering the bed- 
room where his, enfeebled parent was about undress- 
ing, “I have brought you some good, wholesome 
drink, such as Gud e, and. it is all I could bring 
you, because I am a soldier in the Cold Water army.” 
‘* A soldier in what.? ” asked the father, looking round 
with his bleared. eye. “In the Cold Water army, 
father. We are fighting against wicked king Alcohol; 
and, oh! father, do come and join our ranks; do, 
father!” There was something in the almost ago- 
nising earnestness of his son that touched James 
Farmer's heart. ‘‘ Do, father!” rang in his ears the 
livelong night, True, he gruffly motioned the boy 
away ; but there were other things that he could not 
motion away so easily. His mind was alert, and he 
had nothing to.stupefy it—nothing to moisten his 

hed lips and burning tongue—nothing to quench 

is craving thirst, but the pure water in his well-filled 

decanter. The first object he descried in the grey 
early dawn was his decanter. He it wit 

his trembling hands. No liquor fumes quickened his 

senses. How he longed for ‘ta drink.” Again he 
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looked at the decanter. No hope there; it was only 
water, water, water. He glared round the room. 
How changed was everything in that once happy 
room—everything else but the glass decanter. And 
what a train of mi had it, brought into his 
family! As he looked at it, were and serpents, 
hissing and stinging, seemed crawling from it, mock- 
ing him. with mockings. That dreadful de- 
lirium, the curse of the drunkard, was creeping over 
the fine strong frame of James Farmer. He shouted 
aloud, “ Drink! drink! drink!” 

For days and nights did Fanny and her son watch 
by his hed: ead bathe his hot brow and cool his burn- 
ing tongue with cold water. ‘Do, father!” came 
first. to fis mind when it began to clear up. ‘Oh, 
my God, help me!” cried the sick man. ‘“ Almighty 
Saviour! help me to keep it,” prayed he, as Silas, true 
to his soldier duty, brought the cold water pledge to 
his father’s bedside. large, sprawling letters 
James wrote his name, and the family knelt down, 
while the minister.prayed for forgiving mercy, and 

to strengthen him in days to come. 

“ Here, father,” said Silas, going to the closet. when 
the solemn service was over, ‘‘ here is the decanter 
filled with fresh cold water; will-you not seal your 
pledge to total abstinence by a glass of this whole- 
some drink?” ‘Oh, let us smash that decanter!” 
cried little Fanny. ‘‘ And bury the pieces,” added 
Freddy. ‘From our sight for ever,” said Fanny, the 
mother. ‘That is all which is left of our first house- 
keeping, Fanny. Let it stand always filled with 
water, a witness of my reform, as it was the com- 
panion of my fall,” said the penitent father. So 
there it stands, an abiding memorial of sad days, now 
better and brighter. 





A YOUTHFUL CHRISTIAN. 


B——. was a sprightly boy of twelve, and pos- 
sessed an active, inquiring mind. His religious train- 
ing at home was thorough, which made him well 
Spawentes with the doctrines and duties of the 


e was for a season, during a recent period, 
brought under the guidance and training of an aunt 
whose leading aim was to bring him to Jesus, an 
whose efforts were blessed to his spiritual good. 
Whilst distressed about his soul, a friend said to him, 
‘““We are very anxious that you should be a 
Christian.” Immediately the tears sprang to his 
eyes, and he exclaimed, “Oh! I have tried—I have 
resolved to be good a great many times, but every 
time I have been more wicked! It is of no use. I[ 
never can be a Christian.” ‘* Why not?” ‘* Because 
I cannot be good.” -He was then told that Christ 
alone must make him good—that he saved sinners, 
and never came to save good Sag reP he 
was waiting to be gracious, and was ready to 
save him. ith this truth fastened upon his mind, 
he knelt down with his friend, who prayed that God 
would forgive him, take away his sins, and make him 
a lamb of his fold. He arose from his knees com- 
forted and happy; he believed in Jesus; and from 
that moment he loved the Saviour, and sought to 
please him ; and from that time those who came in 
contact with him, and were mostly with him, saw a 
marked change. He strove to gain a victory over a 
naturally impetuous pint, and was delighted when 
he succeeded. His father would frequently come 
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upon him in out-of-the-way places reading his Bible, 
or Hannah More’s “ Private Devotions.” He courted 
religious conversation with his family. 

Several weeks were thus pleasantly spent in his 
happy home, when he was attacked with diphtheria. 
In the early stages of the disease, he said to his 
aot “Tamso glad I gave my heart to Jesus_be- 
fore I was sick.” At another time he said, ‘* You 
know what my feelings have been, though I have not 
talked much about them, for I did not want to be 
deceived: but something tells me [ am never to get 
well. It matters not, however, at what age one dies, 


if he is prepared.” 

As the te did not yield to the remedies, the 
physician concluded to try tracheotomy. Just before 
the painful operation was performed, to which he 


submitted with perfect fortitude, and without a 
murmur, he repeated in a whisper, with great earnest- 
ness, ‘* Precious Saviour |!” an exclamation which had 
oft passed his lips. This last effort to save life proved 
unavailing. After some hours of hard respiration, he 
breathed his last, as all who stood round his couch 
supposed ; but, after some three minutes of suspended 
animation, an obstruction was removed from bis 
throat, when, with slow and difficult gasping, he 
gradually recovered breath. As soon as this was 
fairly regained, his consciousness’ seemed fully to 
return. He placed his hands upon his breast, his 
lips moved, and smiles of indescribable sweetness 
brightened his face. Then he attempted, by various 
rapid and convulsive motions of his hands, to express 
his feelings. His physician said, “ Where have 
you been?” He instantly pointed upward. Then 
his father said, ‘‘In heaven, dear?” He nodded assent 
again and again, his face beaming with joy. 
Presently, he pointed with a finger of each hand to 
the palm of the other, and then, by an effort raising 
his feet. frem the bed, touched his insteps. No one 
could at once interpret the sign, but when his 
physician suggested that he might mean an allusion 
to his Saviour, his father said, ‘Do you mean your 
Saviour who was pierced for you?” His response 
was again a repeated affirmation, by motions of the 
head, so that all who watched him were repeatedly 
overcome with emotion. 

For some minutes this scene continued—the point- 
ing heavenwards—the radiant smiles—the clasped 
hands, and lips moving in prayer, until exhaustion 
intervened, avd a quiet slumber succeeded. A few 
hours afterwards the messenger came, removing the 
sufferer from all earthly pain, and leaving upon his 
countenance an impress of heavenly peace. 

In this manner Jesus prepared our young friend 
for heaven, and in this way he passed from the arms 
of love to those of the Beloved. 








5 Short Arrotes. 


A Liverat Faita.—Mrs. Mason, who was a mis- 
sionary among the Karens for eighteen years, was 
usually called mamma by her pupils. A little Karen 
boy once addressed to her this short letter, no doubt in 
the full belief that he was employing a strong Christian 

ent:—* Dear Mamma,—'The Bible says, ‘ Ask, 
and ye shall receive.’ I read so in the holy book of 
Matthew. Please send me a knife!” Mrs. Mason 
rewarded the little fellow’s faith by giving him the 


object he so much desired. 
Ralswies to Ourist.— When we get near to Christ 
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it makes us tender, and it is then very hard to hurt our 
feelings, We are then more easily hurt through Christ 
than through ourselves. We feel indignities which are 
cast upon Christ; but even they excite in us. pity, and 
lead us to pray for them rather than utter harsh, unkind 
words. ‘The farther we get away from Christ, the more 
sensitive we are—the more touchy—the more easy it is 
to hurt our feelings—the more easy it is to ex: te 
us and cause us to render railing for railing, harsh, un- 
kind words for unkind words, and to say severe, 
cutting things. 

Tur Great Work.—A person can be about no 
greater work than that of the Redeemer. And when 
any one would divert him from this, he cannot give a 
more appropriate answer than that of Nehemiah to San- 
ballat—“I am doing a great work, so that I cannot come 
down; why should the work cease, whilst I leave it and 
come down to you?” It was conviction of this truth 
which moved the yenerable William Carey to exclaim, 
when the Rangoon Government placed his son Felix in 
a dignified and important office, “My son is shrivelled 
from a missionary into an ambassador.” 

Wortpiy Vantry.—Behold the grass! In the morn- 
ing it is green and groweth up, it waves its seedy heads, 
and exultingly bids defiance to the blast ; but ere even- 
ing casts its shades around, and the cold dews in unseen 
showers descend, it droops its head, ’tis withered, ’tis cut 
down! Unwise and foolish, know ye are but grass! 
* Dust ye are, and unto dust shall ye return!” © As the 
fowls of the air and the beasts of the field fall a prey to 
the devouring worm, so must ye! Earth must become 
your pion. and the grave your hiding-place. 

A Reproor,—One day while Lady Raffles was almost 
overwhelmed with grief for the loss of a favourite child, 
unable to bear the sight of her other children—unnable 
to bear even the light of day—humbled upon her couch 
with a feeling of misery, she was addressed by a ; 
ignorant, uninstructed native woman of the lowest class 
(who had been employed about the nursery), in terms 
of reproach not to be forgotten. “Tam come,” said the 
woman, “ because you have been here many days shut 
up in a dark room, and no one dares to come near you. 
Are you not ashamed to grieve in this manner, when 
you ought to be thanking God for having given you the 
most beautiful child that ever was seen? Were you not 
the envy of everybody? Did any one ever see him or 
speak of him without admiring im? And instead of 
letting this child continue in this world till he should he 
worn out with trouble and sorrow, has not God taken 
him to heaven in all his. beauty? What would you 
have more? For shame !—leave off weeping, and let me 
open a. window.” : 

TuE Trinity.—A fine new church edifice had just 


dome was being finished. A number of dials ap 

for a city clock. Let us suppose there were just three 
of these, exactly alike, equal in size and importance, and 
soon to be connected with the common mechanical ar- 
rangement within. This may aid to an understanding 
of the Trinity. The invisible chronometer may repre- 
sent that indissoluble essence of the Godhead called 
Jehovah; and these dials its persons, ‘called Father, Son, 
and Spirit, There is one clock, but three dials; and yet 
each dial is a full and complete clock, and still there are 
‘not three time-pieces, but one only. If we number 
these dials first, second, and third, the individuals who 
reside in that part of the city on which dial number two 
reflects or points, can see all that is necessary in regard 
to the division of time, without seeing either of the 
others. The word “face” is used in Scripture as that 
feature in the second person of the Trinity, in which 
all the communicable excellencies of Jehovah are made 
to appear to man. Now, as Christ is the dial, or face, of 
the Deity that is turned to a sinful world, so in him we 





been erected in the city. It was within view. “Its |- 





seo all the fulness of the Godhead, On this we are all 
urged to look and be sayed ; and surely the light of the 
bin e of the glory of God in this “ face” will be 
the grandest exhibition of divine beauty that the greatest 
saint will ever see. 

Tar Trp Ministre or Gop.—The servant of God 
re in his law, and bears with pleasure the yoke which 
his Master appointeth him to bear, He is the same up- 
right and honourable man when the veil of secrecy con- 
ceals him from the public view, as when he appears on 
the theatre of the world, and the eyes of multitudes are 
fixed upon him. He knows that secrecy is a word of 
no meaning; invented only to deceive—that “ darkness is 
light before God,” who poamtenite the inmost recess of 
the beart, and from whom no secrets are hid—who 
observes his passing thoughts, his embryo affections, and 
abortive purposes, and records them for the judgment 
bi He refrains from all that is prohibited, practises 

f-denial, and accustoms himself to take up the cross, 
He will not fpprreeh very near the boundaries which 
pei Norge ds Mendy pace t in which peat to pei his 

ins, an r his enjoyments, lest, ‘in an un- 
Foardsa moment, he shoult clekiten ‘them. He feels 
the sanctity and height of his calling. He is So 
who presents himself a living sacrifice to God, He is a 
king, and his own heart is the territory which he 
governs; and if ever he feels a rising disposition to 
covet what God withholds, he remembers Lot’s wife, and 
averts his eyes from the forbidden object. In the course 
of his service he encounters difficulties and suffers hard- 
ships. Not to feel them, he considers, would show in- 
sensibility; to murmur would betray ingraeiinets 
“ Shall we receive good at the hands of God, and 
we not receive evil ?” 
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MRS. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES. 

BY THE AUTHOR oF “THE CHANNINGS.” 

OHAPTER XXI. 

THE FORGOTTEN LETTER. 
Ir was the last day of March, and five o’clock in tlie 
afternoon, ‘The great bell had rung in the manufactory 
of Mr. Ashley, the signal for the men to go to their tea, 
Scuffling feet echoed to it, from all and. clattered 
down the stairs on their way out, The nd floor was 
not used for the in-door of the manufactory, 
he: Dame en mF on in the first and second 
cued dsatertag sae) ry ng arin ibrou 

room, a very 3 throu 
this, on the right, branched off Mr. Ashley’s room net 
Samuel Lynn’s. On the leit, yarious passages led to 
other rooms, and the upper flight of stairs was opposite 
to the entrance stairs. The servinyg-counter, running 
completely across the room, made a barrier between the 
serving-room and the entrance stairs, 

The men flocked into the serving-room, passed it, and 

souttered down tlie stairs, Samuel Lynn was changing 
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his coat to follow, and William Halliburton was waiting 
for him, his cap on, for he walked to and fro with the 
Quaker, when Mr. Ashley’s voice was beard from his 
room ; the counting-house, as it was frequently called. 

“William !” It was usual to distinguish the boys by 
their Christian name only; the men by their Christian 
and surnames joined. Samuel Lynn was “ Mr. Lynn.” 

“Did thee not hear the master calling to thee ? ” 

William had certainly heard Mr. Ashley’s voice ; but 
it was so unusual for him to be called by it, that he had 
paid no attention. He had very little communication 
with Mr. Ashley; in the five or six weeks he had now 
been at the manufactory, Mr. Ashley had not spoken to 
him a dozen words, He hastened into the counting- 
house, taking off his cap in the presence of Mr, Ashley. 

“ Arethe men gone to tea?” inquired Mr. Ashley, 
who was sealing a letter. 

“Yes, sir,” replied William. 

Ts rge Dauce gone?” George Dance was an 
mre and it was his business to take the letters to 


e post. 

" They are all gone, sir, except Mr. Lynn ; and James 
Meeking, who is waiting to lock up.” 

“Do you know the post office ?” 

“ Oh, yes, sir. It is in West Street, at the other end 
of the town.” ’ 

“Take this letter, and put it carefully in.” 

William received the letter from Mr. Ashley, and 
dropped it into his jacket pocket. It was addressed to 
Bristol ; the London mail-bags were already made up. 
Mr. Ashley put on his hat, and departed, followed by 
Samuel Lynn and William. James Meeking locked up, 
as it was his invariable business so to do, and carried the 
keys into his own house; he inhabiting part of the 
ground floor of the premises. 

“ Are thee not coming home with me this evening ?” 
inquire@ Samuel Lynn of William, who was turning off 
the opposite way. 

“No; the master has given me a letter to post. I 
have also an errand to do for my mother.” 

It happened (things do happen in a curious sort of 
way in this world) that Mrs, Halliburton bad desired 
William to bring her in some candles and soap at tea- 
time, and to purchase them at Lockett’s shop. kett’s 
shop was rather far; there were others nearer; but 
Lockett’s goods were of the best quality, and their 
extensive trade enabled them to sell a halfpenny a pound 
cheaper. A halfpenny was a halfpenny with June then. 
William went on his way, walking fast. 

As he was passing the cathedral, he came in contact 
with the college boys, then just let out of school. It was 
the first day that Gar had joined, he having received his 
appointment according to promise. Very thankful was 

ane, in spite of the drawback of having to provide them 
with good linen surplices, William halted, to sée if he 
could discern Gar amidst the throng; it was not un- 
natural that he should look for him. 

One of the boys caught sight of William standing 
there. It was Cyril Dare; the third son of Mr. Dare, 
a boy considerably older and biggér than William. 

“Tf there’s not another of that Halliburton lot posted 
there !” cried he, to a knot of those around, “ Perhaps 
he will be coming amenyst us next—because we have not 
enough with the two! k at the fellow, staring at us! 
He is a common errand boy at Ashley’s.” 

Frank Halliburton, who, little as he was, wanted 
neither for spirit nor pluck, heard the words, and con- 
fronted Cyril Dare. “ ‘that is my brother,” said he. 
What have you to say against him P” 

Cyril Dare cast a glance of scorn on Frank, regarding 
him from top to toe. “ You audacious young puppy ! 
‘I say he isasnob. There!” 

“hen I say he is not,” retorted Frank.’ “You are 
one yourself, for saying it.” 


‘hand was white and thin.. He was as old as 





Cyril Dare, big enough to have crushed Frank to 
death, speedily had him on the ground, and treated him 
not very mercifully when there. William, a witness: to 
this, but not understanding it, pushed his way through 
the crowd to protect Frank. All he saw was, that 
Frank was down, and two big boys were kicking him. 

“Let him alone!” cried he. “How can you be so 
cowardly as to attack’a little fellow? And two of you! 
Shame !” 

Now, if there was one earthly thing that the college 
boys would not brook, it was the being interfered with 
by @ stranger. William suffered. Frank’s treatment 
had been nothing to what he had to submit to. He was 
knocked down, trampled on, kicked, buffeted, abused ; 
Cyril Dare being the chief and primary aggressor. At 
that moment the under master came in view, and the 
boys made off—all except Cyril Dare. 

ined in against the wall, ata few yards’ distance, 
was a lad on a pony. He had delicately expressive 
features, large soft brown eyes, a complexion too bright 
for health, and wavy dark hair. The face was beautiful ; 
but two upright lines were indented into the white fore- 
head, as if worn there by pain, and the one ungloved 
illiam 
within a year; but, slight and fragile, would be taken 
to be much younger. Seeing and hearing—though not 
very clearly—what had pre | he touched his pony, and 
rode up to Cyril Dare, The latter was beginning to 
walk away leisurely, in the wake of his companions : the 
upper boys were rather fond of ignoring the presence of 
the > ys-9 master, Cyril turned at hearing himself 
called. 

“What! Is it you, Henry Ashley? Where did you 
spring from P ” 

“Cyril Dare,” was the answer, “ you are a wretched 
coward.” 

Cyril Dare was feeling anger yet, and the words did 
not mend it. ‘ Of course, you can say so!” he cried. 
“You know that you can say what you like with 
impunity. One can’t chastise a cripple like you.” 

The brilliant, painful colour flushed into the fave of 
Henry Ashley. To allude openly to infirmity, such as 
this, is as iron entering into the soul. Upon a sensitive, 
timid, refined nature (and those_ suffering from this sort 
of affliction are nearly sure to possess that nature), it falls 
with a bitterness that can neither be conceived by others 
nor spoken of by themselves. Henry Ashley braved it out. 

* A coward, and a double coward!” he repeated, look- 
ing Cyril Dare full in the face, while the transparent 
flush yrew hotter on his own. “ You struck a young 
boy down, and then kicked him; and for nothing but 
that he stood up, like a trump, at your abuse of his 
brother.” 

“ You couldn’t hear,” returned Cyril Dare, roughly. 

“T heard sufficient. I say that you are a coward.” 

“Chut! They are snobs, out-and-out.” 

**T don’t care if they are chimney-sweeps. It does 
not make you less a coward. And you'll be one as long 
as you live. If I had my strength, I’d serve you out as 
you served out them.” 

“Ah, but you have not your strength, you know!” 
mocked Cyril. ‘And as you seem to be going into 
one of your heroic fits, I shall make a start, for I have 
no time to waste on them.” 

He tore away. Henry Ashley turned his pony and 
addressed William. Both boys had spoken rapidly ; 
but a minute had passed, and William had but just 
risen from the ground. He leaned against the wall, 
giddy, as he wiped the blood from his face. “Are you 
much hurt?” asked Henry, kindly, his large dark eyes 
full of sympathy. E ° 

“No, thank you; it is nothing,” replied William, 
“He isa coward, though, whoever he is.” 

“It is Cyril Dare,” called out Frank. 
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“Yes, it is Cyril Dare,” continued Henry Ashley. 
“J have been telling him what a coward he is, I am 
ashamed of him: he is my cousin, in a remote degree. 
I am glad you are not hurt.” 

Henry Ashley rode away towards his home, Frank 
followed in the same direction; as did Gar, who now 
came in view. William proceeded up the town, He 
was a little hurt, although he had disclaimed it. to 
Henry Ashley. His head felt light, his arms’ ached ; 
perhaps the sensation of giddiness was as much from 
the want of a piece of bread as anything. He purchased 
what was required for his mother; and then made the 
best of his way home again. Mr, Ashley’s letter had 
gone clean out of his head, 

Frank, in the magnifying manner ysual with boys, 
carried home so exaggerated a story of William’s 
damages, that Jane: expected to see him arrive half 
killed. Samuel Lynn heard of it, and said William 
might stop at home that evening. It has never been 
mentioned that his hours were from six till eight in the 
morning, from nine till one, from two till five, and from 
six till eight. These were Mr. Lynn’s hours, and 
William was allowed to keep the same; the men had 
half an hour less at breakfast and tea-time. 

William was glad of the rest, after his battle, and the 
evening passed on. It was growing late, almost bed- 
time, when all in an instant there ed into his 
memory Mr. Ashley’s letter. He put his hand into his 
jacket pocket. There it lay, snug and safe, With a 
few words of explanation to his mother, so hasty. and 
incoherent that she did not’ comprehend a syllable, he 
snatched his cap, and flew away in the direction of the 


toyn. 

Keys have good legs, good lungs; and William 
scarcely slackened speed until he gained the post-office, 
not far short of a mile. Dropping the letter into the 
box, he stood against the wall to recover breath. A 
clerk was standing at the door, whistling; and at the 
same moment a gentleman, apparently a stranger, came 
out of a neighbouring hotel, a letter in his hand, 

“This is the post-office, I believe?” said he to the 
clerk. 

** Yes.” 

“ Am I in time to post a letter to Bristol ?” 

“No, sir. The bags for the Bristol mail are made up. 
It will be through the town directly.” 

William heard this in consternation. If it was too 


late for this gentleman’s letter, it was too late for Mr. | care} 


Ashley’s. 

He said nothing to any one that night; but he lay 
awake thinking over what might be the consequences of 
his forgetfulness, ‘The letter might be one of import- 
ance; Mr. Ashley might discharge him for his neglect— 
and the weekly four. shillings had grown into an absolute 
necessity. William possessed a large share of conscien- 
tiousness, and the fault disturbed him much. 

When he got down at six, he found his mother up, 
and at work. He gave her the hi of what had 
happened, “ Whatever can be done? ” he asked, 

“ Nay, William, put that question to yourself. What 
ought you todo? Reflect. a moment.” 

“TI suppose I ought to tell Mr. Ashley.” 
ig not say ‘I suppose, my dear. You must tell 

im.” 

“Yes, I know I must,” he acknowledged. . “I have 
been thinking about it all’ night, But I don’t like it” 

* Ah, child! we have many things to do that we don’t 
like. But the first trouble is always the worst. Look 
it fully in the face, and it will melt away. ‘There is no 
help for it in this matter, William ; your duty is plain, 
There’s Mr. Lynn looking out for you.” 

William went out, heavy with the cea of the 
task he should have to accomplish after fast. He 
knew that he must do it... It was a duty, as his mother 





had said; and she had fully impressed upon them all, 
from, their iBianey the necessity of looking out for their 
dnt 0A doing it, whether in great things or in small. 

. Ashley entered the manufactory that_ morning at 
his usual hour, half-past nine, He opened and. read 
his letters, and then was engaged for some time with 
Samuel Lynn. By ten o'clock, the counting-house was 
clear. Mr, Ashley was alone in it, and William 
knew his time was come. He went in, and 
aa EWS Mr. Ashley’s desk, 
ar Ashley, who was writing, looked up, “What is 
ite.” 

William’s face grew red and white by turns, He was 
of a remarkably sensitive nature; and these sensitive 
natures cannot help betraying their inward emotion. 
iY. as he would, he oould not get a word out, Mr. 
Ashley was surprised. “What is the matter?” he 
wonderingly asked. 

“If you please, sir—I am very sorry—it is about the 
ser he stammered, and was unable to get any 
urther. 

“The letter!” repeated Mr. Ashley. ‘“ What letter? 
Not the letter I gave you to post ? ” 

“T forgot it, sir”—and William’s own voice sounded 
to his ear painfully clear, 

“Forgot to post it! That was unpardonably careless. 
Where is the letter? ” 

“T forgot it, sir, until night, and then I ran to 
the ce and put it in, . Afterwards I heard the 
clerk say that the Bristol bags were made up, so of 
course it would not go. Iam very sorry, sir,” he re- 
peated, after a pause, ‘ 

* How came you to forprt it? You ought to have 

i posted it,” 


gone direct from an ; 

“So I did go, sir. That is, 1 was going, but——” 

“ But what?” returned Mr. Ashley, for William had 
made a dead standstill, ‘ 

*The college set on me,.sir.” They were ill-using 
my brother, and I interfered; and then they turned 
upon me. Tt made me forget the letter.” 


‘Tt was you who got into an are with the college 
boys, was it?” oried. Mr. Ashley. He bad heard his 
son’s version of the affair, without suspecting that it re- 
lated to William, 

William waited by the desk. . “If you please, sir, was 
it of great consequence ? ” : 

“Tt might have been. Do not you be. guilty of such 


essness again, 
«T will try not, sir.” 

Mr. Ashley looked down at his writing. William 
waited. He did notsuppose it was over, and he. wanted 
to know the worst... Why do you stay?” asked Mr, 


ys x 

“I hope you will not turn me away for it, sir,” he 
said, bis colour changing again. bs) 

“ Well—not this time,’ replied Mr, Ashley, smiling 
to himself. “But I'll tell you what I should have felt 
inclined to turn you away for,” he added—* concealing 
the fact from me. Whatever fault, omission, or accident 
you may commit, always acknowledge it at once; it is 
the best plan, and the easiest one. . You may go back to 
yeur work now.” 

William left theroom with a lighter step. Mr. Ashley 
looked after him. ‘That’s an honest lad,” thought 
he. “He might just as well have kept it from me ; cal- 
culating on the chances of it’s not coming out ; many boys 
mer es RN He has been brought up in a good 

100 

Before the day was over, William came again into 
contact with Mr. Ashley. That gentleman sometimes 
made his appearance in the manufactory in an evening— 
not always. He did not:on.this one,. When Samuel 
Lynn and William entered it on their return from tea, 
a gentleman was waiting in the counting-house on busi- 
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ness, Samuel: Lynn, who was, on such ogcasions, Mr, 
Ashley’s alter ego, came out of the counting-house pre- 
sently, with a note in his hand, 

“Thee put.on thy cap, and take this to the master’s 
house, .. Ask to. see him, and say that 1 wait for an 
answer.” 

William ran. off with the note: no fear of his for- 
getting, this time. It was addressed in the plain form 
pertaining to the Quakers, “Thomas Ashley;”’ and could 
‘William have looked inside, he would have seen, instead 
of the. complimentary “sir,” that. the commencement 
was “ Respected Friend.” He observed his mother 
sitting close at her window, to catch what remained of 
the declining light,.and nodded to.her as he passed. 

“Can. 1 see Mr. Ashley?” he inquired, when he 
reached the house. ‘ 

The servant replied that he could. He loft William 
in the hall, and opened the door of the dining-room ; a 
handsome. room, of lofty proportions, Mr, Ashley was 
slowly pacing it to.and fro, while Henry sat at.a table, 
preparing his Latin exercise for his.tutor,, It was Mr. 
Ashley’s eustom to help Henry with his Latin, easing 
difficulties to him by explanation. Henry was very 
backward with his classics ; he had not yet begun Greek : 
his.own private hope was that he never should begin it. 
His sufferings rendered learning always irksome, some- 
times unbearable. The same cause frequently made him 
irritable—an irritation that could not be checked, as it 
would have been ina more healthy boy. The man told 
his master he was wanted, and My, Ashley looked into 
the hall. 

* Oh, is it you, William?” he said. ‘Come in,” 

William advanced. ‘Mr. Lynn said I was to see 
yourself, sir, and to say that he, waited for an answer.” 

Mr. Ashley opened the note, and read it by the lamp 
on Henry’s table. It was not dark outside, and the 
chandelier was not lighted, but Henry’s lamp was. “Sit 
down,” said Mr. Ashley to William, and quitted the 
room, note in hand, 

William felt. that it was something, Mr, Ashley’s 
recognising a difference’ between him and those black 
boys in the manufactory: they would scarcely have been 
told to sit in the hall. William sat down on the first 
chair at hand. Henry Ashley looked at him. .. He 
recognised him as the boy who had been mal-treated by 
the college boys on the previous day; but. Henry was in 
no mood to be sociable, or even con nding— he never 
was when over his lessons. His hip was giving. hi 
pain, and his exercise was making him fractious, 

“Phere! it’s always the case! Another five minutes, 
and I should have finished this horrid exercise, Papa is 
sure to go away, or be called away, when he’s. helping 
me!. It’s ashame!” ia 

Mrs. Ashley opened tke door. at this juncture, and 
— into the room. “I thought your papa was here, 

enry.” 

“No, he is not here. He is gone to his study, and I 
am stuck, Some blessed note has. come, which he has to 
attend to; and I don’t knew whether this word should 
be put in the ablative or the dative! I'll job the pen 
through it!” 

“Oh; Henry, Henry! Do not be so impatient.” 

Mrs. Ashley shut the door again; and Henry con- 
tinued to worry himself, making no progress, ex: in 
fretfulness. At length William approached him. “ Will 
_ let me help you?” 


urprise t Henry’s grumbling to a standstill. 
* You 1” he exclaimed. “Do you know anything: of 
Latin ? 


*T am very much farther in it than what you are 
doing. My brother Frank is-as far as that, T help 
you? You have put that wrong; it ought to be in the 
accusative,” 

Well, if you can help me, you may, for I want to 
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et it over,” said Henry, with a doubting stress upon 
the “can.” .. “You can sit down, if you wish to,” he 
patronisingly added. 

“Thank you, I don’t care about sitting down,” replied 
William, beginning at once upon his task, 

The two boys were soon deep in the exercise, William 
not doing it, but sendaring it easy to Henry; in the 
same manner: that Mr. Halliburton, when he was at that 
stage used to make it clear to him. 

“T say,” cried Henry, “ who taught you? ” 

“Papa. He bestowed a great deal of time upon me, 
and that got me on. I can see a wrong word there,” 
added William, casting his eyes at the top of the page. 
“Tt ought to be in the vocative, and you have got it in 
the dative,” 

* You are mistaken, then. Papa told me that; and 
he is not likely to be wrong. Papa is one of the best 
classical. scholars of the day—although he is a manu- 
facturer,” added Henry, who, through his relatives, the 
Dares, had been infected with a contempt for business. 

“ It should be in the vocative,” repeated William. 

“TI shan’talterit. The idea of your finding fault with 
a Latin! Let us geton. What case is this?” 

he last word of the exereise was being written, when 
Mr, Ashley opened the door and called to William. He 
gave him a note for Mr. Lynn, and William departed. 
Mr, Ashley. returned to complete the interrupted 
exercise, 
“T say, papa, that fellow knows Latin,” began Henry. 
** What fellow ?” returned Mr, Ashley. 
Why, that chap of yours, who has . here. He 
has helped me through my exercise, Not doing it for 
me: you need not be afraid: but explaining to me how 
to doit. He made it easier to me than you do, papa.” 

Mr. Ashley took the book in his hand, and saw that it 
was correct. He knew Henry could nof, or would not 
have made it so himself. Henry continued:— 

“He said his papa used to explain it to him. Fancy 
one of your manulactory’s errand boys saying ‘ papa.’ ” 

“You must. not class him with the usual common 
errand boys, Henry, The boy has been as well brought 
up as you have.” 

J thought so; for he has got his impudence about 

im,” was Master Henry’s retort. 

« Was he impudent to you ?” 

“To me? oh no.. He is as civil a fellow as ever I 
spoke with. Indeed, but for remembering who he was, I 


him | should call him a gentlemanly fellow. While he was 


telling me, I forgot. who he was, and talked to him as an 
equal, and 4e talked to me asone. I call him impudent, 
because he found fault with your Latin.” 

“Indeed!” returned Mr, Ashley, an amused smile 
parting his li : 

“He says this word’s wrong. Thai it ought to be in 
the vocative case.” 

So it-ought to be,” assented Mr. Ashley, casting his 
eyes on the word to which Henry pointed, 

“You told me the dative, papa.” 

“That I certainly did not, Henry. The mistake must 
have been your own.” 

* He persisted that it was wrong, although I told him 
it was your Latin, Papa, it is the same boy who had the 
row yesterday. with Cyril Dare, What a pity it is, 
though, that a chap so well up in his Latin should be 
shut up in a manufactory !” 

©The only ‘pity’ is, that he is in it too early,” was 
the response of Mr. Ashley. ‘ His Latin would not be 
any detriment to his being in a manufactory, or the 
penaciony to his Latin, Iam a manufacturer myself, 
Henry. You appear toignore that sometimes,” 

“Phe Dares goon so. They din it in my ears, that 
@ manufacturer cannot be a gentleman.” — 

“TJ shall cause you te drop the acquaintance of the 
Dares, if you allow yourself te listen to all the false and 
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foolish notions they may give utterance to, Cyril Dare 
will probably go into a manufactory himself.” _ 
Henry looked up curiously. “I don’t think 50, 


a.” 
asi do,” returned Mr. Ashley, in a significant tone. 
Henry was surprised at the news. He knew his father 
never advanced a decided opinion unless he had good 
grounds for it. He burst into alaugh. The notion of 
Cyril Dare’s going into a manufactory tickled his fancy 
amazingly. 





CHAPTER XXII. 
A SUGGESTED FEAR. 
ONE morning in April, towards the middle of it, Mrs. 
Halliburton went up to Mr, Ashley’s. She had brought 
the quarter's rent. 

“Will you allow me to pay it to yourself, sir—now, 
and in future?” she asked. “I feel an unconquerable 
aversion to have further dealings with Mr. Dare.” 

“TI can understand that you should have,” said Mr. 
Ashley. “Yes, you can pay it to me, Mrs. Halliburton. 
Always remembering, you know, that I am in no hurry 
for it,” he added, with a smile. 

“hank you. You are very kind. But I must pay 
as I go on.” 

He wrote the receipt, and handed it to her. “I hope 
you are satisfied with William,” she said, as she folded 
it up. 

“Quite so. I believe he gives satisfaction to Mr. 
Lynn. I have little to do with him myself. Mr. Lynn 
tells me that he finds him a remarkably truthful, open- 
natured boy.” 

* You will always find him that,” said Jane. “He is 
getging more reconciled to the manufactory than he was 
at first.” 

* Did he not like it at first ? ” 

“No, he did not. He was disappointed altogether. 
He had hoped to find some employment more suitable 
to the way in which he had been brought up. He can- 
not divest himself of the idea that he is looked upon as 
on a level with the poor errand boys of your establish- 
ment, and therefore has lost caste. He had wished also 
to be in some office—a lawyer’s, for instance—where the 
hours of leaving are early, so that he might have had the 
evening for his studies. But he is growing more recon- 
ciled.” 

“T suppose he wished to continue his studies ? ” 

* He did so, naturally. The foundation of a superior 
education has been laid, and he expected it was to go on 
to completion. His brothers are now in the college 
school, occupied all day long with their studies, and of 
course William feels the difference. He gets to his 
books for an hour when he returns home in an ‘evening, 
but he is weary, and does not do much good.” 

“He appears to be a more persevering, thoughtful 
boy than are some,” remarked Mr, Ashley. 

“Very thoughtful—very persevering. It has been 
the labour of my life, Mr. Ashley, to implant good seed 
in my children; to reason with them, to make them my 
companions, ‘hey have been endowed, I am thankful 
to say, with admirable qualities of head and heart, and I 
have striven unweariedly to foster the good in them. It 
is not often that boys are brought into contact with 
sorrow so early as they. Their papa’s death and my 
adverse circumstances have been real trials. While 
others of their age think only of play, my boys have been 
obliged to learn the sad experiences of life; and it has 
given them a thought, a care, beyond their years. There 
is no necessity to make Frank and Edgar apply to their 
lessons unremittingly : they do it of themselves, with all 
their whole abilities, knowing that education is the only 
advan they can possess—the one chance of their 
getting forward in the world. Had William been a boy 
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of a different disposition, less tractable, less reflective, 
less conscientious, I might have found some difficulty in 
inducing him to work as he is doing.” 

“ Does he complain ?” inquired Mr. Ashley. 

“Oh, no, sir! He feels that it is his duty to work, to 
help so far as he can, and he does it without complain- 
roi T see that he cannot help feeling it ; he would like 
to be in the college with his brothers, But I cheer him 
up, and tell him it may all turn out for the best. Por- 
“— it will.” 

he rose as she spoke. Mr. Ashley shook hands with 
her, and attended her through the hall. “ Your sons 
deserve to geton, Mrs. Halliburton, and I hope they will 
do so. It is an admirable promise of the future man, 
when a boy displays self-thought and self-reliance.” 

On the day following that interview, Samuel Lynn 
came to Mrs. Halliburton’s. Not by way of the familiar, 
open back door, as Patience did, but by knocking at the 
front. Dobbs happened to open it. The double knocks 
were nearly sure to be for Mrs. i 

* Is Jane Halliburton within ? ” 

“You can go and see,” said crusty, disappointed 
Dobbs, flourishing her hand towards the study door. 
“ Tt’s not often that she’s out.” 

Jane rose at his entrance; but he declined to sit, 
standing while he delivered the message with which he 
had been charged. 

“Friend, thee need not send thy son to the manu- 
factory again in an evening, except on Saturdays. On 
the other evenings he may remain at home from tea- 
time, and pursue his studies. His wages will not be 
lessened.” 

And Jane knew that the considerate kindness 
emanated from Thomas Ashley. 

She got on better with her work as the months went 
on. By summershe could doit quickly; the days were 
long then, and, by dint of sitting closely to it, she could 
earn twelve shillings per week. With William’s earn- 
ings, and the six shillings taken from Mrs. Reece’s pay- 
ments, that made twenty-two. It was quite a fortune, 
compared to what had been. But, like most great for- 
tunes, it had its taxes and its drawbacks. In the first 
place, she could not always earn it; she was compelled 
to steal unwilling time to mend her own ok the 
children’s clothes. In the second place, a good portion 
of it had to be devoted to buying their clothes, besides 
other incidental expenses ; so that in the matter of 
housekeeping they did not thrive much better. Still, 
Jane did begin to think that she should see her way 
cearer,’ But there was sorrow of a different nature 
looming in the distance. 

One afternoon, which Jane was obliged to devote to 
plain sewing, she was sitting alone in the study, when 
there came a hard, short thump at it, which was Dobbs’s 
way of making known her presence there. 

“Comein!” . 

Dobbs came in, and sat herself down opposite Jane. 
It was summer weather, and the August dust blew in 
at the open window. “I want to know what’s the matter 
with Janey,” began she, without circumlocution, 

“With Janey?” repeated Mrs, Halliburton. “What 
should be the matter with her? I know of nothing.” 

“ Of course not,” sarcastically auswered Dobbs. “ Eyes 
appear to be given to some folks only to blind *em— 
more’s the pity! You can’t see it; my missis can’t see 
it; but I say that the child is ill.” 

“Oh, Dobbs! I think you must be mistaken.” 

* Now, I’d thank: you to be civil, if you please, Mrs. 
Halliburton,” retorted Dobbs. “ You don’t take me for 
a common servant, I hope. Who's ‘Dobbs ?’” 

“T had no thought to be uncivil;’ said Jane. “Iam 
so much accustomed to hear Mrs. Reece call you Dobbs, 
that——” 

“My missis is one case, and other folks is another,” 
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burst forth Dobbs, by way of interruption. “TI have got 
a handle to my name, I hope, which is Mrs. Dobbs, and 
I’d be obleeged to ) ou not to forget it again. What's 
the reason that Janey’s always tired now, I ask ?— 
don’t want to stir—gets a bright pink in the cheeks and 
inside the hands?” 

“Tt is only the effect of the heat of the weather.” 

The opinion did not please Dobbs, “There’s not a 
earthly thing happens, but it’s laid to the weather,” she 
angrily cried. “The weather, indeed! If Janey is not 
going off after her pa, it’s a odd thing to me.” 

Jane’s heart-pulse stood still. 

“ Does she have night prespirations, or does she not?” 
demanded Dobbs. “She tells me she’s hot and damp; 
so Tsconclude it is so.” 

“Only from the heat—only from the heat,” panted 
Jane, rly. She dared not admit the fear. 

“Well, the first time I go down to the town, I shall 
take her to Parry. It won’t be at your cost,” she has- 
tened to add in an ungracious tone, for Jane was about 
to interrupt. “If she wants to know what she’s took 
to the doctor’s for, I shall tell her it is to have her teeth 
looked at. She has got a nasty cough upon her: per- 
haps you haven’t noticed that! Some can’t see a child 
decaying under their very nose, while strangers can see 
it palpable.” 

“She has coughed since last week, the day of the rain, 
when she went with Anna Lynn into the field at the 
back, and they got their feet wet. Oh, I am sure there 
is nothing serious the matter with her,” added Jane, 
resolutely endeavouring to put the suggested fear from 
her. “I want herin : she must help me with my sewing.” 

“Then she’s not a-going to help,” resolutely re- 
turned Dobbs. “She has had a good dinner of roast 
lamb and sparrow-grass and kidney pertatoes, and she’s 
a-sitting back in my easy chair, opposite to my missis in 
hers. Her wanting always to rest might have told 
some folks that she was ailing. When children are in 
health, their legs and wings and tongue are on the go 
from morning till night. You never need pervide ’em 
with a seat, but for their meals; and, give ’em their 
way, they’d eat them standing. Jane’s always wanting 
to rest now, and she shall rest.” 

“ But, indeed, she must help me to-day,” urged Jane. 
“She can sew strait seams, and hem. Look at this heap 
of mending! and it must be finished to-day. I cannot 
afford to be about it to-morrow.” 

“What sewing is it you want done?” questioned 
Dobbs, lifting up the work with a jerk. “Tl do it my- 
self, sooner than the child shall be bothered.” 

“Oh, no, thank you. I should not like to trouble you 
with it.” 

“Now, I make the offer to do the work,” crossly re- 
sponded Dobbs; “and if I didn’t mean to do it, I 
shouldn't make it. You'd do well to give it me, ifs you 
want it done. Janey shan’t work this afternoon.” 

Taking her at her word, and, indeed, glad to do so, 
Jane showed Dobbs a job, and Dobbs swung off with it. 
Jane called after her that she had not taken a needle 
and cotton. Dobbs retorted that she had got needles 
and cotton of her own, she hoped, and needn’t be be- 
holden to anybody else for ’em. 

Jane sat on, anxious, all the afternoon. Janey re- 
mained in Mrs. Reece’s parlour, and revelled in an early 
tea and pikelets, Jane was disturbed from her thoughts 
by the boisterous entrance of Frank and Gar, more 
boisterous than usual. Frank was a most exciteable 
boy, and he had been told that ns A the head 
master of the college school, the Reverend Mr. Keating, 
that he might be one of the candidates for the vacant 
place in the choir. This was enough to set Frank off 
for a week. “You know what a nice voice you say I 
have, mamma; what a good ear for music!” he re- 
iterated, “I shall be sure to gain the place, if you will 
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let me try. We have to be at college for an hour morn- 
ing and afternoon daily, but we can easily get that up if 
we are industrious. Some of the best Helstonleigh 
scholars, who have shone at Oxford and Cambridge, were 
choristers. And I should have about ten pounds a-year 
paid to me.” 

Ten pounds a-year! Jane listened with a beating 
heart. It would more than keep him in clothes, She 
inquired more fully into particulars. 

The result was that Frank had leave to try for the 
vacant choristership, and gained it. His voice was the 
best of those tried. He went home ina glow. “Now, 
mamma, the sooner you set about a new surplice for me 
the better.” 

“ A new surplice, Frank!” Ah, it was not all profit. 

“ A chorister must have two surplices, mamma. King’s 
scholars van do with one, having them washed between 
the Sundays; choristers can’t. We must have them 
always in wear, you know, except in Lent, and on the 
day of King Charles the Martyr.” 

Jane smiled; he talked so fast. “ What is it that you 
are running on about ?” 

_ “Goodness, mamma, don’t you understand? All the 
six weeks of Lent, and on the 30th of January, the 
cathedral is hung with black, and the choristers have to 
wear black cloth surplices. They don’t find the black 
ones: the college does that.” 

Frank’s success in gaining the place did not give 
universal pleasure to the college school. Since the day 
of the disturbance in the spring, in which William was 
mixed up, the two young Halliburtons had been ata 
discount with the desk at which Cyril Dare sat; and 
this desk pretty well ruled the school. 

“Tt’s coming to a fine pass!” exclaimed Cyril Dare, 
when the result of the trial was carried into the school. 
“ Here’s the townclerk’s own son passed over as nobody, 
and that snob of a Halliburton put in! Somebody 
ought to have told the dean what snobs they are.” 

“What would the dean have cared?” grumbled 
another, whose young brother had been among the 
rejected ones. “'‘Il'o get good voices in the choir is all 
he cares for in the matter.” 

“T say, where do they live—that set ?” 

“In a house of Ashley’s, in the London Road,” an- 
swered Cyril Dare. “They couldn’t pay the rent, and 
my father put a bum in.” 

* Bosh, Dare!” 

“Tt’s true,’ said Cyril Dare. “My father 
Ashley’s rents, you know. They’d have had every stick 
and stone sold, only Ashley—he is a regular soft over 
some things—took and gave them time. Oh, they are 
a horrid set! They don’t keep a servant!” 

The blank astonishment that this last item of intelli- 
gence caused at the desk, can’t be described. Again 
Cyril’s word was disputed. 

“They don’t, I tell you,” he repeated. “I taxed 
Halliburton senior with it one day, and he told me to 
my face that they could not afford one. He possesses 
brass enough to set up a foundry, does that fellow. The 
eldest one is at Ashley’s manufactory, errand boy. 
Errand boy! And‘here’s this one promoted to the choir, 
over gentleme: » heads! He ought to be pitched into, 
ought Halliburton senior.” 

n the school Frank was Halliburton senior; Gar, 
Halliburton junior. “ How is it that he says he was 
at King’s College before he came here? I heard him 
tell Keating so.” 

At this moment Mr. Keating’s voice was heard. 
“Silence!” Cyril Dare let a minute elapse, and then 


n . 

* Such a low thing, you know, not to kecp servauts ! 
We couldn’t do at all without fiye or six. J’ll tell you 
what: the school may do as it likes, but our desk six] 
cut the two fellows here,” 
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And the desk did; and Frank and Gar had to put ug 
with many mortifications.. There was no help for it, 
Frank was braveasa young lion; but against some sorts 
of oppression there is no standing up. More. than once 
was the boy im tears, telling his griefs to his mother. 
It fell more on Frank than it did on Gar. 

Jane could only strive to console him, as she did 
William. “Patience and forbearance, my darling 
Frank! You will outlive it in time.” 

(To be continued.) 








Progress of the Cruth. 


FRANCE, ; 

Brirrany.—The work of our Baptist friends in this 
province is thus summed up for the past year:—“ Towards 
the close of the year, Mr, Jenkins received a fellow- 
helper in Mr. A. W. Monod, son of the late eminent 
Adolphe Monod, of Paris. This has led to the extension 
of itinerating labour, while the regular ministrations of 
the Gospel in Morlaix and the three sub-stations have 
not been interrupted. Seven persons have been baptised 
during the year, and the little church of thirty-four 
members has enjoyed peace and the blessing of the Most 
High. The work of colportage has vigorously been 
carried on, and upwards of 800 volumes of the Scriptures, 
both of the Old and New Testaments, have been sold, 
besides 127 volumes of other religious works. Notwith- 
standing priestly opposition, the itinerant teaching con- 
tinues to prosper. It never was so firmly established, 
nor so extensive and efficient as now. At Tremel,where 
a chapel is in course of erection, the number of learners 
has risen from 44 to 92, chiefly through the zeal and faith- 
fulness of a pious mother and her son. ‘The dawn of the 
Gogpel,’ says Mr. Jenkins, ‘sheds its precious by oe 
Brittany. The different parts of the evangelising labour 
are active, blessed, and prosperous. People are awaking ; 
gladness is expressed at the place of nee at Tremel, 
individuals come for the New Testament; Romish priest- 
craft loses its prestige and influence; while our means 
and hopes of doing good are increasing. The Lord 
blesses his gospel of salvation, and he will not abandon 
those who put their trust in him.’ “y 


ALEPPO. 

We extract the following from a letter by the Rev, R. 
G. Brown (United Presbyterian), on the state of the 
Jews in Aleppo: There is no visible movement among 
the mass of the Jews of this city. The flood of new 
ideas which has shaken the Judaism of many of the 
cities of Europé, and swept away a belief in Talmudical 
traditions from thousands of minds, and prepared many 
for the reception of the good seed, has scarcely stirred 
the stagnant Oriental intellect, Early in the morning, 
and half an hour before sunset, all the men repair to the 
synagogue, while the women are universally untaught, 
and practically excluded from the forms of worship. 
The teachings of the ancient hachams (rabbis): are 
revered as oracles of Ged, even when their ludicrous 
absurdity belies the title of ‘wise men ;’ and the jurisdio- 
tion of living hachams is submitted to with unquestion- 
ing obedience. Yet even here the bondage of mind is 
not so perfect as it appears. I was assured a few days 
ago by an iritelligent Jew, that there are threo or four 
hundred who have ceased to render this implicit obe- 
dience, and wish to discover truth for themselves, Ver: 
often, When I state the Gospel to a Jew, he replies, ‘ 
have read the New Testament. And though it is read 
with that veil én their hearts which makes them blind 
to all that the Old Testament reveals of Christ, yet 





this increasing knowledge of truth is a pre n, 


for the day when the Spirit of grace supplications 





shall cause them to look upon Him-whom their fathers 
piomed. It is something to be thankful for, that the 

ews of Aleppo are beginning to know that there are 
Christians: who, have no pictures in their churches, aud 
who. abhor the worship of saints and angels as much as 
themselves, and to perceive that these things are as con- 
trary to the Gospel as to the law. ‘Your. religion and 
ours, they say to me every day, ‘are exactly alike, only 
this matter of the Messiah.’ for the awful great- 
ness of the exception! A number of young men 
irregularly and. stealthily: attend our services, and visit 
us in private, who freely acknowledge their belief that 
Jesus is the Son of God; but being destitute of the faith 
that works by love, they. continue afraid or ashamed to 
confess him before men. One young man, long an in- 
quirer, is now on probation for baptism. During the 
past year there has been a decided increase of friendli- 
ness in my intercourse with the Jews, Some invite us 
to their houses, and receive us with apparent Prenat, 
though we take every opportunity of assuring them that 
Jesus, whom their fathers crucified, is their Messiah, 
Priest, and Sacrifice.” 


INDIA, 

SxaLkoTxE.—This is the principal Indian station of 
the Scotch Church. Recently the foundation of the 
“ Hunter Memorial Church” was laid by the Rey. W. 
Ferguson, who, in his address, as reported in the 
Delhi Gazette, briefly recounted the origin and early 
history of the Mission of the Church of Scotland at 
Sealkote. “Many years ago a Christian gentleman, 
whose name he could not ging, lind placed at the. dis- 
posal of the Foreign Mission Committee of the Church 
a sum of money to assist in opening a Mission in 
the Punjab.. The first missionary was the Rev. Thomas 
Hunter, who, with his wife and child, were cruelly mur- 
dered by the rebels in the mutiny of 1857. They thought 
they had ‘swallowed us up quick.’ But ‘the rod of the 
wicked shall. not rest upon the lot, of the righteous,’ 
‘Our soul is escaped asa bird out of the snare of the 
fowlers: the snare is broken, and we are escaped,’ In 
accordance with that spirit of love which. distinguishes 
the religion of Jesus from all false creeds—in accordance 
with the mandate, ‘If thine enemy hunger, feed him; 
if he thirst, give him drink; for in so doing thou shalt 
heap coals of fire on his head’—the Church of Scotland 
resolved to double their efforts for the spiritual good of 
the natives of Sealkote. And instead of one, as formerly, 
there are now two missionaries earnestly at work. In 
the same spirit. of Christian retaliation, the Scottish 
ladies conceived the design of teaching the daughters of 
such rebels as might have fallen, leaving orphan children, 
to know the love of Christ... And a‘ Thank-Offering 
Fund’ subscription was set a-going, the result of which 
was the Sealkote Scottish. Orphanage, which we could 
all see only a few yards off, and whose inmates were now 
present to witness the commencement of the edifice 
which was hereafter to be the place of their public wor- 
ship. An orphanage for boys also has been began by 
the missionaries, and a number of boys have alr been 
obtained. A portion of land surrounding the Mission 
Plouse and the Orphanage has been secured, on. which 
is being. built.a Christian village—the villagers to haye 
each his littlefarm.. Here, then, isa promising Mission ; 
missionaries able. now to preach in the vernacular, a 
small flock of native Christians already eeerigs hae a 
boys’ orphanage, a. girls’ orphanage, their schools, their 
village, and their. host of little farms. And may we not 
hope that very many of the millions of surrounding 
heathen may. be led to seek and find the saving truths 
of the Gospel. through this Mission? Only one thing 
is wanted to complete the establishment—a place for 
public worshi church, And here it is,in the good 
providence of God, now in course of erection,” 
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Wieehly Calendar 


OF REMARKABLE EVENTS CHIEFLY ASSOCIATED 
WITH THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
y ie he 
JUNE 22, 

BANISHMENT OF Bishop NksTortus ror HERESY. 
—On this day, a.p. 481, the third CEcumenical Council 
assembled at Ephesus to execute the decree of Pope 
Celestine as to the heresy of Nestorius, There were 

resent at the first session one hundred and thirty-eight 
fishons, and by their desire he was deposed from his see 
and banished, 
JUNE 23. 

ORGANISATION oF A Nuw CuurcH IN SyRu.— 
Not the least among the many difficulties which beset 
the missionaries in the East is the persecution of 
the Mohammedans. A very short time the town 
of Hasbeiya was prosperous, and the missionaries had 
a fine church there, and many Christian , followers ; 
but their cruel persecutors desecrated their church, and 
massacred the members of the congregation. “This 
unhappy town,” says Mr. Ford, “still remains. desolate, 
so far as its Christian inhabitants are concerned, and 
they are preparing to spend another winter of exile 
a privation in the towns of the coast.” “We were 
permitted,” he adds, “on June 23, 1860, to organise a 
new Evangelical Church at Merj Ayun, and, at the same 
time, to dedicate the commodious chapel, nearly finished 
at Kheiyam. It was a most interesting season to us, and 
to the community of Protestants in the Merj; but 
especially so to the little band of disciples who were 
then separated from their former church relations, and 
assumed the responsibilities of a distinct church. Three 
new members were added to them on profession of 
faith, making the whole number seventeen, These three 
are from Deir Mimas, and are the firstfruits to God 
from that village, They are to human view spiritually- 
minded and consistent Christians. One of them is a 
young man of active mind and studious habits, and pro- 
tnises to become useful as a teacher or preacher of the 
truth. You will see how much there is on this ovcasion 
to inspire hopefulness.in us all.” The report. con- 
cludes by saying, that at present there is no mead of 
the doors against the missionaries in Syria; but they 
observe that the enemies of the truth are putting forth 
redoubled efforts, and lavishing money like water, to 
draw the people, and especially the young, into their 
net. That the missionaries are increasing their exer- 
tions likewise, but their means being so limited, 
being further called upon by the prudential committee 
to retrench, they feel that they are placed in a dangerous 
position, for in a very short period the fate of Christianity 
in Syria may be decided. “This. field,” observes Mr. 
Ford, “is one where forces of no ordinary strength meet 
and struggle for the mastery, and where half-way efforts 
will only mock the hopes of those who make them. 
True, indéed, ‘the battle is not te the strong,’ but the 
victory, with God’s blessing, awaits those whee whether 
strong or weak, shall have done what they could for the 
cause of God and truth.” 


JUNE 24, 

Nativity or JouN THE Baptist—The 24th of 
June was always Observed by the early church as the 
nativity of John the Baptist. St. Austin observes that 
the Church usually celebrates the festivals of saints on 
the day of their death, which is in the true estimate of 
things their great birthday—their birthday to eternal 
life, but adds that the nativity of John the Baptist is 
excepted from this rule because he was sanctified 
“from the womb.” But the birth of the precursor 
of our gracious Redeemer was a mystery which brought 
great joy into the world, announcing that its re« 





demption was at hand. It Was in itself miractilous, 
and fo doubt the day wis kept because the birth of 
John the Baptist was the first visible token of grace and 
salvation through Jesus Christ. It will be remembered, 
too, that this child Was ordered to be consectated to God 
from his very birth as at) exteriot mark of his holy 
destination ; and for an eitblem of the necessity of 
leading a temperate life the heavenly messenger en- 
joined that he should neither taste wine nor strong drink. 
This day was formerly much observed in England. Upon 
the vigil of St. John the Baptist (or Midsummer’s Eve) 
at night, in the olden time, the London watvh was 
accustomed “to be set with great parade marches and 
counter-marches, from the little conduit by Paul’s Gate, 
through West Cheap, by the Stocks, through Cornhill 
by Leadenhall to Aldgate, then back down to Fenchurch 
Street by Grass Chitrch, about Grass Chtirch conduit, 
and up Grass Chureh Street into Cornhill, and through 
it into West Cheap again, and 80 broke up,” says Strype. 
It is said to have been a very imposing spectacle, and 
the origin is supposed to have sprung from some of the 
religious forms and ceremonies of the Roman Catholic 
Church. But others assert that it originated in a 
ceremony that the early Christians used at this period, 
of assembling in prayer, intimating that they were ex- 
pecting the second coming of the Messiah, and the 
marching and re-marching was to show that they were 
reatly to do his will. 
JUNE 26. 

“OccasionaL CONFORMITY” AND “Scuism” Acts 
CONSIDERED.— [twill beremembered that when George I. 
ascended the throne of England it was in peaceable 
times; but the happy tranquillity in which he com- 
mented his reign was soon disturbed by jealous com- 
motions both in politi¢s and religion. The Catholics took 
umbragé at the address to the people by the ministers 
of the crown, in which they desired them, in their choice 
of representatives, to have “a particular regard to such 
as showed a firmness to the Protestant succession when 
it was in danger.” As it had not been proved that the 
Protestant sticvession Was in any deyree exposed to dan- 
ger, it was viewed as an avowal that the ministry would 
maintain party distinctions, and to act as an encourage- 
ment to their partisans to exert their influence to the 
fullest extent in the approaching contest. Occasional 
outbreaks followed, but there was at this time such a 
dread throughout England of a return to Popery, that 
measures were passed so strictly favouring the Church 
of England, that Nonconformists generally began to 
feel. their pri interfered with, and they petitioned 
for protestion. In the session of 1718 the ministry 
turned their attention to these ecclesiastical matters, 
and being desirous to strengthen their imterests with 
the body of the Dissenters, they resolved to 
repeal certain acts of parliament which bore an un- 
friendly aspect. towards their several communions, 
Among these was the “Bill against Occasional Con- 
formity,” that for the “ Prevention of Schism,” and also 
the one for.“ Imposing the Sacramental Test.” Now, 
these had all been passed for the purpose of putting a 
stop to Popery, but they became as oppressive to all de- 
nominations of Christians that did not conform to the 
Church of England as to Roman Catholics. Accordingly, 
on this day, Lord Stanhope, who was taxed with having 
a lingering regard for Popery, brought a motion before 
the house, that all these atts should be repealed; where- 
upon Sunderland, though he had allied himself with 
the Dissenters, said “it would be difficult enough to 
repeal the Schism and Occasional Conformity Acts, but 
any attack upon the Test Act also would ruin all.” 
These more limited views prevailed in the cabinet, and 
wére made the basis of the measure actually introduced 
by Stanhope. The Dissenters, however, desiring only 
freedom, declined to press for the full bill, and declared 
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themselves ready to forego for a time a part of their 
pretensions, being assured that the Government would, 
at a more favourable opportunity, make an effort to 
remove all their grievances, and would, as early as 

ossible, divest the Test Act of its worst features, , The 
pil in its new form, however, was not introduced until 
the 13th of December following, when it bore for its 
title “An Act. for Strengthening the Protestant In- 
terest ;” and it was recommended by its promoter 
on this ground: that, by promoting union among 
all who had abjured Popery, it would place the 
Anglican Church at the head of Protestantism, both 
at home and abroad. . The bill was earnestly opposed 
by both the archbishops; but four of the bishops— 
Hoadley, Willis, Kennett, and Gibson—supported the 
measure, though in direct opposition to the higher 
prelates. The bill, however, passed by a small ma- 
jority in the Lords. Stanhope considered it necessary 
to withdraw all clauses referring to the Test Act, and in 
this modified sense it was sent down to the Commins, 
where, on the 7th of January, 1719, an animated dis- 
cussion took place, which was chiefly remarkable for the 
part borne in it by Walpole, who warmly opposed the 
repeal of an enactment that he had formerly charac- 
terised as worthy of the Dey of Algiers. On the 
division there appeared 243 votes for the bill, and 202 
against it—a result. which was ascribed to the Scottish 
members, the greater part of whom gave their voice in 
its favour. But these discussions had produced a better 
effect than even the passing of the Act. It caused a 
more general inquiry into the principles of religion. 
Dissensions repeatedly disturbed the meetings at convo- 
cation, Hoadley, Bixhop of Bangor, gave great offence 
to the clergy of the Church of England by publishing 
some sermons which they characterised as having a 
most dangerous tendency towards the interests of 
religion; but he was only seeking for more freedom. 
And he gained his point at last; for we are told that, 
after a very long controversy in their Convocational 
Assembly, it was judged expedient to intermit the 
assembling of the great ecclesiastical council for the 
discussion of abstract principle, 


JUNE 26, 

A Popr’s Butt.—On the 26th of June, 1816, Pope 
Pius VII. issued his bull — Bible Societies, and 
prohibited the circulatioa of Bibles published by heretics 
and denouncing such bibles as eminently dangerous to 
men’s souls, 

JUNE 27. 

THEODORE Breza BORN.—Next to Calvin, Beza is 
esteemed by the Calvinists the apostle of their creed. 
He was deputed by the Calvinists: of Switzerland to 
obtain the intercession of the Protestant princes of Ger- 
many in behalf of the Huguenot prisoners at Paris, and 
his mission to Anthony, King of Navarre, was on the 
same errand. In the religious conferences at Poissy, in 
1561, he advocated the rights of his party with an 
energy, presence of mind, and talent, which won the 
admiration of his opponents. In the following year he 
denounced image worship at the St. Germain conference, 


JUNE 28, 

Irenxvs, Bisnor or Lyons, DIED.—The great com- 
merce between Marseilles and the ports of Lesser Asia, 
especially Smyrna, made great intercourse between these 
places in the early Christian era. The Gospel truths are 
said to have been propagated in that part of Gaul in 
the time of the apostles, and thence soon reached Vienna 
and Lyons. While the desire for wealth encouraged 
mauy to hazard their lives amidst the dangers of the 
seas in the way of trade, pious men were found willing 
to face every danger and battle with every difficulty, that 
bow f might extend “the good tidings of great joy ” that 

come on the earth, deeming the ealvation of souls a 





greater blessing than their own lives, ‘The first of these 
early fathers of whom mention is made is Irenseus, He 
was a Grecian, and supposed to be a native of Lesser 
Asia; but his parents were Christians, and they placed 
him under the care of Polycarp, Bishop of Smyrna. He 
was a boy of quick abilities, and was soon inspired with 
a holy zeal for religion. He and another priest are 
supposed to have been sent to Gaul by the Bishop of 
Smyrna a.D. 177. Here he laboured hard, and brought 
numbers to the knowledge of the Gospel. After he 
had eee there for some y othinus, the 
first Bishop of Lyons, died, and Veins was ap- 
inted his successor, and by his preaching, says 
usebius, “in a short time he converted almost that 
whole country to the faith.” At this time there was 
peace in the land, and the Christians were allowed to 
 Speriss as they would. Commodus was then on the 
man throne, aud though sunk deep in debauchery 
and cruelty, he never persecuted the Christians. He was 
poisoned. After him came an old man, Pertinax, who 
was made emperor by compulsion ; he was always trem- 
bling for his safety, and reigned only eighty-seven days, 
when he was slain, Then came a squabble for the 
throne, which was eventually gained by Severus, after 
defeating his two rivals, Niger and Albinus, The Chris- 
tians took no share in these public disturbances, Ter- 
tullian, indeed, much extols the fidelity of the Christians 
to their princes, and says none of them were ever found 
in the armies of rebels; thus they everywhere ac- 
knowledged and faithfully obeyed Severus. He pro- 
fessed to be under other obligations to them also. 
Tertullian tells us that a Christian, named Proculus, 
cured him of a painful disease, and for which benefit the 
emperor was for some time favourable to the Christians, 
and kept Proculus as long as he lived in his palace. 
Yet the clamours of the heathen at length moved the 
emperor, who was naturally inclined to severity, to raise 
@ persecution against the Church, and he published his 
edicts to that effect about the tenth year of his reign, 
and 202 of the Christian era. Having formerly been 
governor of Lyons, and eye-witness to the flourishing 
state of that Church, he seems to have given icular 
instructions that the Christians there should be pro- 
ceeded against with extraordinary severity. This perse- 
cution appears to have been stirred up because the Chris- 
tians refused to join the idolators in their sacrifices, for 
at this time the pagans were Levee 8 the decennial 
es in honour of Severus. “ Whence,” Tertullian says, 
n his “ Apology,” “is it thus that your public rejoicings 
are consecrated by public infamy.” Ado, in his 
“Chronicle,” says that St. Irenseus suffered martyrdom 
on this day, with an exceeding great multitude. An 
ancient epitaph, inscribed on a curious mosaic pave- 
ment in the great church of St. Irenzus, at Lyons, 
says the martyrs who died with him amounted to the 
number of nineteen thousand. St. Gregory of Tours 
writes, that Irenseus had in a very short time converted 
to the faith almost the whole city of Lyons; and that 
with him were butchered almost all the Christians of 
that Li apres town, insomuch that streams of blood flowed 
down the streets. Irensus and two other martyrs were 
buried with great care in the subterraneous chapel under 
the church of St. John, till 1562, when their remains 
were scattered by the Calvinists, and a great part thrown 
into the river. These inne were by no means 
h m the memory of the man; but tho Roman 
Catholics had such faith in the miraculous power. of 
this poor frail body, that the Calvinists reso to this 
mode of procedure in order that they might convince 
the Romanists of the utter absurdity of their undue 
reverence and faith, The Latin Church honours 
Irenwus’s memory on this the 28th of June, being the 
day of his martyrdom ; but the Greek Church dedicates 
the 23rd of August to his memory. 
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AFFLICTIONS OFTEN RETRIBUTIVE. 
Tue trials and sufferings of Christians, personally 
and socially, are not unfrequently the retributions of 
Divine Providence. When, by the grace of God, a 
man becomes converted, it does not follow as a sequence 
that the evils previously introduced as the result of the 
general tenor of former life are countermanded or even 
counteracted, and that the punishment due to social 
and domestic demerit and remissness is to be rescinded. 
Such a sequence would involve the abnegation of 
God's providential government, and dissolve the 
affinity existing between moral criminality and phy- 
sical and social suffering. God is righteous in award- 
ing due and proportionate punishment to moral re- 
missness and delinquency as it affects the constitution 
of social life, in connection with the present human 
dynasty. On the embracement and experience of 
religion, it is not promised, nor is it ever intended, 
that the social and physical evils propagated during 
a course of sin, and introduced or entailed upon 
ourselves, or our families, or upon society, should 
be immediately cancelled. When, by the converting 
grace of God, we become exonerated from liability 
to Divine wrath and future punishment, we are 
not at the same time, and by the same gracious | 
act, exempted from the liabilities and consequences | 








| suffering and sorrow as a just sunidenand for previous 
misconduct, let no Christian of the present day affect 
to claim exemption from the general and unchange- 
able law of Providence, but try to bear with resigna- 
tion, fortitude, and patience the righteous retribution 
for former delinquency, happy in the conscious fact 
that God is just, and true, and good; and that al- 
though entailed evils are inseparable from this life, 
yet at death they will for ever terminate in the en- 
joyment of eternal blessedness. Such considerations 
as these have—or ought to have—the effect of hum- 
bling us in the dust, and causing us to bear without 
a murmur the ills and evils consequent upon human 
demerit. How necessary for us, when sustaining 
these afflictions, to take a retrospect of the past in 
our individual histories, and examine minutely the 
general tenor of our earlier and unconverted life. 
Have we children who are refractory and disobedient ? 
What were we in our juvenile years? The lips of 
Infinite Wisdom have said, ‘‘ With what measure ye 
mete, it shall be measured to you again ;” and, “ I will 
visit the sins of the fathers upon the children.” Was 
our conduct towards our parents everything that was 
kind, and filial, and noble? Ah! such consoling 
reflections cheer the memories of but few, for the 
reverse of this is the general testimony of most 


necessarily attaching to our former conduct, as it may | Christians. And can we expect—such having been 
affect our separate and distinct homesteads. Were | the case—that our offspring shall act in contradis- 

such to be the case, the harmony of the Divine | tinction and opposition to the natural course and 
government would be frustrated, and the economy | 


upon which his jurisprudence is based entirely 
annulled. If the intelligent reader will carefully 
study the biographies of Scripture, he will easily 
perceive the truthfulness of our remarks. David was 


forgiven ; but the sword was not permitted to depart | 


from his house during the whole of his after life, as 
the retributive consequence of former transgression. 
Jacob obtained mercy; but a train of evils, as the 


_ appointment. 


affinity of things, and that the providence of God 
will mark out for usa smooth and blissful pathway 
in our domestic and religious circles, and exonerate 
us from the retributive consequences of our youthful 
but erring life? Such expectations are presumptuous, 
and, we fear, will be doomed in most cases to dis- 
It may. be, that we cost our mow 


|  grave-sleeping parents” many a pang, and rent 


righteous awardment for his former perfidy, deceit, _ 
|ing tear. And do we expect to escape unhurt, now 


and fraud, were entailed upon his subsequent life and 
experience, which embittered the remainder of his 
pilgrimage, and from which he only found relief by 
death. 

The prophet Eli, for not restraining his sons from 


open profligacy and vice, by the exercise of the | 


parental authority delegated. to him, had to suffer 
the severest penalty. Moses, the meekest man that 
ever lived, and who enjoyed, for the space of forty 
years, daily and uninterrupted intercourse and com- 
munion with God, was debarred from entering the 
Promised Land, for the dishonour he had brought 
upon the Lord at the waters of Meribah. Yea, even 
St. Paul entailed upon himself, during the whole of 
his subsequent Christian life, merited persecution and 
suffering, as the just and equitable awardment of 
Providence, for his former cruel and ungodly perse- 
cution of the primitive Church, and for his connivance 
at the murder of the proto-martyr Stephen. And if 
such pre-eminently distinguished men had to sustain 





from their once bleeding hearts many a bitter groan, 
and chased down their wrinkled cheeks many a scald- 


that we have become, in the order of nature, the 
parents of children and the heads of families? Such 
an issue, were it to become common, would reverse 
the very order of things, and subvert the economy of 
all moral government. 

Perhaps in our earlier wedded life, when the moral 
instincts of our children were plastic, and capable of 
being moulded to any defined moral shape ; or, when 
pliant, they might have been disciplined by Scripture 
precept and parental culture to the formation of 
virtuous character and the occupancy of positions 
highly honourable and dignified, we were relax in 
our disciplinary jurisprudence, or, what is worse, 
awfully remiss in our exemplary conduct and be- 
haviour. Those of our readers who were happily 
converted in early life, and entered upon matrimony 
in the fear of God, and as Christians had formed fixed 
resolutions of training their children “in the way in 
which they sheuld go,” have probably escaped not a 
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few sufferings and sorrows ; but all pious parents were 
not converted in early life. Many have undergone that 
happy change when their families were grown up, and 
their children’s characters in a great measure formed 
from early youth. How, then, can they expect exemp- 
tion from domestic turmoil, strife, and misery? It is 
true, a change has been wrought in the parents of the 
domestic establishment, but the change thus wrought 
does not always lead to the conversion of the re- 
mainder of the family, nor, perhaps, has the change 
in the parent gained their approbation, nor does it 
command the respect and deference which such a 
change ought and would command in considerate 
persons. It is written, when a man embraces Christ 
and becomes decidedly religious, that “a man’s foes 
shall be they of his own household ;” and when the 
cireumstances of the case are properly considered, 
it is no wonder that such should be the result. The 
polity of such a homestead has undergone a great 
and important change. Restrictions are imposed, 
and restraints inculcated, opposed to former liberties 
and indulgences. A system of religious discipline is 
introduced, which puts the shackles upon indiscreet 
and undue behaviour, at which the unregenerated 
heart sinks and recoils, and hence it sometimes occurs 


that the impetuosity of youth—of both sexes—find- | Jerusal 


ing the change and transition from comparative 
libertinism to that of order and submission to be any- 
thing but congenial to its taste, opposes their intro- 
duction and exaction, and to avoid their application 
escapes from the paternal roof—as did the prociga! 
of olden time—and seeks in another atmosphere the 
enjoyment of freedom and folly. 

Now, such a catastrophe would not, most probably, 
have taken place, had it not been for previous parental 
remissness, But the past in this case is irremediable, 
and all such unfortunate parents are called upon, in 
the providence of God, to bear the evil which they 
themselves have incipiently and unpremeditatedly 
caused. Comfort and consolation to such it is 
difficult to give. They are surrounded by circum- 
stances and sorrows in a great measure creations of 
their own, and their only resource is earnest prayer 
to God, and an heroic determination to bear with 
fortitude what is by them irremediable. Comfortless 
as are the sentiments we are yore: yet let not 
those who thus suffer “charge God foolishly,” but 
rather let them bless the hand that chastises, and 
bear in grateful remembrance the consoling assurance 
that, to the children of God, “afflictions sanctified 
are blessings in disguise.” 








FOOTSTEPS OF THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
JERUSALEM TO THE DEAD SEA. 


Tur northern extremity of the Dead Sea lies almost 


to the east of Jerusalem; but the usual route to the 
famous waters is by way of Jericho. Travellers find 
it necessary to pay a certain sum to the sheikhs, who 
are authorised to guide and protect them. The 
amount paid by each traveller is a fixed one, and is 
recognised by the British consulate. It is necessary 
to make provision for sleeping in the open air, as 
there is no accommodation of any kind in the desolate 
region we have to visit. We set out from Jerusalem 
by the gate of St. Stephen, and pass over the brook 


’ Kedron, in the valley of Jehoshaphat, not far from 


the chapel where the tomb of the Virgin Mary is said 





to be. The brook Kedron is now without water. 
From the valley of Jehoshaphat we ascend and cross 
over the shoulder of the Mount of Olives, upon the 
summit of which we obtain the finest view of Jeru- 
salem. In a little while we arrive at Bethany, now 
a “wer little place, low down upon the slope of the 
hill. It must once have been larger; and broken 
columns and other ruins still appear by the side of 
our path as we descend to it. The people now call it 
El Azariyah, or ‘the Village of Lazarus ;” and they 
profess to show there the house of Lazarus and his 
grave. Though now consisting of only a few low, 
mud-roofed huts, the place is one of intense interest 
from its connection with our Lord’s earthly life and 
labours. Thesupposed grave of Lazarus is considered 
holy, even by the Turks; but, of course, no one can 
say positively whether it is the actual place of burial. 
It is a kind of cave in the side of the hill; and some, 
as Lord Nugent, have stated their belief that it was 
the grave of Lazarus. . 

From Bethany the road lies eastward, among wild 
and desolate hills, among which they point out the 
ancient Bahurim, where Shimei cursed David and 
pelted him with stones. As we advance there is little 
or no vegetation; and about an hour after leaving 
em, we descend by a very rugged and precipi- 
tous path into a deep valley, or ravine. In this valley 
there is a stream of water, and the steep clifis are 
hollowed out into numerous caves where men are said 


‘to have once dwelt. The road to Jericho rapidly 


descends in this gloomy valley, where we are forcibly 
reminded of the Lord’s parable of the man who weat 
from Jerusalem to Jericho and fell among thieves. 
Not only so, itis well known that the road to Jericho 
still retains its ancient reputation for insecurity, aud 
hence it is that travellers often pass along it well 
armed. 

Where the valley becomes wider, we can see the 
valley of the Jordan far lower down than we are; 
and beyond it, in the distance, the rocky mountains of 
Moab and Abarim. To our left is the brook Cherith, 
famous in the history of Elijah; and between the 
Jordan and the mountains is the place where Balaam 
is believed to have pronounced the blessing upon 
Israel. From one point we obtain a fine view of the 
Dead Sea, which Dr. Stewart aptly compares to a 
large Highland loch on a calm, hot summer day, 
reflecting on its surface the high mountains which 
rise from its very edge. Pursuing our way along the 
downward road, and passing various ruins which 
remind us of former times, we reach the fountain of 
Ain es Sultan, and the miserable village of Er Riha, 
the modern representative of the once populous 
Jericho. The ruins of Jericho are believed to prove 
that the town has occupied three different sites: one 
in the time of Moses, one in the time of our Lord, 
and another now. One traveller says, that Er 
Riha was, without exception, the most miserable 
village he had seen in the country. ‘It consists of 
about a score of huts built of loose stones, and 
covered with bushes and mud. One poor stunted 
palm alone remains, in what was once the city of 
palm trees!” 

Between Jericho and the Jordan the country is deso- 
late ; but a little before reaching the river we come 
upon a kind of jungle not very easy to penetrate. 

rowds of pilgrims come to the venerable stream and 
bathe in its waters. Many cut walking sticks from 
the trees upon the banks, and fill bottles with the 
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water, as mementoes of their visit. The water is 
sweet, but not very pleasant, and is yellow, like that 
of the Tiber. The river is from fifty to sixty yards 
wide, and its banks are in many places about ten feet 
high. 

Fron the point where the Jordan is reached, the 
way to the Dead Sea leads towards the south. It is 
difficult and almost impossible to follow the windings 
of the river, and, therefore, a path is followed at 
some distance from it. The trees which fringe the 
stream become fewer in number as we approach the 
sea, where all is desolate and wild. It is often said 
that no signs of life are visible; but this is a mistake, 
as flocks of ducks may be seen, and they sometimes 
take to the water. This water is known to be ex- 
ceedingly buoyant; so much s0, that it is difficult to 
swim in it, but very easy to float upon it. The 
water is also remarkably salt, and persons who taste 
it do not get rid of the nauseous flayour for a long 
time. It also leaves upon the body a greasy, 
unctuous moisture, hard te remove, and very dis- 
agreeable. Fish cannot live in the water, and, there- 
fore, if any enter it from the river they die. Drift 
wood brought down by the Jordan becomes as black 
as if it had bee charred. In some places bitumen is 
found. A considerable mist rises from the surface of 
the lake, and probably it is this mist which some have 
mistaken for smoke. It seems to be really owing to 
the high temperature of the water, and its vicinity ; 
and no. one will wonder at this higher temperature 
when we state that the level of the Dead Sea is more 
than 1,800 feet below that of the Mediterranean ; 
while the Dead Sea itself is more than 1,300 feet 
deep in its deepest part. Captain Allen says, “The 
mountains on both shores, as far as the eye could 
reach, were rugged and precipitous in the extreme ; 
rising with forms never seen on the ordinary borders 
of lakes, as if the depths of this strange sea had been 
prematurely laid bare before they had been prepared 
to assume their new character of dry land. The 
cliffs seemed to be rent into ravines on leaving the 
water’s edge; in receding, they rose into innumer- 
able peaks, but with a tendency to group themselves 
into successive plateaus.” 

Dr. Stewart, whom we have already quoted, makes 
the following judicious observations: ‘*’‘he Scriptures 
tells us that there was a well-watered plain there in 
the days of Lot, resembling the land of Egypt for 
fertility, in which there were bituminous pits; but 
there is no plain now, nor anything which man’s 
imagination can twist into one. There are bays, or 
indentations, in the hills between projecting head- 
lands, each of which, if one is inclined to speak mag- 
niloquently, may be dubbed a plain; but there is 
nothing resembling a flat expanse of country, such as 
the districts called the Ghor, which occur at the 
northern and southern extremities of the sea. From 
all this, I was Ied to the conclusion, either that the 
lake owes its origin to that fearful catastrophe 
whereby the cities of the plain were destroyed, or, if 
a small fresh water lake previously existed there, that 
the quality of its waters was changed, and its dimen- 
sions enlarged, so as to overspread the whole fruitful 
plain, by the judgment which God executed against 
its wicked inhabitants. . « I am not ashamed 
to avow my firm belief that Sodom and Gomorrha, 
and the other cities of the plain, are buried under the 
waters of that lake.” 

The Dead Sea is about forty miles long, and from 
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six to eight miles wide. At its southern extremity 
the water is shallow, and about Midsummer it becomes 
a mere marsh. The waters have no outlet ; and all 
that flows in from the Jordan, and other channels, 
escapes by evaporation. The American traveller, 
Lieut. Lynch, is one of our best authorities for this 
famous lake; his explorations, in 1848, were more 
complete and able than those of any who had pre- 
ceeded him. He found it very difficult to navigate 
the waters, and says, “At times it seemed as if 
the dread Almighty frowned upon our efforts to 
navigate a sea, the creation of his wrath. There is a 
tradition among the Arabs that no one can venture 
upon this sea and live.” Two in recent times have 
perished in this attempt. The first, Costigan, in 
1835, spent a few days; the last, Molyneux, in 1847, 
about twenty-four hours, and returned to the place 
where he had embarked, without landing upon its 
shores.’ One was found dying upon the shore; and 
the other never recovered from the effects of a fever 
caught upon its waters. 

Some travellers have affirmed that the ruins of 
Sodom, and the other cities of the plain, may still be 
seen; but others as positively assert the contrary. 
There is, however, one object mentioned by Lynch, 
which will not fail to recall to mind the remarkable 
account of Lot’s wife in the book of Genesis. “It 
was indeed a scene of unmitigated deselation. On 
one side, rugged and worn, was the salt mountain of 
Usdum (Sodom), with its conspicuous pillar, which 
reminded us, at least, of the catastrophe of the plain; 
on the other, were the lofty and barren cliffs of 
Moab, in one of the caves of which the fugitive Lot 
found shelter.” The pillar of salt alluded to in this 
passage is one of Lynch’s most interesting discoveries 
in this unexplored region of the sea. Josephus ap- 
pears to have known of this pillar; but in modern 
times it had been lost sight of. The more minute 
account of it by Lieut. Lynch is as follows :—“To 
our astonishment, we saw on the eastern side of 
Usdum, one-third the distance from its north ex- 
treme, a lofty, round pillar, standing, apparently 
detached from the general mass, at the head of a 
deep, narrow, and abrupt chasm. We immediately 
pulled in for the shore, and Dr, Anderson and I went 
up and examined it. The beach was a soft, slimy 
mud, encrusted with salt, and a short distance from 
the water, covered with saline fragments and flakes of 
bitumen. We found the pillar to be of solid salt, 
capped with carbonate of lime, cylindrical in front, 
and pyramidal behind. The upper or rounded part 
is about forty feet high, resting on a kind of oval 
pedestal, from forty to sixty feet above the level of 
the sea. It slightly decreases in size upwards, 
crumbles at the top, and is one entire mass of crys- 
A proper buttress connects it with the 
mountain behind; and the whole is covered with 
débris of alight stone colour. Its peculiar shape is 
doubtless attributable to the action of the winter 
rains. ‘The Arabs had told us in vague terms that 
there was to be found a pillar somewhere upon the 
shores of the sea; but their statements in all other 
respects had proved so unsutisfactory that we could 
place no reliance-upon them.” 

The bottom of the Dead Sea has been found to 
consist of two submerged plains, one of which lies at 
an average of thirteen feet below the surface, and 
the other thirteen hundred feet. In the northern and 
deeper portion, there is a ravine corresponding in 
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| 
direction with the bed of the Jordan, and naturally | 
suggesting the idea that the whole bed of the sea, and | 
the valley of the Ghor, has sunk down through some | 
great convulsion. 
We will close with an extract from Mr. Rae | 
Wilson, who says, “No language of the most 
eloquent writer can give a oo description of the | 
mournful devastation which reigns in this devoted | 
region, from the curses denounced against it, or ex- 
press the solemn horror which the scene is so much 
calculated to inspire. This particular country must 
be visited in order to be believed ; which may be said 
as strikingly monumental of the tremendous wrath 
of Almighty God, and held up as an everlasting 
warning to mankind.” 








RELIGIOUS APHORISMS. 

FROM THE FRENCH OF QUESNEL.—1723. 
GopLy sorrow results from losing the light of God's 
countenance, or having gone astray from him. The 
sorrow of the world arises from an insatiable desite 
for the good things of this life, and their non-attain- 
ment. 

When we can open our hearts to others, the hearts 
of others are opened to us. 

The obedience and simplicity of the true Christian 
makes him regardless of the risk that may be incurred 
by following the voice of the Lord; but God watches 
over and protects all such as think only of him with- 
out being troubled by a consideration of conse- 
quences. 

Events which lead some men to God have no effect 
on the men who have the spirit of this world. 

All our lights should tend to Christ and rest in 
him. The light that does not guide us to his foot- 
stool is vain and illusory. 

Unquestioning obedience to God is his due because 
he is God, and he can never deceive nor be de- 
ceived. 

It is the Lord who hedges up the way, when in- 
vincible difficulties intercept the path. 

The world is more to be feared when it flatters 
than when it persecutes. 

The power and malice of men terminate with their 
lives. God alone is at all times terrible in his anger. 

The future that God clearly makes known to us, 
and which we are to foresee, is the day of judgment 
and eternity, and these are the certainties we desire 
not to contemplate. ‘ 

One gift from God prepares the heart for an- 
other? 

Blindness is one of the consequences of sin, and it 
is the cause of many other miseries. 

God forewarns us of his judgments, so that 
they may be avoided; but this knowledge becomes 
a reason of our condemnation, if it tend not to our 
profit. 

Occasion does not render men wicked, but it makes 
them known to be what in fact they are. 

We need not regard those who teach truth, but the 
truths they teach. 

The hardened sinner has always his sin for an 
executioner, 

When human motives only combat sin within us, 
we do not long defend ourselves. 

Truth is the foundation of Christian edification 
and upbuilding ; but the foundation as well as the 





edifice is the work of God. 


When human means fail, then the Lord makes 
known his power. 
z _ atheist each day tramples upon the miracles of 


»Evervthing is nothing to those to whom God is 
all. 








THE ARMY OF MARTYRS. 
MARTYRS AT LYONS AND VIENNE. 

On the present occasion we have to record an out- 
break of persecution in which many martyrs suffered. 
There are on the banks of the Rhone, in France, two 
cities, now called Lyons and Vienne. At the time 
when the events which we are about to narrate oc- 
curred, these cities were called Lugdunum and 
Vienna. They were important at a very early period 
for their commerce, and in the first half of the second 
century the Gospel was preached in them. Many 
received the glad tidings, and the churches were 
regularly organised, and grew apace. Probably the 
first missionaries reached them from Asia Minor, and 
when persecution raged they wrote an account of their 
sufferings to their Asiatic brethren. The epistle 
thus written was circulated among the churches in 
different languages, and from it we gather the details 
we are about to give. It is addressed by “the ser- 
vants of Christ sojourning at Vienne and Lyons to 
the brethren in Asia Proper, and in Phrygia.” The 
writers tell their story in the following manner:— 

It is not possible for us either to describe the evils 
which the blind rage of Pagans inflict upon the 
saints, or the many sufferings of our blessed martyrs 
and friends. ‘The common enemy has ranged against 
us all his forces, and has proved from the outset that 
he aims at nothing less than our complete extinction. 
He has employed all the means which he has found 
fitted to qualify his agents for their work of cruelty, 
and has gone on step by step to the most violent 
excesses. In the first place, Christians were com- 
manded not to show Gmmitives in any houses ex- 
cept their own, and were shut out of baths, markets, 
and all public places. Nevertheless, we have re- 
ceived help from God’s grace, and the weak have 
found protection, while the strong have been 
exposed, and like brave men have endured all 
the assaults of the enemy, bearing patiently 
every form of pain and insult. That which was 
grievous to others was light to them, because they 
reckoned the sufferings of this present time not 
worthy to be compared with the glory to. come. 
They received with meekness from the furious people 
shouts of mockery, violence, and blows. They were 
robbed ; stones were cast at them; they were shut 
up in their houses, and exposed to all kinds of in- 
sult, but right nobly they bore it all. 

After this they were carried away to the Forum, 
before the tribune and magistrates. When there, 
they were asked if they were Christians. ‘They con- 
fessed that they were, and were thereupon committed 
to prison, to wait till the governor arrived. As soon as 
he came they were brought forth from their noisome 
cells and placed before him, only to be subjected to 
all kinds of severity. There was among them an 
exalted Christian, of the name of Epagathus. His 
spirit within him was moved, and he asked to be 
heard on behalf of his brethren, who, he said, had 
been guilty neither of impiety nor atheism. The voices 
of the crowd were lifted up against him, and the 
governor said to him, “ Art thou a Christian ?” 
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He promptly replied, ‘‘ I am a Christian.” 

Without further delay he was at once carried off, 
to suffer as a martyr for the faith. 

Such were the zeal and boldness of this young 
man, that our enemies gave him the name of the 
Christian advocate, or pleader. 

At the same time, others were encouraged by his 
example, and almost all who were seized suffered 
with joy. There were ten, however, who renounced 
their faith, to the great sorrow of the brethren. 

The most prominent among those who professed 
the Gospel were now daily apprehended. Along with 
them some of their Pagan servants were apprehended ; 
and they, when they saw what torments our breth- 
ren endured, were afraid, and tempted to accuse us 
of eating human flesh, and of all kinds of abominable 
wickedness. 

Our enemies readily believed them, their fury grew 
ungovernable, and they trampled on all the ties of 





nature and of oranges The word of the Lord was’ 
et’ 


fulfilled, “ Whoever killeth you will think that he 
doeth God service.” The martyrs had to suffer 
tortures which cannot be described, and which were 
designed to force them to confess crimes they had 
never committed. 

The rage of the mob, the soldiers, and the governor 
fell very heavily upon Sanctus of Vienne, a deacon 
of the church at Lyons. The same happened to 
Maturus, a recent convert, but a good soldier of the 
Cross ; to Attalus, of Pergamus, one of the pillars of 
the Church; and to Blandina—for they considered 
neither sex, age, nor condition. We had our fears 
that Blandina might faint under her trial; but her 
constancy was such, that her tormentors, who had 
laboured from morning till night, at last gave up 
from weariness, and confessed that they had been 
defeated by her—that their tortures had not been 
successful, and that it was a marvel that she yet 
lived. To all they said and did she had but one reply, 
“Tam a Christian, and nothing evil is perpetrated 
by us.” 

With regard to Sanctus, he also bore the most 
cruel tortures which ingenious wickedness could in- 
vent or inflict. It was hoped that he would forget 
himself, at least for an instant, and say something 
of which advantage might be taken. 

“ What is your name?” they demanded. 

“T am a Christian,” he answered. 

“ What station do you fill?” 

“T am a Christian.” 

“To what nation do you belong ?” 

“T am a Christian.” 

“ Are you free or bond?” 

“T am a Christian.” 

ame tried in vain to extort from him any other 
reply. 

K I am a Christian,” said he, ‘‘and to me this is 
both name and nation, calling and condition.” 

The superintendent was furious, and ordered the 
tormentors to use all their unholy machinery against 
this good man. When, therefore, they had used all 
their ordinary methods of torture, they resorted to 
plates of copper, which they made red-hot, and then 
applied to the tenderest parts of the body. As its 
nature is, the fire burned his body, but his heart 
remained untouched and constant in the faith. The 
dews of divine grace refreshed his soul, and he was 
joyful even in his agonies. He scarcely retained the 

uman form, but looked like a shapeless mass, all 
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pierced and torn, wounded, bleeding, and scarred; 
yet the sight of a crucified Saviour bore him up, and 
he did not faint. 

He was permitted to linger in this melancholy con- 
dition for some days, after which he was again sub- 
jected to torture by his pitiless tormentors, who hoped 
that in so sad a state he would yield to them, or 
expire. By his death they imagined others would be 
awed, or by his apostacy be discouraged. They were 
disappointed. The rack restored his dislocated limbs 
to their proper position, and the renewal of torture 
restored his energy and revived his courage. 

Among the apostates there was one named Biblias, 
whose resolution failed almost as soon as she was 
taken. The persecutors were not content with her 
denial of Christ, they required that she should blas- 
pheme his name; but this she refused to do. She 
was, therefore, conveyed to the place of torture, in the 
hope that there she would consent to speak evil of 
Christ. When she saw the varied cruelties which 
the innocent victims suffered, she was reminded of her 
peril, and came to herself like one waking from sleep. 

‘* Wicked men!” she exclaimed, ‘‘why do you 
charge us with eating the flesh of children?” 

She again declared herself a Christian, and was 
added to the noble army of martyrs. 

It is impossible to tell how strange and violent 
were the measures resorted to by the Pagans. When 
ordinary tortures failed, new ones were invented, and 
the faithful endured all that Satan’s malice could 
prompt or desire. Not a few among them sank 
under the severity of their sufferings, and so 
into glory. The remainder expected every moment 
to die, and it is, indeed, a wonder how they lived. 
Though forsaken of men, the Lord whom they con- 
fessed stood by them, preserved them, restored their 
bodies, and revived their hearts. Their example 
animated and consoled all who saw them. A few 
youthful confessors, whose frames were delicate, died 
in consequence of the sufferings to which they were 
exposed. 

The venerable Pothinus, Bishop of Lyons, was an 
excellent man, almost a hundred years old; weak- 
ness and long life had bowed down his body, but his 
soul was active and strong, and panting for martyr- 
dom. The soldiers carried him and set him before 
the judgment-seat. His countenance brightened up 
at the ate gm of impending suffering, and it seemed 
as if he lived so long only to witness a good con- 
fession. The crowd and the magistrates alike reviled 
him, as though he had been Christ himself. As soon 
= order was secured, the one who presided asked 

n-— 

‘** Who is the God of the Christians? ” 

“Tf you show yourselves worthy, you shall hear,” 
answered Pothinus. 

This reply provoked those who were present, and 
they fell upon him like wild beasts; without regard- 
ing his great age, they hit and kicked him if they 
were near enough, and the rest threw at him what- 
ever they could lay hands upon. They all seemed to 
suppose it would beasin to treat him kindly, and 
praiseworthy to treat him in an unnatural and brutal 
manner. Scarcely able to breathe, they thrust him 
into a dungeon, where, only two days later, death gave 
him his release. 

Just then some of the apostates were imprisoned 
with the rest, and, if possible, were treated worse than 
the faithful. Their shame and misery were intense, 
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while the others were sustained by Divine grace, and 
rejoiced in the testimony of a good conscience. 

Different forms of death were selected for the 
martyrs. Sanctus, Attalus, Maturus, and Blandina 
were selected for the amphitheatre, and a day ap- 

inted for the inhuman spectacle. The tortures of 
Maturus and Sanctus were renewed, and were too 
dreadful for description. From the lips of Sanctus, 
nothing could be exhorted but the words, ‘I ama 
Christian ;”” and when the tormentors were wearied, 
he and Maturus were slain with the sword. 

Blandina was tied to a stake and exposed to the 
lions, but she spread out her hands in prayer, and the 
beasts would not touch her. She was sent away again 
to prison, to wait for another opportunity. 

ttalus was next led into the amphitheatre, and 
around it. Before him they carried a bauner, in- 
scribed in red letters, ‘* This is Attalus, a Christian.” 
The crowd demanded his death, but it was found that 
he and some others were Roman citizens, and they 
were sent back till orders had been received from the 
Emperor. The interval was profitably employed by 
them in animating their brethren ; but at length 
Ceesar’s answer came, to say that those who confessed 
Christ must die, but that apostates might live. 

There was an annual fair at Lyons, at which great 
numbers assembled. The cry was raised, ‘‘ Let the 
Christians be brought forth to the people.” They 
were brought: such as confessed Christ were beheaded, 
if they were Romans, and thrown to the wild beasts 
if they were not, while such as renounced him were 
set free. One of the most brave among the martyrs 
that day was Alexander, a Phrygian, who was seen 
encouraging the faithful, and in consequence was 
seized. 

“Who and what are you? ” asked the governor. 

“*} am a Christian,” said Alexander. 

He was at once sentenced to the lions, and the 
next day was brought forth with Attalus. They 
were first tortured, and then devoured, not accepting 
deliverance. 

On the last day of the solemnitics, Blandina and 
Ponticus, a youth of fifteen, were brought out. They 
were tempied to apostacy, and urged to swear by the 
idols, and miserably tortured, but allin vain. First 
Ponticus and then Blandina perished; but, faithful 
unto death, they received the crown of life. The 
very remains of our martyrs were reduced to ashes 
and cast into the river, in the vain hope of prevent- 
ing their resurrection from the dead ! 

Such is a summary of the ancient record of Pagan 
cruelty, and the power and triumphs of grace, which 
the primitive churches of France have left us. 








Correspondence. 
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[When our opinion is desired upon any portion of Scrip- 
ture, will our correspondents be good enough to write the 
passage at the top of the letter, naming the chapter and verse, 
and adding the signatures by which we are to address them? 
Then let the difficulty be stated, or the question be asked. 
This will guard against erroneous quotations, and save 
much time. The verse we are about to explain is in the 
required form.] 


No. 143.—A. Z.—* Jesus asked them, saying, What 
think ye of Christ? whose son is he? They say unto 
him, The son of David. He saith unto them, How then 
doth David in spirit call him Lord, saying, The Lord 
said unto my Lord, Sit thou on my right hand, till I 








make thine enemies thy footstool? If David then call 
him Lord, how is he his son ?”—Matt. xxii. 41—45. 

This argument is taken, says a learned divine, from 
the custom of the Hebrews, who addressed the title 
“lord ” only to superiors, orout of courtesy sometimes 
to equals, but never to inferiors. An independent 
monarch, such as David, acknowledged no “lord” but 
God; and by addressing this title to the Messiah (and 
the Jews all admitted that Psalm cx., from which tho 
words are taken, has reference to the Messiah), David 
admitted that the Messiah was his superior; but as 
neither his son nor any mere man could be his superior, 
Christ, the Messiah, must be superhuman; in other 
words, he must be Divine. Therefore the inference is 
clear, that though Jesus was David’s son in his human 
nature, he was David’s Lord in his Divine nature. The 
Pharisees, by their silence, showed that they felt the 
force of this reasoning. The term “son” is used in 
Scripture not only to denote the immediate offspring, 
and also the grandson, but it is at times applied to 
remote descendants, as in the case of the monarch David 
and of his descendant, the Saviour, Jesus Christ, 





No. 144.—T, P.—* That ye present your bodies a 
living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God, which is your 
reasonable service.”— Romans xii. 1. How aRE WE TO 
UNDERSTAND THESE WORDS ? 

The sacrifices under the Old Testament are at an end. 
You are no longer to offer up to God dead animals, such 
as have neither reason, nor real holiness, nor anything 
which can make the offering acceptable to God; but you 
are to offer your own living and rational selves, who are 
made holy by his Spirit, and made acceptable through 
Christ, which is the proper service for you as Christians. 
Thus the Law of Moses and the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
are forcibly contrasted. The Jew gave the bodies of 
animals; the Christian is to give his own body. The 
Jew offered a dead sacrifice ; the Christian is to offer a 
living sacrifice. The offering made by the Jew was 
wanting in reason, in holiness, and in that whieh could 
make it acceptable; but the Christian’s offering must be 
rational, holy, and acceptable unto God, by the mode 
pointed out in the Gospel. 





No. 145.—-LecTor.—THE WitcH or EnpDoR.—1 Sam. 
xxviii. Was 1r SAMUEL AT ALL ? 

Divines are divided upon this point. Justin Martyr 
says it was Samuel himself; Dr. A. Clarke says, “I 
believe Samuel did actually appear to Saul, and that he 
was sent by the special mercy of God to warn him.” 

“The witch of Endor,” says Hartwell Horne, in his 
valuable work, “neither wrought nor expected to work 
any miracle. This is clearly evident from her astonish- 
ment and alarm atthe seyearenee of Samuel. Saul, who 
expected a miracle, beheld Samuel without any peculiar 
surprise; she, who expected zone, beheld him with 
amazement and terror. Indeed, it does not appear from 
the narrative, neither is it to be supposed, that this woman 
had power to call up Samuel, whom Saul wished to con- 
sult; but before the sorceress could prepare her enchant- 
ments, for the purpose of soothing and flattering Saul, 
the prophet Samuel, commissioned by God, appeared, to 
her astonishment and consternation, and announced the 
judgment of death upon Saul. We are certain that in 
this case Samuel was sent by God himself, because the 
message he delivered respected a future event, and it is 
the prerogative of God alone to declare what shall 
happen.” 

As there were seven events foretold by Samuel, all of 
which were fulfilled, we must consider that it was Samuel 
mere by Divine appointment. Sir John Marsham, 

alvin, Saurin, Hales, Farmer, Bishop Horne, Bishop 
Wilson, Bishop Watson, Dr. Gray, Scott, Greenfield, 
Hussey, and many others, hold this opinion ; and Dr, 
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Delaney observes, “'The son of Sirach, who seems to 
have had as much wisdom, penetration, and piety as any 
critic that came after him, is clearly of opinion with the 
sacred historian that it was Samuel himself who foretold 
the fate of Saul and his house in this interview, and it is 
no unfair presumption that such was the judgment of 
the Jewish Church in his time.” 





No. 146.—J. G.—* Else what shall they do which are 
baptised for the dead, if the dead rise not at all? why are 
they then baptised for the dead ?”——1 Cor. xv. 29. 

The words are an appeal to the Corinthians (respecting 
the resurrection), founded on the symbolical sense of the 
rite of Christian baptism, which is an emblem of a death, 
and a burial, and a resurrection, Baptism was originally 
performed by immersion, and the sinking into the water 
denoted the death and burial, and the rising again from 
the water typified the resurrection. 

Why do ye in baptism profess a confident expectation 
of a resurrection from the dead, if you question a future 
state of existence? If there be no resurrection, why 
express such a belief in the use of the ordinance of 
baptism ? Therefore, we argue, What shall they do 
who have made this solemn profession of their faith and 
hope, if there be no corresponding reality ? 





No, 147.,—A. C. D.—* Jesus answered and said unto 
them, Verily I say unto you, If ye have faith and doubt 
not, ye shall not only do this which is done to the fig- 
tree, but alsc if ye shall say unto this mountain, Be 
thou removed, and be thou cast into the sea, it shall be 
done.”—Matt xxi. 21. WHat Is Fatt, aND WHAT 
IS TO BE UNDERSTOOD BY MOUNTAINS REMOVED BY 
Faitn ? 

Faith in God is taking God at his word. Faith in 
Christ implies a knowledge of Christ in his person and 
in his work, + confidence in his power and willingness, 
and an assentto the mode in which the blessings of re- 
demption are to be made ours, 

The word: were addressed to the disciples of our Lord, 
to animate them for their arduous and dangerous duties, 
“To remove mountains” was a Hebrew proverb, When 
@ man illustrated any science, or surmounted great diffi- 
culties, he vas said to remove mountains, 





No. 148— M. W. (Blackburn).— Ir THE sIN oF 
BLASPHEMY BE NOT FORGIVEN, HOW THEN CAN A 
PENITENT BLASPHEMER BE SAVED ? 

The Scipture nowhere asserts that blasphemy shall 
not be foiven, and it does not warrant the belief that 
any man guilty of blasphemy against the Holy Ghost 
will @verve a penitent. The words refer to two separate 
offences, and to these separate offences God has assigned 
differentresults. Mark our Lord’s words: “ Wherefore 
I say usto you, All manner of sin and blasphemy shall 
be forgven unto men, but the blasphemy against the 
Holy Ghost shall not be forgiven unto men,” 


No.149,—Annu.—* He that believeth shall not make 
haste, —Isa. xxviii. 16. : 

Th entire verse may be thus paraphrased: “God 
offersChrist as the only foundation of a solid hope, and 
the aly sure refuge in the time of trouble ; and whoso- 
everbelieveth on him need take no unlawful means to 
foes from either present cares or from approaching 
trovbles,” 








fo. 150.—A. W. R.—In wHat Part oF Scrip- 
TRE SHALL I FIND AN ACCOUNT OF THE DEATH OF 
qe Virarn Mary ? 

It is nowhere recorded. 





No, 151.—Manry B,—“If any man come to me, 
ind ate not his father, and mother, and wife, and chil- 
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dren, and brethren, and sisters, yea, and his own life 
also, he.cannot be my disciple."—Luke xiv. 26. 

To hate, in Scripture, has a double meaning—first, to 
dislike greatly, to abhor, to regard with a feeling con- 
trary to love; secondly, a lesser degree of love. In the 
Old Testament we read, “If a man have two wives, one 
beloved and another hated”—that is, less beloved. 

“ Jacob have I loved, and Esau have I hated” —that is, 
loved less, 

The sense, therefore, is, He who does not prefer my 
friendship to that of father or mother, and all earthly 
kindred, and who will not part with all his worldly 
comforts rather than renounce my religion, cannot be 
my disciple. 





No, 152.—H. C.—Davip PLAYING BEFORE SavL.— 
1 Sam. xvi. 16. 

Insanity, and other mental afflictions, were thought 
to be cured or alleviated by music, an opinion that still 
prevails among the inhabitants of the East. 





No, 153.—H. C.—“ Whose son is this youth?”— 
1 Sam. xvii. 58. 

We are told by persons familiar with the habits of 
men of Eastern ‘countries, that it is a favourite way of 
addressing another, “ You are the son of such a per- 
son.” And when a superior has to ask a number of 
questions, though he know well the name of the indi- 
vidual he has to address, he often begins by asking, 
“ Whose son are you ?” 





No. 154.—D. W. A.—“ Thou wast woe in thy ways 
from the day that thou wast created, till iniquity was 
found in thee.”—Ezek. xxviii. 15, 

Nothing was wanting to thy prosperity, till riches 
(accumulated by extensive commerce) corrupted thee, 





No. 155.—Darkuineton.—Tar Law or THE TEN 
CoMMANDMENTS. 

God has not lost his right to command because we, 
through sin, have lost our power to obey; aud our 
inability is designed to teach us the absolute need of the 
Divine aid, which is freely promised. It does not appear 
to us that men are condemned for the violation of the 
law, but for a much greater offence, namely, the 
impious rejection of the pardon which Divine mercy 
proffers. It is not the disease that kills, but the rejec- 
tion of the remedy; and we would remind our corre- 
spondent that it is not the part of a wise man to call 
into question the wisdom of God, nor is it fitting for an 
erring man to doubt the justice of God. Shall not the 
Judge of all the earth do right ? and ean the Source of 
all Wisdom act unwisely ? 





No. 156.—E. D.—What Is MEANT BY MicHarEL 
THE ARCHANGEL CONTENDING WITH THE DEVIL 
ABOUT THE Bopy or Moss ?—Jnde 9, 

This probably refers to some Jewish tradition ; and it 
is supposed that Satan desired to obtain possession of 
the body of Meses, or to find out the place of its inter- 
ment, that he might render the body or the place an 
object of worship, and thus draw the Israelites into 
idolatry. In this device the chief of the evil angels was 
thwarted by the agency of Michael, the chief of the 


good angels. 


No. 157.—A. J.—Was THE ATONEMENT FINISHED 
BY THE DeaTH OF CHRIST, OR IS IT SITLL CARRIED 
ON ? 

We consider the atonement as completed when our 
Lora said, “It is finished ;” and Christ, having made 
the atonement for sin by the sacrifice of himself, is now 
seated at the sight hand of the Majesty on high, as 
Intercessor or Advocate on behalf of those who re 
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faith in his promises and in the efficacy of his atone- 
ment, and desire a participation in the blessings which 
he died to purchase. 


No. 158.—A Youne Inquirer is advised not to 
disturb his mind about what Mohammedans may do with 
their Koran, but rather to direct his thoughts to what 
a young Christian ought to do with his Bible. If he 
will search the Scriptures daily and reverentially, and 
at the same time pray for Divine light, and read to 
learn, and not to cavil, he will soon find from the holy 
contents of the Sacred Volume, from its influence upon 
his mind, and from its knowledge of the human heart, 
it needs no evidence or testimony beyond itself to prove 
that it is from God. He will find in the Gospel the 
most pure and sublime motives inculcated, the noblest 
principles instilled, the most bold and uncompromising 
yet sober ard rational tone of morality maintained ; he 
will find the most animating examples proposed for 
imitation, and, above all, the most effectual guidance 
and assistance in order that he may have his “fruit 
unto holiness, and the end everlasting life.” Young 
men read “ Evidences” of the truth of Scripture, and 
“ Apologies” for the Bible, but the Word of God 
bears its own evidence of Divine authorship, and wants 
no “evidence” from other sources, and needs no “ apolo- 
gies.” Its contents are the best evidence. A humble 
and a teachable spirit, looking to God for wisdom, will 
do more in one hour to win credence to the Scriptures 
than days and weeks spent in investigations. Let a 
young man, in the present day, take something on 
trust, and let him not suppose that all the wise, the 
erudite, and the pious millions of past centuries have 
left the truth of Holy Scripture to be proved by a youth 
in the nineteenth century, however inquiring or 
talented that youth may be. 





No. 159.—A Worxinc Man.—‘The mammon of 
unrighteousness.”—See No. 87, June 7th. 





-No. 160.—AN InQuIRER.—We cannot enter upon 
controversial points. 


No. 161.—B. D.—The “quotation” is not from 
Scripture. 


GOD’S CARE FOR HIS CHOSEN. 
To say that God cares for us, does not startle us as 
much as mere reason tells us it should. For there is 








- something within our souls, beyond the reach of 


reason, which cries out after an overruling Power, 
who is wont to interpose in behalf of his creatures. 
It is natural to look up for aid. The very first letter 
of the most ancient alphabet now in existence was 
fashioned after the.form of a man on his knees ; as if 
to give intimation that the earliest duty of speech 
was to be discharged in prayer. But disturbing in- 
fluences have set in, and now our faith is irresolute 
and unfixed. 

We seem to think God is so remote, he cannot care 
for us. We imagine the world is on the outermost 
confines of his dominions, and he himself, in all the 
unapproachable reserve of his majesty, abides in the 
palace, far away at the celestial capital. 

But he tells us he is “‘ with us alway.” In all the 
strange vicissitudes through which he has suffered his 

eople to pass, he has taken great pains to let them 
a hesharedthelotwiththem. A minister preached 
once upon those touching words of the Psalmist, “I 
am a stranger with thee, and a sojourner, as all my 
fathers were,” without directing attention to the ex- 
pression, really one of the tenderest in the Bible, 








“with thee ;” as if he had forgotten that Ged loved 
his people so much that he was willing to become 
himself a stranger and a sojourner to be with them. 
The hardest lesson for us to learn is that which, if we 
were only quick in intelligence, and docile in spirit, 
we should see our Almighty Friend was endeavouring 
most patiently to teach: that he is not remote, but 
even while he fills the heavens he fills the earth also ; 
he is constantly near us, present and efficient in the 
innermost circle of our every-day life. 

And then we think also that God isso great he 
does not care for us. We conceive of him as the 
Monarch on the throne of the universe. He cannot 
have audience with every needy petitioner. It would 
doin the case of a kingdom going to wreck, or a 
dynasty breaking, but it would not do for us. We 
are abashed at the thought of obtruding our cares 
and disquiets upon him; we think we must be 
modest. 

We ought to remember that we have very loose 
ideas of what constitutes littleness, and what consti- 
tutes greatness. 

Think of it; the most necessary life in all Egypt 
was that of a poor babe drifting out in an ark of 
bulrushes on the Nile. And if God had not cared 
for that little life, there would have been worse trial 
to the world than if all the Pharaohs had perished. 

Think again ; what is so common as a tossing night 
of restlessness to us all? May we ask God to inter- 
ea in such a common-place matter as that? Now, 
et us remember that the most important event in 
Medo-Persian history was the sleepless night which 
made Ahasuerus send for those dull old shronicles, to 
read himself to slumber. If God had let that pass un- 
noticed, Mordecai would have been forgotten, Esther 
could not have saved her people, the line of Judah 
would have been broken, prophecy would have been 
defeated, and Christ himself would not have come as 
predicted. We have no right, in our narrowness, to 
say anything is little. 

Nor do we understand greatness any better. True 
greatness consists in being able to mind aid manage 
the littles, without forgetfulness or confwion. In- 
stead of our concluding that God is so gre.t that he 
cannot care for each one of us, we ouglt to rise 
loftily enough in our ideal of him to believ: he is so 
great that he can. 

He looks down kindly and placidly upon w all, no 
more disturbed by our coming to him wth tach 
trouble in turn, and no more mindful of ow petty 
and inordinate estimates of what we thus brig, than 
a benignant father is annoyed when his ‘ildren 
approach him, or mindful of their varying ags. It 
is enough for him that each is his child, andwants 
help. In his providential arrangements God narks 
everything, from the sand-grain to the planet; from 
the atom we cannot see, to the systems we cnnot 
see; from the monad that beats out its tremulou life 
in the narrow world of a microscopic drop, tothe 
seraph that soars and singsin the throne-ligh of 
heaven. 

Yet again, we think God is so happy that he ges 
not care for us. In the infinite felicities of his om 
nature, he has all he desires. We are not needful‘o 
him. Why should we imagine he will disturb himsif 
in our behalf? Of what interest can our troubls 
be to him? 

God is happy, infinitely happy; but his happines: 
is intelligent; it has grounds, it has exercises, it has 
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sources, it has companions that share it. And be- 
cause he desires it to continue and increase, he is ever 
beneficent among the worlds; ever sowing the sun- 
light of his joy, that he may harvest gladness from 
the rejoicing fields of the universe. 








THE ROBBER CRIPPLE. 
In a lonely village among the Taurus Mountams, ia 
Asia, lived a poor cripple. His hands were withered, 
his elbows stiff, and only a few rags covered his body. 
More than this, he was a wicked man; blood and 
crime stained his memory, Friends he had none, and 
he had nothing to hope for in this world or the 
next. 
Well, a Bible wound its way round tho mountain 
es, end strayed to that far-off village, and some- 
ody sat by the roadside reading it to somebody else ; 
and the old cripple, begging that way, halted, and 
heard the words. He listened, and listened. It was 
the story of the Saviour’s love. He opened his ears ; 
he opened his mind; he opened his conscience; he 
opened bis heart; and he found out that somebody 
cared for him, There was One who could lift him 
from his sin and guilt to forgiveness and peace; and, 
like blind Bartimeus, who sat by the roadside when 
Jesus passed by, he cried mightily, “ Jesus, have 
mercy on me!” 
There was nobody in the village that would hearken 


to the old man’s cries, nobody who pitied him. But | resi 


there was somebody on high who did. The Lord 
Jesus, who came to save the guilty, heard his eries. 
He answered them, and sent— what do you suppose? 
He sent him pardon. Pardon came down into the 
wicked old man’s bosom; with pardon, love and hope; 
and perhaps his was the only soul io all that place that 
had the peace arising from a sense of sins forgiven. It 
is wonderful that this robber cripple should have 
pines this blessing, but God is a King, and dispenses 
is blessings as he sees fit. 

By-and-by one of our missionaries, following the 
track of his Bibles, heard about this man, and he 
hastened to visit him. He found him on the ground, 
the pictureof poverty, but with such a face! The 
missiovary instantly saw there was heaven in it. Be- 
side him was a Bible, and that explained all. The old 
man never saw a missionary before. He never heard 
a sermon, never attended a prayer-meeting. He could 
not even read when he first heard the Bible read by 
the roadside. He could read now. He had learned 
by great labour to read. 

The missionary came te comfort and instruct the 
old man, but. the old man comforted the missionary, 
and taught him. a new lesson in the wonders of God's 
merey end grace. And as his case touched the mis- 
siovary’s heart, so it must touch other hearts; for, in 
fret, the Bible is such a common book among us, we 
forget what a wonderful book it is. It is only when 
we see its light shining in a dark place, that we realise 
the cheering fact that it contains the light of the 
world. Everything else is darkness, or only a reflec- 
tion of this light ; and we are often so much occupied 
with other good books, that we forget the Bible is the 
fouatain-head of truth. The others are only rills that 
flow from it. 








Wovtp you be safe, Christ must be your refuge; 
would you be holy, Christ must be your pattern; would 
you be happy, Christ must be your portion. 





Pouths’ Department. 


THE COUNTRY PASTOR. 
PART Il. 
“My father’s benediction and my mother’s prayers 
enabled me in after life te understand many a mystery. 
I have seen the wicked sons of pious parents transformed 
into holy and useful men; I have seen a young man 
struggling with poverty, beaten down again and again 
by adverse circumstances, yet rise up to honour, to 
wealth, and to distinction; I have seen the virtuous 
preserved wonderfully in virtue’s ways, when stronger- 
minded men have gone astray ; and I have asked myself 
in all this, Is there not a cause? Wherein lieth the 
secret of their strength? And I have arrived at the 
conclusion that it was the God of all the earth answering 
past prayers. With Jehovah, delays are not denials. He 
appoints his own time for granting his blessings; and 
who shall say that these men, grappling with the ills of 
life, and hoping against hope, and yet successful in the 
end, were not in the conflict supported and preserved in 
answer to the oft-repeated prayers of a godly father, or 
of a pious, believing mother? ‘The prayer entered the 
ear of the Holy One of Israel, and the decree went forth 
—‘I will bless thy sons; yea, and verily they shall be 
Dlessed.’ Yes, the ‘earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness 
thereof.’ It is he that lifteth up and casteth down. The 

ld and the silver are his, and the hearts of all men are 
in his hands, Confiding in the love and in the power of 
God, gracious, holy, and true, may I, when called to 

ign my sons, be empowered with sincerity to say, 
‘The God which fed me all! my life long unto this day, the 
Angel which redeemed me from all evil, Mess the lads! 

“On passing across the lawn to inquire about various 
articles which were to be stowed away in one of the 
pockets of the coach for the use of my aunt, I found 
the servants gathering some fruits and flowers, that my 
father wished to take to an invalid friend. 

“© Why, Master Herbert,’ said the old gardener, as he 
saw me approach, ‘you have a right down beautiful day 
for your journey. I am glad on’t for all your sakes, and 
I was saying here to Ned,when gathering the strawberries, 
that I couldn’t make a better day for you myself, if I 
had the sun in one hand, and the water-pot in the 
other. I am told, sir, you have a rare fine garden where 
you be going, but maybap the strawberries aint finer than 
ours, and I think the flowers can’t be prettier. I some- 
times think, when I’m about my old-fashioned work 
—-for Adam was a gardener, you know—I think how 
good it is of God to give us so many pretty colours. 

Why shouldn’t it be all black, or all red, or all white? 
I was saying this to the clerk other day, when he 
called, for the old clerk has read a deal, and he says, ‘I 
think you are quite right, Mr. Gooseberry Bush.” That 
you know, sir, aint my name, but no matter, he always 
calls me so, and I don’t mind a joke like, if there’s no un- 
kindness in it, and if it gives nobody pain—for I think 
we aint allowed to amuse ourselves at the cost of 
other people’s feelings; and when I see folks carrying on 
their sport roughly, and frightening and hurting one 
another in what they call fun, I say to myself, Well, 
that aint good bringings-up, according to my notion, 
and I am sure and sartain that’s not doing to others as 
you would they should do to you. I think he was 
right, for I like, Master Herbert, to see people happy and 
cheerful, and so long as they don’t laugh at anything 
good, I say to them, Laugh on, you will never do is 
younger, and if God is so good as to cover gardens and 
fields with smiles and bright colours, I’m sure he 
didn’t intend you or me to be as dull as a dark lane on 
a cloudy night; so I try to be cheerful myself, and to 
thank God for everything; for I say, I get nothing 
without him. It is true people don’t give me things; 
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what I want, I buy with my own money ; but who gives 
me the strength to earn the money ? andif I do say it, 
though mayhap I oughtn’t to say it, I think I understand 
my business as well as ere a man within twenty miles ; 
but am I not indebted to God for teaching me? sartainly 
I am, therefore I say, Let us all be grateful to God, and 
not unkind to one another. That’s my view of things.’ 

“When the old man had said this, there was a hearty 


laugh. 

“* Well done,’ exclaimed his brother gardener. ‘ Folks 
tell us, you must always let an old man have his say, when 
he begins to talk, for it does him good, but you have 
been giving usa regular downright sarmon; not but 
what it is all right, and I wish every man in the village 
would preach and practise as well as you do. I own it 
does me good like, to hear you; for it’s all right, that’s 
as sartain as our clock, and there aint many clocks like 
it, though Jim Anvil, the blacksmith, likes to tell the 
folks that he has got a clock not one quarter as big, and 
yet he says it goes twice as fast. I tell him the clock is 
like its owner, not bad in itself, but wants putting in 
order ; it goes too fast to be good; so he had better stick 
to the church clock—and it will do him no harm, if he 
would stick to his church at the same time. Now, my old 
friend, you were talking about things being red, and 
black, and white. Why, you see, common sense tells us 
if everything were black, we should all grow melancholy ; 
if they were red, why, man, we should be as mad as 
neighbour Wheatsheaf’s bull—and that creature at times 
is about as mad as a March hare; and as to white, I 
don’t know how it might be with you, a nice young man 
of sixty, but as Iam more than that, it would put my 
eyes out. Indeed, I think we should all go blind. 

“*T was talking of this once, sir, to a mission 
gentleman who had been in foreign parts, and he told 
me to observe how good God was in things small as 
well as great. Says he, “You know what a soft colour 
green is, and what a pretty colour blue is ; well, God has 
clothed the earth and the sky in a blue and a green dress, 
and lest we should be tired even of these, he has caused 
the green to possess 200 shades and variations of 
colour. Then only think of the birds—why should 
their little throats be all melody, when they might have 
sent forth a hideous yell or a fearful scream? and I am 
sure I ought to know the misery of unpleasant sounds— 
for on board the ship when I came home, there was a 
passenger learning to play the flute, and he never got 
beyond the same tune, and that, unluckily, he gave us 
always out of time: the carpenters were also sometimes 
sharpening their saws, and this certainly made a variety, 
but neither of them were agreeable.” 

** He was a nicely spoken gentleman this, and when 
he took leave he said to me, “Good day, Mr. Delver ; I 
am obliged to you for your civility, and I am glad to 
hear you speak like a man of sense; and be sure of this, 
that every day of your life, be it fair or be it clouded, 
you have more to thank God for than your tongue can 
express,” 

“«T say, Master Gooseberry, you and I must be stirring; 
the young folk are pretty nigh ready to start.’ Then 
turning to me: ‘I can’t go with you and your brother, 
sir, but God’s blessing can; and that’s a comfort to 
more persons than me in this house, I know. Some- 
how,’ said the old man, looking at his friend the 
gardener, ‘I don’t like parting with these youngsters, 
but it must be. Well, well, all is for the best, and all 
will be right soon.’ 

“¢ We may well say that, Master Delver, when we find 
ourselves at threescore. Come; let us be moving ; but 
before you go only look at my basket; if anybody says 
this isn’t a good. basket of strawberries, tell him he does 
ae know what he is talking. Come along, old Honest 

face.” 

“While the gardener and his colleague were talk- 





ing, I was providing myself with some seeds for our new 
abode, as my brother and I were to have a portion of the 

en under our own care. We were to be partners in 
the labour andin the produce. Each one was to be willing 
to help the other, and at the autumn we partners 
were to give a supper, and to be allowed to invite two 
guests, and we were to pay half the cost, and auntie was 
to pay the other half. 

“The plans for the future, the exciting scene, and 
the longing to see my uncle’s curious, old-fashioned 
house, made us forget our sorrows. The garden also 
claimed no small portion of our thoughts, for, although 
unseen, we had formed our notions from a very glowing 
description which had been given us by the housekeeper 
who had formerly resided in my uncle’s family. 

“When the time for our departure arrived, I could 
not quit the home of my youth without sorrow, and 
even to this hour I can say with the poet— 


‘How dear to this heart are the scenes of my childhood, 
When fond recollection presents them to view ; 
The orchard, the meadow, the deep-tangled wildwood, 
And all the loved scenes which my infancy knew ! 


‘The wide-spreading pond, and the mill that stood by it, 
The bridge and the rock, where the cataract fell ; 
The cot of my father, the dairy-house nigh it, 
And e’en the rude bucket which hung in the well.’ 


Happily, the sorrows of youth are speedily effaced, and 
my brother and I recovered our wonted cheerfulness 
before we had proceeded many miles, and towards the 
evening we arrived at a small road-side inn in the vil- 
lage. Here the horses were to rest, and the men to take 
refreshment. A cart was waiting to convey our lug- 
gage, and a little pony chaise for my brother. The 
worthy rector had walked out to meet us, and it was 
sottled that he and I should walk together round the 
village, and then proceed by a walk across the fields to 
the rectory. I fancy my uncle adopted this plan that 
he might see mealone, and get an insight into my charac- 
ter. Iwas pleased to think that he took this trouble 
for the sake of knowing how to be kind to me, and I 
was delighted at being able to form my own notions of 
this charming old gentleman. He came up to us ina 
manner so cheerful and kind, that almost in a few 
moments we knew each other, and the warmth of our 
reception gave a happy promise of our future comfort. 
© We are to be excellent friends,’ said he, ‘and you are to 
be my companion, so we had better begin at once,’ 
shaking me heartily by both hands. As we walked on 
the villagers treated the kind-hearted rector with : spr 
respect. He spoke kindly to them, and often did not 
say much, but what he did say was generally so clear 
that all could understand, and so short that all could 
remember. In his pastoral visits he was not ford of the 
patronising style, as he afterwards told me, nor did he 
approve of sternness to any, but of kindness to all. An 
instance quickly occurred. On our way to the parson- 
age a farmer came up to him in great affliction When 
the sufferer had poured out his grief, the rector took 
him by the hand, and while he held it said, ‘ You and I, 
John, know where to turn for comfort in the day of 
affliction, and we know who has said, “Call upon me in 
the day of trouble, and I will deliver thee, ani thou 
shalt glorify me.” Remember, “deliver” does not 
always mean that God will remove the affliction, for this 
may be a greater affliction, but he will fulfil the promise 
that, “As thy day, so shall thy strength be.” Good 
evening, John; and may his mercy remove the affliction, 
or his strength enable you to bear it.’ 

“Shortly after this interview with the farmer we met 
an aged man, bowed down with infirmity. ‘ Well, 
Isaac,’ said the pastor, ‘I am = to meet you. I shall 
not ask you how you are, for I know that He with whom 
you have to do doth all things well, You are on the 
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right side of fourscore years, Isaac, are you not?’ 
* Yes, master, I am: I am eighty-seven.’ ‘ Well, that is 
the right side of eighty for all good men. You may 
expect daily to be called home; and if toa Christian 
man to live is Christ, to him to die is gain, great gain, 
wonderful gain! for eye hath not seen, and ear hath not 
heard, and the mind of man has never been able to con- 
ceive the joy which God hath in store for them that-love 
him. Good evening. I hope to enjoy the pleasure of 
meeting you when you are much older—that is to say, 
en thousand years hence.’ 

“Master Parson, may an old man’s blessing abide 
upon you; and may the chief Shepherd, when all the 
sheep of his fold are gathered together, call you blessed. 
May the covenant God of Israel make you like the 
patriarch of old, both blessed and a blessing.’ 

“¢ hank you, Isaac; I highly prize the prayers of 
God’s children. Good bye, my worthy friend.’ 

“* Herbert, did you mark that old man’s benevolent 
countenance ?’” 

“* Yes, sir; I thought there was something very fine.’ 

“He is one of Nature’s noblemen. I will tell you 
something about him one day. I often think if an 
angel were to come among us poor mortals to invite 
home the most devoted servant of God, it would very 
likely be some poor enfeebled creature like this; or 
perhaps, as Newton says, some bed-ridden old woman in 
the parish workhouse. The great piety of the truly 
pious poor ought to teach us a lesson of humility, and 
we ought to thank God that not only to the poor the 
Gospel is preached, but that by the poor the Gospel is 
so often embraced. 

“* By the bye, I am not sure that we do justice to that 

e, “To. the poor the Gospel is preached.” Our 
ord, by these words, not only designed to show that 
the Gospel conferred upon the poor man a benefit which 
hitherto he had not enjoyed, but also he intended that 
we should be encouraged to come unto him by this 
proof of his condescension; for the learned Jews re- 
garded the poor as unworthy of their instruction. It is 
a comfort to know that the Gospel is proclaimed alike to 
the rich as well as to the poor. A pious lady of high 
rank used to say that she was greatly indebted to the 
letter m. When asked her reason, she replied, Because 
it is written, “Not many mighty, not many noble are 
called,””? 

“ While I was listening to the worthy man’s divinity, 
we turned a corner, and there in a recess stood a low, 
dirty kind of ale-house, and at that moment a fine- 
looking young man of dissipated appearance came out, 
and his eyes being turned in another direction, he did 
not perceive us until we were close to him. I saw that 
he would gladly avoid us had it been possible; but as he 
could not do so, he walked past us, when the rector, in a 
kind tone, said, ‘ James, come to me.’ The man did so. 
* You are a good reader, James.’ 

“* Well, master, I used to be; for I was head boy 
in the school,’ 

“<*Yes, I know it. Did you ever read the parable of 
the Prodigal Son ?’ 

“* Yes, sir; we often read it.’ 

“* Well, if ever, through God’s mercy, you feel 
miserable at the thought of your wretched life, and the 
worse life that awaits you, James, remember this, THE 
PRODIGAL’s FATHER STILL LIVEs,’ 

“The man said, ‘I’m obliged to you, sir, for your 
good advice, and walked on. 

“ Presently we approached a cottage ; and the woman, 
observing the rector, came out to make her salutations. 
‘Mary,’ he said, ‘you again disturbed the co tion 
last Sunday by coming to church in the middle of the 
ny You always bring your Prayer-book, do you 
not? 

*¢ Yes, sir,’ said Mary, 
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“Then let me tell you something out of it; if you 
will not come to “Dearly beloved brethren,” I fear you 
will never come to “The grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and the love of God, and the fellowship of the 
Holy Ghost.” Will you try and remember, Mary, that 
Sunday is God’s day, and not yours? Did you see the 
old soldier that just now passed through the village, 
asking charity ?’ 

“* Yes, sir; he came to my door, but I told him that 
I was poor enough, although I did not beg’ 

“© Well now, suppose he comes to me, and tells me he 
cannot get on unless I am kind to him; and suppose I 
feel for his wants, and wish to be as generous as I 
possibly can; I take out my purse, and find seven 
shillings there, which I count before him, and I say to 
him, “ I have only seven shillings, and I must keep one 
for my own; but I will give you the other six,” and I 
give him all the shillings but one. Now, imagine this 
man to spend his six shillings in a very improper 
manner, and then to overtake me, and to rob me of the 
one shilling which I had retained. What would you 
think of that man ?’ 

“*T should be ashamed of him, and say he deserves 
any amount of punishment.’ 

“JT am glad to hear you say so, for this is what all 
Sabbath-breakers do. God has given them six days, 
and they steal the seventh. They rob God of the day 
that belongs to him, and what follows? He withholds 
his blessing from the six days that belong to them. 
Think of this, Mary; and when God’s people assemble 
and meet together to hear his most holy word, and to 
ask those things which are requisite and necessary, as 
well for the body as the soul, may you be there and 
receive his blessing.’ 

“ As we left the cottage-garden, he turned to me, and 
said, ‘I expect you were surprised that I said so much 
to this cottager. She does not want ability, and I 
knew whatever I said to her she would repeat to her 
neighbours, and therefore I was in effect speaking to half 
adozen. As you are fatigued, we can shorten our path 
home; and to-morrow you shall go with me to one or 
two more of my parishioners, for I wish you to study your 
fellow-men; and as you are young, and part of my 
household—for they all knew that you were expected— 
they will not mind my speaking to them in your 
presence,’ ” 

(To be continued.) 








Short Arrotws. 


Tae Dyine Curistian.—Turn your thoughts to 
the sick man’s chamber; imagine yourself present with 
the dying Christian. See that mortal paleness on his 
cheeks; but observe also that holy serenity, which even 
death cannot efface. The conflicts he has had to sustain 
are at an end. Every obstacle which flesh and blood 
placed in his way are removed. As he approaches the 
land of realities, the shadows disappear. The grave 
appals not, for he regards that to which it leads. He 
thinks not of death, but of its conqueror; not of the 
grave, but of its spoiler; not of the body, but of the 
spirit, about to soar to glory. Andif the flesh doth sink 
a little, and, though secure of the port, still dreads the 
passage, he looks to that good Shepherd who has led 

im to green pastures, and fed and sustained him, and 
who is about to conduct him to the regions of a blessed 
security. . 

Earty Risinc.—I do not know a practice which I 
should more recommend than early rising, whether 
devotion, health, beauty, or improvement of mind were 
the objects held in view. How cheerful and how ani- 
mated are the meditations of the morning! What an 
unspeakable cheerfulness glides into the soul from hear- 
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ing the devotional matins of the lark, and from beholding 
the new-born scenery of Nature! When people think 
of accounting to God for the talents they have reeeived, 
they overlook the hours which are lost in unreasonable 
indulgence. In the spring months of April and May 
particularly I grudge every moment that is wasted after 
five. I consider it as rude neglect of all those sweets 
which are opened to salute me, and always find so much 
more deducted from the firmness of my health and the 
vigour of my understanding. 

Tue Future Grory.—As the light of truth in- 
creases, the shadows of distrust will disappear; but 
when the Sun of Righteousness shall arise in his glory, 
all the mists of prejudice will be chasedaway. Then the 
bow of promise shall be seen on the dark and retirin 
cloud of idolatry and superstition, of ignorance an 
pollution. It will be the symbol of the spirit of love, 
union, peace, and good will, pervading the Christian 
world, and presiding over all their operations. Shade 
will melt into shade, and colour blend with colour, in 
clear distinction, but in perfect harmony. Its ample 
arch will span the whole heavens, and touch the horizon 
in both extremities at the same moment. Upon the 
summit of its bright circumference the sapphire throne 
of the Son of Man shall be planted, and the shouts of 
adoring nations roll onward like thunder—* Hallelujah ! 
the Lord God omnipotent reigneth.” 

Mysterious Work1nos or Provipencr.—Gibbon, 
who, in his celebrated “ History of the Decline and Fall 
ofthe Roman Empire,” has left an imperishable memorial 
of his enmity to the Gospel, resided many years in 
Switzerland, where, with the profits of his works, he 
purchased a considerable estate. In the course of years, 
this property came into the possession of a gentleman, 
who, out of its rents, expended a large sum annually in 
the promulgation of that very Gospel which his pre- 
decessor insidionsly endeavoured to undermine, not 
having had the courage openly to assail it. Voltaire 
boasted that, with one hand, he would overthrow the 
edifice of Christianity, which required the hands of 
twelve apostles to build up, A few years ago, the very 
a which he employed at Ferny to print his 

lasphemies was used at Geneva in printing the Holy 
Scriptures. Thus the self-same engine which he set 
to work to destroy the credit of the Bible was en- 
gaged in disseminating its truths. It is a remarkable 
circumstance, also, that the first provisional mceting for 
the re-formation of the Auxiliary Bible Society at 
Edinburgh was held in the very room in which Hume, 
the atheist, died. 

THE BrBLE.— What so necessary to man in time and 
eternitg, as that revelation which informs him of all 
that is essential to him to know? If he be a mortal 
being, the offspring of corruption and the worm, the 
Bible acquaints him with the direful cause of his mor- 
tality—sin, which “brought death into the world 
and all our woe.” If he be an immortal creature, 
the Bible draws aside the curtain which veils eter- 
nity from our view, and, eulightening the dark 
valley of the shadow of death, shows him in the 
distance scenes real, awful, and endless. If he be 
ignorant of the character of God, the Bible displays to 
him his glory and perfevtions; it tells him of his justice, 
his power, his purity, his love; it informs him of his 
will, his thoughts, is pleasure. If, under a sense of 
guilt and condemnation, he tremble at his present 
danger and his future prospects ; if, as a polluted sinner, 
he dreads the hour that shall bring him before the great 
tribunal, and anticipates with horror the sentence which 
awaits him, the Bible alone reveals to him a Saviour able 
to save him from the wrath to come. 

A Cuyuistian’s DeatH-BED.—An eminent divine of 
the last century thus describes the last moments of an 
aged Christian:—* When we last met, we were surround- 





ing the death-bed of an aged disciple, listening to the 
exulting testimony borne to the truth of the Gospel, by 
one who had lived for half a century on its promises, 
and who added his declaration to that of millions who 
have gone before him (a rule to whick there is no ex- 
ception) that the ways of heavenly wisdom are those of 
pleasantness, and her paths peace. We beheld the 
calm, peaceful, glorious setting of a sun, which hud 
grown brighter and brighter through its long continued 
day, till, without a cloud or mist to intercept its splen- 
dour, it sunk into an ocean of light. We saw with 
admiration what a fifty years’ growth in grace and 
advancement in holiness could effect. Was it perfec- 
tion? No: for it was not heaven! Butso near was ite 
approach ; so much of the atmosphere of heaven was 
breathed around; so much of the glories of the invisible 
world ylanced through the opening vista; all the con- 
cerns of this world were so far forgotten ; its compara- 
tively mightiest events reduced to their absolute insignifi- 
cance; and the powers of the world to come occupied 
the mind with so absorbing an interest, that we almosi 
seemed to ‘hear the rush of noiseless wings’ of the 
‘ ministering spirits? about to convey the soul they had 
long watched with anxiety to its eternal home, and 
almost appeared to ‘descry the viewless forms’ of the 
celestial visitants, rejoicing in the prospect of gaining 
another inhabitant for the New Jerusalem, and adding 
another voice to the heavenly choir.” 
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MRS. HALLIBURTON'S TROUBLES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THB QOHANNINGS.” 


CHAPTER XXIIT 
SHADOWS IN HONEY Fats. 
Avevust was hot in Honey Fair. The women sat at 
their n doors, or even outside them; the children 
tumbled in the gutters, to get what moisture they could ; 
the refuse in the road did not smell any the sweeter for 
the month’s heat. 

Charlotte East sat in her kitchen one Tuesday after- 
noon, busy as usual, Her door was shut, but her window 
was open. Suddenly the latch was lifted, and Mrs. Cross 
came in: not with the boisterous, bold movements that 
were common to Honey Fair, but with creeping steps, 
that seemed afraid of their own echoes, and a scared face. 

Mrs, Cross was in a bit of trouble. Her two daugh- 
tera, Amelia and Mary Ann, to whom you have had the 
honour of an iutroduction, had purchased those lovely 
cross-barred sarcenets, green, and pink, and lilac, and 
worn them to the party at the Alhambra: which party 
went off satisfactorily, leaving nothing behind it but 
some headaches for the next day, and a trifle of embar- 
rassment, on a niary score, to Honey Fuir in gene- 
ral. What with the finery for the party, and other 
finery, and what with articles really useful, but which 
perhaps might have been done without, Honey Fair was 
pretty deep in with the Messrs, Bankes. In Mrs. Cross’s 
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family alone, herself and her daughters owed, conjointly, 
so much to these accommodating tradesmen, that it took 
eight shillings weekly to keep them quiet. You can 
readily understand how this impoverished the weekly 
housekeeping ; and the falsehoods that had to be con- 
cocted, by way of keeping the husband, Jacob Cross, in 
the dark, were something alarming. This was the state 
of things in many of the homes of Honey Fair. 

Mrs. Cross came in with timid steps and a scared face. 
“Charlotte, lend me five shillings, for the love of good- 
ness !” cried she, speaking as if afraid of the sound of 
her own voice. “1 don’t know another soul to ask but 
you. 
barring Dame Buffle, and she never lends.” 

“You owe me twelve shillings already,” answered 
Charlotte, pausing for a moment in her sewing. 

“T know that. I'll pay you off by degrees, if it’s only 
a shilling a week. I am a’most druv mad. Bankes’s 
folks was here yesterday, and me and the girls had got 
only four shillings to give’em. I be getting in arrears 
frightful, and Bankes’s is as cranky over it as can be. 
It’s all smooth and fair so long as you be buying of 
Bankes’s and paying of ’em; but just get behind, and 
see what short answers and sour looks you'll get ! ” 

“But Amelia and Mary Ann took in their work on 
Saturday, and had their money ?” 

“My patience! I don’t know what us should do if 
they hadn’t! We have got to pay up everywhere. We 
be in debt at Bufile’s, we be in debt to the baker, we be 
in debt for shoes, we be in debt on all sides. And there’s 
Cross a-spending three shilling, good, of his wages at the 
public-house! It takes what me and the girls earns to 
pay a bit up, here and there, and stop things from 
coming to Cross’s ears, Half the house is in the pawn- 
shop, and what ’ll become of us I don’t know. I can’t 
sleep nights, hardly, for thinking on’t.” 

Charlotte felt sure that, were it her case, she should 
not sleep at all. 

“The worst is, I have got to keep the little ’uns away 
from school. Pay for ’em I can’t. And a fine muck 
they get into, a-playing in the road all day. ‘ What 
does these children do to theirselves at school, to get 
into this dirty mess?’ asks Cross, when he comes in. 
‘Oh, they plays a bit in the gutter, a-coming home,’ 
says I, ‘and that mucks’em.’ ‘ We plays a bit, father,’ 
cries they, when they hears me, 2-winking at each other 
to think how we does their father.” 

Charlotte shook her head. “I should end it all.” 

“End it! I wish we could endit! Them girls is a- 
going to slave theirselves night and day this week and 
next. But it’s not for my good: it’s for their’n. They 
want to get their grand silks out o’ pawn! Nothing but 
outside finery goes down with them, though they’ve not 
got a inside rag to their backs, They leaves care to me. 

ools, to be sure, they was, to buy them silks! They 
have been in the pawn-shop ever since, and Bankes’s a 
tearing ’em to pieces for the money! ” 

“IT should end it by confessing to Jacob,” said Char- 
lotte, when she could get inaword. “ He is not a bad 
husband———” 

“ And look at his passionate temper!” broke in Mrs, 
Cross. “ Let it get to his ears, as we have gone en tick 
to Bankes’s and elsewhere, and he’d rave the house out 
of its winders,” 

“He would be angry at first, there’s no doubt; but 
when he cooled down, he would see the necessity of 
something being done, and help in it. If you all set 
on, and put your shoulders to the wheel, you might get 
clear soon. Live upon the very least that will satisfy 
hunger—the plainest food—dry bread and No 
beer, no meat, no finery, no luxuries; and with the rest 
of the week’s money begin to pay up. You'd be clear in 
no time.” 

Mrs, Cross stared in consternation! ‘You be a Job's 
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comforter, you be, Charlotte ! Dry bread and taters! 
who could stomach that ?” 

“When poor people like us fall into trouble, it is the 
only way that I know of to get out of it. I’d rather 
mortify my appetite for a year, than I’d have my rest 
broke by care.” 

“Your advice is good enough for talking, Charlotte, 
but it don’t answer for acting. Cross must have his bit 
o’ meat, and his beer, and his butter, and his cheese, and 
his tea, and his sugar—and so must the rest on us. But 
about this five shillings—do lend it me, Charlotte ? 
It is for the landlord: we be a’most in a fix with 


“For the landlord!” repeated Charlotte, involuntarily. 
“You must keep him paid, or it would be the worst of 
” 


“I know we must. He was took bad yesterday— 
more’s the blessing!—and couldn’t get round; but he’s 
here to-day as burly as beef. We haven’t paid him for 
this three weeks,” she added, dropping her voice to an 
ominous whisper; “and I declare to you, Charlotte 
East, that the sight of him at our door is as good to me 
as a dose of physic. Just now, round he comes, a-lifting 
of the latch, and me a-turning sick the minute I sees 
him. ‘Ready, Mrs. Cross?’ asks he, in his short, surly 
way, a-putting of his brown wig up. ‘I’m sorry [ aint, 
Mr. Abbott, sir,” says I; ‘but Til have some next week 
for certain.’ ‘That won’t do for me,’ says he: ‘ I must 
have it this. If you can’t give me some money, I shall 
apply to your husband.’ The fright this put me into 
I’ve not overgot yet, Charlotte; for Cross, he don’t 
know but what the rent’s paid up regular. ‘I know 
what’s a-going on,’ old Abbott begins again, ‘and I have 
knowed it for some time. You women in this Honey 
Fair, you pays your money to them Bankes’s, which is th> 
blight o’ the place, and then you can’t pay me.’ Only 
fancy his calling Bankes’s a blight !” 

“ That’s just what they are,” remarked Charlotte. 

“For shame, Charlotte East! When one’s way isa 
bit eased by being able to get a few things on trust, you 
must put in your word again it! Some of us wouldn’t 
never get a new gownd to our backs, if it wasn’t for 
Bankes’s, Abbott’s gone off to other houses, collecting ; 
warning me as he’d call again in half-an-hour, and if 
some money wasn’t ready for him then, he’d go straight 
off to Jacob, to his shop o’ work. If you can let me 
have one week for him, Charlotte—five shillings—I'll be 
ever grateful.” 

Charlotte rose, unlocked a drawer, and gave five 
shillings to Mrs. Cross, thinking in her own mind that 
the kindest course would be for the landlord to go to 
Cross, as he threatened. é 

Mrs. Cross took them. Her mind so far relieved, she 
could indulge in a little gossip, for Mr. Abbott’s half- 
hour had not yet expired. 

“TI say, Charlotte, what d’ye think? I’m afraid Ben 
Tyrrett and our Mary Ann is a-going to take up to- 

ether.” 
a Indeed!” exclaimed Charlotte. “That's new.” 

* Not over new. They have been a-talking together 
on and off, but I never thought it was serious till last 
Sunday. I have set my face dead against it. He have 

ta nasty temper of his own; and he is nothing but a 
jobber, at fifteen shillings a week, and his profits of the 
egg-whites. Our Mary Ann might do better nor that.” 

“T think she might,” assented Charlotte. “And she 
is over-young to think of marrying.” 

“Young!” wrathfully repeated Mrs. Cross. “I 
should think she is young! Girls is as soft as apes. 
The minute a chap says a word to ’em about marrying, 
they be all agog to do it, whether it’s fit, or whether it 
isn’t. Our Mary Ann might look inches over Ben 
Tyrrett’s head, if she had any sense in her. Hark ye, 
Charlotte! When you see her, justi put in a word 
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again it; maybe it’ll turn her, Tell her you'd not have 
Tyrrett at a gift.” 

“ And that’s true,” replied Charlotte, with a laugh, as 
her guest departed. : 

A few minutes, and Charlotte received another visitor. 
This was the wife of Mark Mason—a tall, bony woman, 
with rough black hair anda loud voice. That voice and 
Mark did not get on very well together. She put her 
hands back upon her hips, and used it now, standing 
before Charlotte in a threatening attitude. 

a What do you do, a-keeping our Carry out at 
night ?” 

Charlotte looked up in surprise. She was thinking of 
something else, or her answer might have been more 
cautious, for she was one of those who never willingly 
make mischief. 

“I do not keep Caroline out. She is here of an 
evening now and then—not often.” 

Mrs. Mason laughed—a low, derisive laugh of mockery. 
“T knowed it was a falsehood when she told it me! There 
she goes out, night after night, night after night; so I 
set Mark on to her, for I couldn’t keep her in, neither 
find out where she went to, Mark was in a passion— 
something had put him out, and Carry was frighted, for 
he had got hold of her arm savage. ‘I am at Charlotte 
East’s of a night, Mark, she said. ‘I shall take no 
harm there.’ ” 

Charlotte did not lift her eyes from her work. Mrs. 
Mason stood, defiantly. 

* Now, then! where is it as she gets to?” 

* Why do you apply to me?” returned Charlotte. 
“T am not Caroline Mason’s keeper.” 

“If you bain’t her keeper, you be her adviser,” re- 
torted Mrs. Masen, “and that’s worse.” 

és When I advise Caroline at all, I advise her for her 
go or 

“My eyes is opened now, if they was blind afore,” 
continued Mrs, Mason, apostrophising im no gentle terms 


the offending Caroline. “Who give Carry that there | in 


shawl ?—who give her that there fine gownd P—who 
give her that there gold brooch, with a stone in it of a 
colour *twixt red and yaller and a naked Cupid in white 
a flying on it? ‘A nice brooch you've got there, miss,’ 
says I to her. ‘Yes,’ says she, ‘they call’em cameons,’ 
‘ And where did you get it, pray?’ says I. ‘And that’s 
my business,’ answers she. ext there was a neck 
scarf, green and lavender, with yaller fringe at its two 
ens to imitate gold, as deep as my forefinger. * You be 
running up a tidy score at Bankes’s, my lady,’ says I. 
‘I shan’t come to you to pay for it, if I be,’ says she. 
‘No, thinks I te myself,‘ but you be a living im our 
house, and yon may bring Mark into trouble over it’— 
for he’s a soft-hearted gander at times. So down I goes 
to Bankes’s place last night. ‘Just turn to the debt 
book, young man,’ says I te the gentleman behind the 
counter—it were the one with the dark hair—‘ and tell 
me how mueh is owed by Caroline Mason’ ‘Be you 
come to settle it?’ asks he. ‘Maybe I be, and maybe I 
bain’t,’ says I. ‘I want’s my question answered, whether 
or no.’ Be you a listening to me, Charlotte East?” 
Charlotte lifted her eyes from her work. ‘‘ Yes.” 
“He lays hold of a big book,” continued Mrs. Mason, 
who was talking her face crimson, “and draws his finger 
down its pages. ‘Caroline Mason—Caroline Mason, 
says he, ‘I don’t think we have got anything against 
her. No: it’s crossed off. There was a trifle again 
her, but she paid it last week,’ Well, L stood a-staring 
at the man, thinking he was deceiving of me, saying she 
had paid. ‘When did she pay for that there shawl she 
had in the winter, and how much. did it cost?’ asks I. 
‘Shawl!’ says he. ‘Caroline Mason hasn’t had no 
shawl of us.’ ‘Nora gownd at Haster—a fancy sort of 
thing, with stripes?’ I goes on; ‘nor a cameon brooch 
last week ? nor a scarf with yaller fringe?’ ‘ Nothing 





o’ the sort,’ says he, decisive. ‘Caroline Mason hasn’t 
bought any of them articles from us. She had some 
bonnet ribbun, and that she paid for.” Now, what was 
T to think ?” concluded Mrs. Mason. 

Charlotte did not know. 

“I comes home a-pondering, and at the corner of the 
Jane I catches sight of acertain gentleman a-loitering 
about in the shade. The truth flashed into my mind. 
‘ He’s after our Caroline,’ I says to myself; ‘and it’s him 
that has given her the things, and we shall just have her 
a world’s spectacle!’ I accused Eliza Tyrrett of being 
the confidant, ‘It isn’t me,’ says she; ‘it’s Charlotte 
Fast.’ So I bottled up my temper till now, and now 
I’ve come to learn the rights on’t.” 

* TI cannot tell you the rights,” replied Charlotte. “TI 
do not know them. I have striven to give Caroline some 

advice lately, and that is all I have had to do with 
it. Mrs. Mason, you know that I should never advise 
Caroline, or any one else, but for her good.” 

Mrs. Mason would have acknowledged this in a cooler 
moment, “Why did that Tyrrett girl laugh at me, 
then? and why did Carry say she spent her evenings 
here?” cried she. “The gentleman I see was young 
Anthony Dare; and Carry had better bury herself alive, 
than be drawed aside by his nonsense,” 

“Much better,” acquiesced Charlotte. “Where is 
Caroline ?” 

* Under lock and key,” said Mrs. Mason. 

“ Under lock and key !” echoed Charlotte. 

“Yes; under lock and key; and there she shall stop. 
She was out all this blessed morning with Eliza Tyrrett, 
and never walked herself in till after Mark had had his 
dinner and was gone. So then I began upon her. My 
temper was up, and I didn’t spare her. I vowed I’d 
tell Mark what I had seon and heard, and what sort 
of a wolf she allowed to make her presents of fine clothes. 
With that she turned wild, and flung up to her bed- 
closet in the cock-loft, and I followed and locked her 


“You have done very wrong,” said Charlotte. “It is 
not by harshness that any good will be done with 
Caroline. You know her disposition: a child might 
lead her by kindness, but she rises up to harshness. My 
opinion is, that she never would have given the least 
trouble at all, had you made her a better home.” 

This bold avowal took away Mrs, Mason’s breath. “A 
better home!” cried she, when she could speak. “A 
better home! Fed her upon French rolls and lobster 
salad and apricot tarts, and give her a lady’s maid to 
hook a her gownds for her behind! My heart! 
that cobs all.” 

“1 don’t speak of food, and that sort of thing,” re- 
joined Charlotte. “If you had treated her with kind 
words, instead of cross ones, she’d have been as good a 

irl as ever lived. Instead of that, you have made your 

ome unbearable, and so drove her out, with her 
dangerous good looks, to be told of them by the first 
idler that came across her: and that seems to have been 
Anthony Dare. Go home, and let her out of where you 
have locked her; do, Hetta Mason! Let her out, and 
speak kindly to her, and treat her asa sister ; and you'll 
undo all the bad yet.” : 

“IT shan’t, then!” was the passionate reply. “I'll see 
you and her hung first, afore I speak kind to her, to 
encourage her in her loose ways !”’ 

Mrs. Mason flung out of the house as she concluded, 
giving the door a bang, which only had the effect of 
sending it open again. Charlotte sighed, as she rose to 
shut it: not only for any peril that Caroline Mason 
might be in, but for the general blindness, the distorted 
views of right and wrong, which seemed to obtain 
amidst the women of Honey Fair. 

It was growing dusk that evening when Charlotte 
went over to Mrs, Buffle’s for some butter. After she 
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was served, Mrs, Buffle—who was a little shrimp of a 
woman, with a red nose—crossed her arms upon the 
counter, and bent her face towards Charlotte’s, “ Have 
you heered the news?” asked she. “ Mary Ann Cross 
is a-going to make a matvh of it with Ben Tyrrett.” 

“fs she?” said Charlotte. “They had better wait a 
few years, both of them, until they shall have put by 
something.” 

“They be neither of them of the putting-by sort,” 
returned Mrs. Bufile. “‘Them Cross’s is the worst girls 
to spend in all the fair: unless it’s Carry Mason. She 
don’t spare her back, she don’t, The wonder is, how she 
gets it.” 

i w Seung girls will dress,’ observed Charlotte, care- 
essly. 

rs. Bufile laughed, “ You speak as if you were an 
old one.” 

*TI feel like one sometimes, Mrs, Buffle. When 
children are left, as I and Robert were, with a baby 
brother to bring up, and hardly any means to do it, it 
helps them to steadiness, Tom——” 

Eliza Tyrrett burst in at the door, with a jerk that 
made its inside bell twang and tinkle. “ Half-a-pound 
o’ dips, long-tens, Dame Bufile, and be quick about it,” 
was her order. “ There’s such a flare-up, in at Mason’s.” 

“ A flare-up !” repeated Mrs. Bufile, who was always 
ripe and ready for a dish of scandal, whether it touched 
on domestic differences, or on young girls’ improvidence 
in the shape of dress, “Is tpn and her having a 
noise P” 

“Tt’s not him and her. It’s about Carry. Hetty 
Mason locked Carry up this afternoon, and Mason he 
never came home at all to tea, he went and had some 
beer instead, and a turn at skittles, and she wouldn’t let 
Carry out. He come in just now, and his wife told him 
a whole heap about Carry, and Mason went up to the 
cock-loft and undid the door, and threatened to kick 
Carry down, They be having it out in the kitchen, all 
the three.” 

* What has Carry done?” asked eager Mrs. Bufile. 

“ Perhaps Charlotte Hast can tell,” said Eliza Tyrrett, 
slyly. “She has been thick with Carry lately. Zam 
not a-going to tell.” © 

Charlotte took up her butter, and, bending a severe 
look of caution on the Tyrrett girl, lefé the shop. 
Anthony Dare’s reputation was not one of lustre, and 
the bare fact of Caroline Mason’s allowing herself to walk 
With him would have damaged her in the eyes of Honey 
Fair. As well keep it, if possible, from Mrs, Buffle and 
other gossips. 

As Charlotte crossed to ker own door, she became 
conscious that some one was flying towards her in the 
dusk of the evening: a woman, with a fleet foot and 
panting breath. Charlotte caught hold ofher. “ Caroline, 
where are you going P” : 

“Let me alone, Charlotte Hast”-and Caroline’s 
nostrils were working, her eyes fiashing. “I have left 
their house for ever, and I am going to one who will 
give me a better.” 

Charlotte held her tight. 
Caroline.” 

“T will,” she defiantly answered. “I have chose my 
lot this night, for better and for worse. Will I stay to 
be taunted without a cause? To be told I am what I 
am not? No! If anything should happen to me, let’em 
reproach themselves, for they have drove me on to it.” 

Charlotte put her plate of butter down in the dusty 
road. It impeded her hands, and she wanted all their 
strength for the wild girl. “Caroline,” she urged, “ this 
is the turning point in your life. A step forward, and 
you may have passed it beyond recall; a step back 
and you may be saved for ever. Come home with me.” 

Caroline, in her madness—it was little else—turned 
her ghastly face upon Charlotte, “You shan’t stop me, 


*You must not go, 





Charlotte East! You go your way, and I'll go mine, 
Shall Mark and she go on at me without cause, calling 
me false names ? ” 

“Come home with me, Caroline. You shall stop with 
me to-night; you shan’t go back to Hetta. My bed’s 
not large, but it will hold us,” 

‘ “I won’t, I won’t!” she uttered, struggling to be 
ree. 

“Only for a minute,” implored Charlotte. “Come in 
for a minute, until you are calm, You are mad just 
now.” 

“Tam drove toit. There!” 

With a jerk she wrenched herself from Charlotte’s 
grasp, ion giving her fierce strength. And she flew 
onwards, and was lost in the dusky night. 

Charlotte East picked up her butter, and ran home. 
Her brothers were there. “Tom,” said she, “put this 
in the cupboard for me;” and out she went again. At 
the end of Honey Fair, a road lay each way. Which 
should she take? Which had Caroline taken ? 

She chose the one to the riyht—it was the most 
retired, and went groping about it for twenty minutes. 
As it happened, as such things do generally happen, 
Caroline had taken the other. 

In a sheltered part of that, which.lay back, away from 
the glare of gas-lamps, Caroline had taken refuge. She 
had expected somebody would be there to meet her; but 
she found herself mistaken. Down she sat on a stone, 
and her wild passion began to cool, 

Nearly half an hour afterwards, Charlotte found her 
there. Caroline was talking to Anthony Dare, who had 
jusi come up. Mr. Anthony had intended to be there 
earlier, but was detained. Charlotte grasped hold of 
Caroline. 

“You must come with me, Caroline.” 

* Who on earth are you, and what do you want, in- 
truding here?” demanded Anthony Dare, turning 
round with a fierce stare on Charlotte. » 

“T am Charlotte East, sir, if it is any matter to you 
to know my name, and I am a friend of Caroline 
Mason’s. I am come here to take her out of harm’s way.” 

“™here’s nothing to harm her here,” haughtily an- 
swered young Anthony. “ Mind your own business.” 

“Tam afraid there is one thing to harm her, sir, and 
that’s you,” said brave Charlotte. “You can’t come 
among us poor people in Honey Fair for any good. 
Folks bent on good errands don’t need to wait till cark 
before they pay their visits. You had betier give up 
prowling about this place, Mr. Anthony Dare. Stay 
with your own equals, sir; with them that ‘ll be a 
match for you.” 

“The woman must be deranged!” uttered Anthony, 
going into a terrible passion. ‘‘ How dare you presume 
to say suck things to me?” 

* How dare you, sir, set yourself out to work ill?” 
retorted Charlotte, ‘Come along, Caroline,” she added 
to the girl, who was now crying bitierly. “If you 
would save yourself, if you would save your character for 
this world and your soul for the next, you’ll come home 
with me. As for you, sir, if you mean no harm, as you 
say, and it is mecessary that you should condescend to 
visit Honey Fair, please to pay your visits in the bright 
light of day.” 

No very pleasant word broke from Anthony Dare. 
He would have liked to exterminate Charlotte. ‘‘ Caro- 
line,” foamed he, “order this woman away. If I could 
see a policeman, I’d give her in charge,” 

“Sir, if you dare attempt to detain her, I'll appeal to 
the first i Til tell them to jook at the great 
and grand Mr. Anthony Dare, and to ask him what he 
wants here, night after night.” 

Even as Charlotte spoke, footsteps were héard, and 
two gentlemen, talking together, advanced. The voice 
of one fell familiarly on the ear of Anthony Dare, 
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familiarly on that of Charlotte Hast. The latter uttered 
a joyful cry. 

“There’s Mr. Ashley! Loose her, sir, or I'll call to 
him.” 

To have Mr. Ashley “called to” on the point would 
not be altogether agreeable to the feelings of young 
Anthony. “You fool!” he uttered to Charlotte East, 
“What harm do you suppose I meant, or thought of? 
You must be a very strange person yourself, to get such 
a thing as harm into your imagination. Good night, 
Caroline.” 

And, turning on his heel haughtily, Anthony Dare 
stalked off in the direction of Helstonleigh. Mr. Ashley 
passed on, having noticed nothing; and Charlotte East 
wound her arm about the sobbing girl, subdued now, 
and led her home. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE DARES AT HOME. 

A PROFUSION of glass and plate glittered on the dining 
table of Mr. Dare. It was six o’clock, and they had 
just sat down. Mrs. Dare, in a light gauze dress and 
blonde head-dress, sat at the table’s head. There was 
a large family; four sons and four daughters, and all 
were at table; also Miss Benyon, the governess. 
Anthony and Herbert sat on either side of Mrs. Dare; 
Adelaide and Julia, the eldest daughters, near their 
father; the four other children, Cyril and George, Rosa 
aud Minny, were between them. 

Mr. Dare was serving the salmon. In due course 
a plate of it, followed by the sauce, was carried to 
Anthony. 

“What's this? Melted butter! Where’s the lobster 
sauce ?” 

“There is no lobster sauce to-day,” said Mrs. Dare. 
“We sent late, and the lobsters were gone. ‘There was 
a scarce supplyy Joseph, take the anchovy to Mr. 
Anthony.” 

Mr. Anthony jerked the anchovy sauce off the waiter, 
dashed some into the butter on his plate, and jerked the 
bottle back again. Not with a very good grace: his 
— was a dainty one. Indeed, it was a family com- 
plaint. 

“T’d not give a fig for salmon unless there’s lobster 
sauce with it,” he cried. “1 hope you'll not send late 
again.” 

“Tt was the cook’s fault,’ said Mrs. Dare. “She did 
not fully understand my orders.” 

“Deaf old creature !” exclaimed Anthony. 

* Anthony, here’s some cucumber,” said Julia, look- 
ing down the table at her brother. “Ann, take the 
cucumber to Mr. Anthony.” 

“You know I never eat cucumber with salmon,” 
grumbled Anthony, in reply. And it was not iously 
spoken, for the offer had been dictated by good-nature. 

A pause ensued. They were busy over their plates, 
It was at length broken by Mrs. Dare. 

e eet are you getting more reconciled to office- 
work ? ” 

“No; and never shall be,” returned Herbert. 
“From ten till five is an awful clog upon one’s time: 
it’s as bad as school.” 

Mr. Dare looked up from his salmon. “You might 
have been put to a profession that would take up a vast 
deal more time, Herbert. What calls have you upon 
your time, pray, that it is so valuable? ‘Will you take 
some more fish ? ” 

“ Well, I don’t know. I think I will. It is good to- 
as 3 very good with the cucumber, that Anthony runs 

own,’ 
oe whipped up his plate and took it round to Mr. 

re 


“Anthony,” said that gentleman as he filled it, 


“where were you this afternoon? You were away 
from the office entirely, after two o’clock.” 

“ Out with Hawkesley,” shortly replied Anthony. 

“ Yes ; it is all very well to say, ‘Ovt with Hawkesley,’ 
but the office suffers. I wish you young men were not 
quite so fond of taking your pleasure.” 

“ More fish, sir?” asked Joseph of Anthony. 

“Not if I know it.” 

The second course came in. A quarter of lamb, 
asparagus, and other vegetables. Herbert looked cross. 
He had recently taken a dislike to lamb, or fancied that 
he had. “Of course there’s something coming for 
me!” he said. ; 

“Oh, of course,” said Mrs. Dare. “Cook knows you 
don’t like lamb.” 

Nothing, however, came in. Ann was sent to inquire 
the cause of the neglect, The cook had been unable to 
get a veal cutlet, and Master Herbert had said if she 
ever got him a mutton-chop again, he should throw it 
at her head. Such was the message brought back. 

“ What an old story-teller she must be, to say she 
could not get veal cutlet!” exclaimed Herbert. “I 
hate mutton and lamb, and I am not going to eat either 
one or the other.” 

“T heard the butcher say this morning that he had 
no veal, Master Herbert,” interposed Ann. “ This hot 
weather they don’t kill much meat.” 

“Why have you taken this dislike to lamb, Herbert ? ” 
asked Mr. Dare. ‘You have eaten it all the season.” 

“That’s just it,” answered Herbert. “I have eaten 
so much of it that I am sick of it.” 

Never mind, Herbert,” said his mother. ‘ There’s 
a cherry tart coming, and a delicious lemon pudding. I 
don’t think you can be so very hungry: you had two 
good servings of salmon.” 

Herbert was not in a good humour. All the Dares 
had been blamably pampered, and of course it bore its 
fruits. He sat drumming with his silver fork upon the , 
table, condescending to try a little asparagus, and a 
great deal of both the pie and pudding. Cheese, salad, 
and dessert followed, all of which Herbert partook of 
plentifully. Still he thought he was terribly used, in 
not having different meat specially provided for him! 
and he could not recover his good humour. I tell you 
the Dares had been most perniciously indulged. The 
house was one of luxury and profusion, and every little 
whim and fancy had been studied. It is one of the 
worst schools a child can be reared in. 

The three younger daughters and the governess with- 
drew, after drinking each a glass of wine. Cyril and 
George went off likewise, to their lessons or to play. 
It was their own affair, and Mr. Dare made it no con- 
cern of his. Presently Mrs. Dare and Adelaide rose. 

“ Hawkesley’s coming in this evening,” called out 
Anthony, as they were going through the door. 

Adelaide turned. “ What did you say, Anthony ?” 

“ Lord Hawkesley’s coming: at least, he said he would 
look in for an hour. There’s no dependence to be placed 
on him.” 

“We must be in the large drawing-room, mamma, 
this evening,” said Adelaide; “and Miss Benyon and 
the children can take tea in the nursery.” 

“ Yes,” assented Mrs. Dare. “It is bad style to have 
one’s drawing-room encumbered with children and a 
governess, and Lord Hawkesley understands all that.” 

“Julia also?” 

Mrs. Dare shrugged her shoulders. “If you can per- 
suade her into it. I don’t think Julia will consent to 
take her tea in the nursery. Why should she?” 

Adelaide vouchsafed no reply. Dutiful children they 
were not—affectionate chil they were not—they 
had not been reared to be so. Mrs. Dare was of the 
world, worldly. She had taken no pains to train her 





children; she had given them very little love. This 
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little conversation had taken place in the hall. Mrs. 
Dare went up-stairs to the large drawing-room, a really 
handsome room. She rang the bell, and gave sundry 
orders, the moving motive to all of which was the doubt- 
ful visit of Viscount Hawkesley—ices from the pastry- 
cook’s, a tray of refreshments, the best china, the best 
silver. Then Mrs. Dare lay back in her chair for her 
after-dinner nap—an indulgence she much favoured, 

Adelaide Dare had entered the smaller drawing-room, 
an apartment more commonly used, and opening from 
the hall. Julia was reading a book just brought in 
from the library. Miss Benyon was softly playing, and 
the two little ones were quarrelling. Miss Benyon 
turned round from the piano when Adelaide entered. 

“You must make tea in the nursery this evening, 
Miss Benyon, for the children. Julia, you are to take 
yours there.” 

Julia looked off her book. “ Who says so?” 

“Mamma, Lord Hawkesley’s coming, and we cannot 
have the drawing-room encumbered.” 

“T am not going to keep out of the drawing-room for 
Lord Hawkesley,” returned Julia, a quiet girl in appear- 
ance and manner. “ Who is Lord Hawkesley, that he 
should disarrange the economy of the house? There’s so 
much ceremony and parade observed when he comes, that 
it upsets comfort. Your lordship this, and your lordship 
that; and papa my-lording him to the skies. I don’t 
like it. He pak. down upon us—I know he does— 
although he condescends to make a sort of friend of 
Anthony.” 

Adelaide Dare’s dark eyes flashed, and her cheeks 
turned crimson. She was a handsome girl, “Julia! I 
do think you are an idiot !” 

“ Perhaps I am,” composedly returned Julia, who was 
of a careless, easy temper; “but Iam not going to be 
kept out of the drawing-room for my Lord Hawkesley. 
Let me go on with my book in peace, Adelaide: it is a 
charming one.” 

Meanwhile, Herbert Dare, seeing the prospect of no 
more wine in store—for Mr. Dare, with wonderful pru- 
dence, told Herbert that two glasses of port were sufficient 
for him—left his seat, and bolted out at the drawing-room 
window, which opened on the ground. He ran into the 
hall for his hat, and then, speeding across the lawn, went 
into the high road. Anthony remained alone with his 
father ; and Anthony was plucking up courage to speak 
en a subject that was causing him some perplexity. 

e plunged into it at once. 

“Father, I am in a mess. I have managed to out- 
run the constable.” 

Mr. Dare was at that moment holding his glass of 
wine between his eye and the light. The words quite 
scared him. He set his glass down, and looked at 
Anthony, 

“ How’s that ? How have you managed that?” 

“T don’t know how it has come about,” was Anthony’s 
answer. “It is so, sir; and you must be so good as to 
help me out of it.” 

“Your allowance is sufficient—amply so. Do you 
forget that I set you clear of debt at the beginning of 
the year? What money do you want?” 

Anthony Dare began pulling the fringe out of his 
dessert napkin, to the great detriment of its damask 
middle. “Two hundred pounds, sir.” 

“Two hundred pounds!” echoed Mr. Dare, a dark 
expression shading his handsome face. “Do you want 
to ruin me, Anthony? Look at my expenses! look at 
the claims upon me! [I say that your allowance is 
liberal, and you ought to keep within it.” 

Anthony sat sary | his lip. “I would not have ap- 
plied to you, sir, if I could have helped it; but Iam 
driven into a corner, and mus¢t find money. I and 
en drew some bills together. He has taken up 

wo, and [—— 





“Then you and Hawkesley were a couple of fools 
for your pains,” intemperately interrupted Mr. Dare. 
“There’s no game so dangerous, so delusive, as that of 
drawing bills. Have I not told you so, over and over 
again? Simple debt may be staved off from month to 
month, and from year to year; but bills are nasty things, 
When I was a young man I lived for years upon pro- 


bey to pay, but I took care not to put my name toa 


“ Hawkesley———” 

“Hawkesley may do what you must not,” interrupted 
Mr. Dare, drowning his son’s voice. “He has got his 
father’s long rent-roll to turn to. Recollect, Anthony, 
this must not occur again. It is impossible that I can 
be called upon periodically for these sums. Herbert is 
almost a man,and Cyril and George are growing up. 
A pretty thing, if you were all to come upon me in this 
manner! I have to exert my wits, as it is, I can tell 
you. I'll give you a cheque to-morrow; and I should 
serve te right if I were to put you upon half allowance 
until I am repaid.” 

Mr. Dare finished his wine, rang for the servant to 
clear the table, and left the room. Anthony remained 
standing against the side of the window, half in, half 
out, buried in a brown study, when Herbert came up, 
leaping over the grass. Herbert was nearly as tall as 
Anthony. He had been for some time articled to his 
father, but had only joined the office the previous Mid- 
summer. He looked into the room, and saw it was 


ba 
“ Where’s the governor ?” 

“Gone somewhere: into the drawing-room, perhaps,” 
replied Anthony. 

“What a nuisance!” ejaculated Herbert. “One 
can't talk to him before the girls, I want twenty-five 
shillings from him. Markham has got the primest 
fishing-rod to sell, and I must have it.” 

“ Twenty-five shillings for a fishing-rod!” cried 
Anthony. 

“ And cheap at the price,” answered Herbert. “You 
don’t often see so complete a thing as this. Markham 
would not part with it; it’s a relic of his better days, he 
says ; only his old mother wants some comfort or other 
got for her, which he can’t afford. The case——” 

“You have half a dozen fishing-rods already.” 

“Half a dozen rubbish! That’s what they are, com- 
pared to this one. It isno business of yours, Anthony.” 

“Not at all. But you'll oblige me, Herbert, by not 
bothering the governor for money to-night. I have 
been asking him for some, and it has put him out.” 

“Did you get it ?” 

Anthony nodded. 

“Then you'll let me have the one-pound-five, 
Anthony ?” 

“T can’t,” returned Anthony. 
to-morrow, and I must pay it away whole. 
clear me. But I didn’t dare to tell of more.” 

“Tf I don’t get that fishing-rod to-night, Markham 
may sell it to somebody else,” grumbled Herbert. 

“Go and get it,” replied Anthony. “Promise him 
the money for to-morrow. You are not obliged to give 
it, you know. The governor has just said that he hved 
for years upon promises to pay.” 

* Markham wants the money down.” 

“ He'll think that as good as down if you tell him he 
shall have it to-morrow. Bring the fishing-rod away ; 

ion’s nine points of the law, you know.” 

“He'll make such an awful row afterwards, if he finds 
he does not get the money.” ; 

*Tethim. Youcanrowagain. It's the ea-iest thins 
on earth to stave off little paltry delts like that. Peoplo 
get tired of asking for them.” 

Away vaulted Herbert to get the fishing-rod, Anthony 
yawned, stretched himself, and walked out jv.v as the 


T shall havea cheque 
That won't 
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twilight was fading. It was the evening you were read- 
ing of in the last chapter, when Charlotte East had the 
scene with him, regarding Caroline’ Mason, He was 
going then to keep the appointment, In the town he 
met some friends, who detained him half an hour, and 
that rendered him later than he meant to have been. 
But for that detention he would not have had the plea- 
sure of encountering Charlotte, and hearing her opinion. 

Herbert Dare went back to Markham’s, ,.The man— 
though, indeed, so far as descent went he might be called 
a gentleman—lived a little way beyond Mr. Dare’s, The 
cottage was situated in the midst of a large garden, in 
which Markham worked late and early. He had a very, 
very small patrimony, upon which he lived, and kept his 
mother. He was bending over one of the beds, when 
Herbert returned. “He would take the. fishing-rod 
then, and bring the money over at nine in the morning, 
before going to the office. Mr. Dare was gone out, or 
he would have brought it then.” 

Could they have looked behind the hedge at that 
moment, Herbert Dare and Markham, they would have 
seen two young gentlemen suddenly duck down under 
its shade, creep silently along, heedless of the ditch, 
which, however, was tolerably dry at that season, make 
a sudden bolt across the road, when they got opposite 
the entrance of Mr. Dare’s, and whisk inside its gates. 
‘ They were Cyril and George. That they had been at 
some mischief, and were striving to escape detection, 
was unmistakable. Under cover of the garden wall, as 
they had previously done under cover of the road hedge, 
crept they; sprung into the house by the dining-room 
window, tore up the stairs, and took refuge in the 
drawing-room, startlingly arousing Mrs, Dare from her 
after-dinner slumbers. 

In point of fact, they had reckoned upon finding the 
room unoccupied, 

(To be continued.) 
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‘he Fathers of the Wesley Family—Clergymen in Dor- 
setshire, 1650-1662; and References to Events and 
Changes of their Times. By WitLiam Beat. Second 
Edition, with many additions, London: W. Freeman, 


Such of our readers as are acquainted with “The 
Wesley Family” of Dr. Adam Clarke, know that he has 
collected a large amount of curious information respect- 
ing them. After his elaborate work it would seem that 
not much remained, except slightly to correct, and 
somewhat to supplement, what he had written. This is 
really what Mr. Beal has done; but his little volume is, 
nevertheless, both instructive and interesting, He 
begins by indicating the derivation of the names of 
various plaees, among which are the Westleighs, West- 
leas, and Westleys, which are supposed to have given 
name to the Werle family. Of this name he considers 
Wellesley and Westley as variations. Persons with 
these names can be traced back to a distant period, but 
the family of John Wesley is first met with in the reign 
of Charles I. In 1650 Bartholomew Westley, the great- 
grandfather of John Wesley, was rector of Charmouth ; 
and his son John was vicar of Winterbourn- Whitchurch 
in 1658—1662: Of Bartholomew very little is known, 
but a good deal is to be found ponpsenne John, his son. 
In speaking of Bartholomew, Mr. takes occasion to 
go at some length into the features of the times in 
which he lived, and shows that he was ejected from 
Charmouth after the restoration of Charles IT. After 
his ejectment he lived in retirement, and preached as he 
found opportunity, John Westley, of Winterbourne- 
Whitchurch, was born about 1636, and studied at Ox- 
ford. He was afterwards appointed vicar of Whitchurch, 





and 2 rae by the authorities. Sone months later he 
married a niece of the celebrated Dr. Thomas Fuller. 
Samuel Wesley, of Epworth, was his son, and father: of 
the more celebrated John. Soon after the Restoration 
John Westley was subjected to various annoyances and 
imprisonment. He was called to account by the Bishop 
of Bristol, and vexed by others. Early in 1662 he was 
again inaprisoned, and finally expelled from his living by 
the Act of Uniformity. He seems to have been a very 
earnest and godly man, but to have had a decided dislike 
of ae regulations. After his ejection he resided 
in different places, and, as he had a numerous family, he 
partook of his share in distresses and anxieties. From 
time to time he preached, but not without danger. He 
was often disturbed, several times apprehended, and 
several times imprisoned, till his death, which took place 
about 1670, at the village of Preston, near Melcombe 
Regis, in Dorset. 
he narrative of Mr. Beal ends here, but it is one 
which those will do well to read who desire to be ac- 
quainted with the harsh and tyrannical proceedings of 
men in power in those unfortunate times. If the 
ministers who were cast out by the Act of Uniformity 
had been left alone, the act itself would have been little 
thought of now. Its bicentenary would have been 
a over as quietly as the tercentenary of Queen 
lizabeth’s Act in 1858; but it was followed by a suc- 
cession of harsh and cruel measures, which all good men 
unite in deprecating and deploring. We cannot but 
bless God for the greater liberty which is enjoyed in 
our own day. 





Self-Formation: Twelve Chapters for Young Thinkers. 
ey EpwINn Paxton Hoop. Fifth Edition. 

Mr. Hood is wise, witty, and somewhat eccentric withal. 
He has no idea of following always in the beaten track. 
If he has great lessons to teach, which he often has, he 
is not apt to go round about them, and:‘encompass them 
with dry common-places; but he prefers to teach his 
lessons, and to illustrate and expound them, in an in- 
teresting and original manner. Without saying we 
agree with everything he has written, we can say that we 
agree with much of it, and that we do not wonder to 
find a considerable demand for the products of his indus- 
trious and ready pen, As the title says, this book con- 
tains twelve chapters, six or seven of which have what 
the author calls “ Landing-places,” or “ episodes,” in his 
own peculiar manner. We may give the titles of the 
several chapters :—1. What is Self-Education ? with an 
episode for a landing-place—the biography of Won’t, 

an’t,and Try. 2. How to Observe ; with an episode for 

a landing-place—An Hour’s Chat with a Sea Anemone. 
8. What to Read, and how to Read it. 4. The Art of 
Thinking; with an episode on “The Soul of a Watch.” 
5. The Education of the Memory. 6. Moral Habits; 
with an episode on “ Backbone People.” 7. The Pursuit 
of Truth, 8. The Education of the Taste; with an 
episode on “The Moral Satisfaction of pulling up a 

eed.” 9, Mental and Moral Freedom. 10. Intellectual 
Dandyism; with an episode on “The Moral Philosophy 
of Crutches.” 11, Physical Education ; with an episode 
on “The Value of a Worm.” 12. The Education of the 
Citizen. Some of the episodes in particular have very 
quaint titles, and we cannot always see what they mean 
without looking at what follows them, and this is what 
we want our readers to do: they will be amuscd as well 
as instructed. Noone can open the book without ob- 
serving that it is written in a healthy tone, and that it 
is caleulated to promote in young people that. sclf-forma- 
tion, or self-cultivation, which is more valuable than all 
that nurses and schoolmasters can do, The anthor isa 
believer in all that is true, and beautiful, and , and, 
as he is a religious man, he looks to profit his readers 
both in this life and in that which is to come. 
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OF REMARKABLE EVENTS CHIEFLY ASSOCIATED 
WITH THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
oe 
JUNE 29. 


Cructrrxion or Sr. Perrr.—St. Peter was con- 
sidered the chief of the Apostles. Before his vocation to 
the apostleship, he was called Simon. He was son of 
Jonas, and brother of St. Andrew the apostle. They 
originally resided at Bethsaida, a town much enlarged 
and beautiiied by Herod the Tetrarch ; it was situated in 
Upper Galilee, on the banks of the Lake or Sea of Genne- 
saret. This town was early honoured with the presence 
of our Lord, who, in the course of his ministry, preached 
and wrought many miracles in it. The inhabitants, 
however, were for the most part an obstinate set of 
people ; and their rejection of the grace that was offered 
them merited the dreadful woe that Christ denounced 
against them. Both Peter and Andrew were religious, 
docile, and humble, in the midst of a perverse and 
worldly-minded people. They were educated in the 
laborious occupation of fishing, which was probably 
their father’s trade, as also of the general inhabitants 
of the place. But as the New Testament ought to 
be well known to all our readers, we shall not follow 
Peter through his apostolic career, merely observing 
that he was called by the voice of the Saviour from a 
fisherman to become a favoured apostle, He planted the 
faith in many countries of Judxa, before the dispersion 
of the apostles, which happened twelve years after the 
death of Christ. In the partition of nations among the 
apostles, Peter chose Rome for the chief seat of his 
labours, and having preached through several provinces 
of the Kast, he arrived at that city, which was then, as 
now, the abode of superstition and the mistress of error. 
He stayed at Rome from the year 40 to 42, and then 
returned to the East. When he reached Jerusalem 
he was imprisoned by Herod; but, being mira- 
culously delivered by an angel, he again left that city, 
and, travelling through many countries in the East, he 
established bishops in various places. We next hear 
of his being banished from Rome on account of the 
tumults there raised against the Christians by the Jews. 
St. Peter went again into the East in the year 51, and 
was present at the general council held by the apostles 
at Jerusalem, in which he delivered a lecture to show 
that the obligation of the Jewish ceremonies was not to 
be laid on the Gentile converts. His determination was 
seconded by St. James, then bishop of Jerusalem, and 
formed into a decree. The same synod confirmed St. Paul, 
in aspecial manner, to the apostleship of the Gentiles, 
though he announced the faith also to the Jews when 
occasion served. St. Peter, while he preached in Judma, 
chiefly-laboured in converting the Jews. They being 
tenacious of the legal ceremonies, the use of them was 
for some time tolerated in the converts, provided they 
did not re: them as of precept; which being always 
condemned as an error of faith, was called the Nazarean 
heresy. After the council at J erusalem, St. Peter went 
to Antioch, where he ate promiscuously with the Gentile 
converts, without observing the Jewish distinction of 
unclean meats, But certain converts from Jerusalem 
coming in, he, fearing their scandal, withdrew from the 
table, at which action the Gentile Christians took offence. 

It was then that St. Paul publicly rebuked his superior, 
lest his behaviour might seem to condemn those who 
did not observe the Jewish ceremonial precepts, and lest 

they might apprehend some di: meut in the doctrine 
of the two apostles. St. Austin observes that “ both these 
apostles give us on this occasion t lessons of virtue; 
for we cannot sufficiently admire the just liberty which 
St. Paul showed in his rebuke, nor the humble modesty 





of St. Peter.” “ But,” says that prelate, “ St. Peter sets 
us an example of 2 more wonderful and difficult virtue: 
for it is a much easier task for one to see what to repre- 
hend in another, and to put him in mind of a fault, than 
for us publicly to acknowledge our own faults, and to 
correct them. How heroic a virtue is it to be willing 
to be rebuked by another, by an inferior, and in the 
sight of all the world! This example of Peter,” he 
says in another place, “is the most perfect pattern of 
virtue he could have set us, because by it he teaches us 
to preserve charity by humility. Every one can correct 
others, but only a good man can receive well public 
rebuke. This is the true test of perfect humility and 
heroic virtue ; this is something far more edifying and 
more glorious than the most convincing apologies.” St, 
Peter wrote two epistles, The first he dates from Baby- 
lon, by which Eusebius tells us he meant Rome, at that 
time the centre of idolatry and vice. The Jews usually 
called such cities by that figurative name. St. Peter’s 
second epistle was written a little before his death, and 
may be regarded as his spiritual testament. In it he 
strongly exhorts the faithful to labour earnestly in the 
great work of their salvation, and cautions them to stand 
upon their guard ayainst the snares of heresy. There is a 
tradition that St. Peter converted the house of Pudens, a 
Roman senator, into a ehurch which now bears the name 
of St. Peter’s ad vincula, The Latin Church observed 
the feast of “ the dedication of the First Church in Rome, 
consecrated by St. Peter.” But it does not appear that 
the Christians built any churches in Rome till after 
the persecution of Severus, but met together in houses 
and retired places, in such manner as the persecutions 
would allow, Lactantius tells us that “the great pro- 
gress which the faith made in Rome by the miracles and 
preaching of the apostles was the cause of the perseeu- 
tion which Nero raised against the Church,” though 
he had been a constant persecutor of the Church siace 
the conflagration of the city in 64. St. Ambrose says 
that “ Nero having determined on the destruction of the 
Christians at Rome, his friends entreated Peter to retire 
for a while, The apostle, though unwillingly, yielded 
to their importunity, and made his escape by night; but 
as he passed through the gate of the city, he had a 
vision as of the Saviour being again crucified; his con- 
science rebuked him for cowardice, and he returned; 
both he and St. Paul were soon taken prisoners, and 
confined for eight months, during which time they con- 
verted the captain of their guards, with forty-seven 
others. Eusebius and Epiphanius both affirm that the 
two apostles suffered martyrdom on the 29th of June, a.p, 
65. St. Peter, when he came to the place of execution, 
requested of the officers that he might be crucified with 
his head downwards, alleging that he was not worthy to 
suffer in the same manner his Master had done before 
him. “He had preached the cross of Christ,” says 
Augustine, “ had gone through great sufferings and mor- 
tifications, and felt it a happiness to end his life for his 
Saviour’s sake.” 
JUNE 30, 

PERSECUTION OF THE EaRLY MISSIONARIES IN 
North America—In 1739 Christian Henry Rauch 
was sent to New York by the United Brethren, 
to commence a mission among some of the neigh- 
bouring tribes of Indians. Shortly after his arrival 
he heard that an embassy of Indians had come to 
that city to treat with Government. He according! 
went in search of them, and though they were muc 
intoxicated when he first found them, yet he waited 
till they were sober, and then asked two of them, 
named ‘I'schoop and Shabash, whether they would not 
like a teacher to settle among them and show them the 
way to heaven. As they readily agreed to this proposal, 
he proceeded to Shekomeke, the place of their residence, 
about twenty-five miles to the east of North River. On 
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arriving at this place Rauch was received by the Indians 
with much kindness; but when he spoke to them next 
day on the subject of religion, they quite disregarded 
his instructions, and set him at nought. Not dis- 
couraged, however, by this, he visited them daily in 
their huts; he also travelled to the neighbouring towns, 
though, as he had neither the means to keep a horse nor 
money to hire a boat, he often suffered extremely from 
heat and fatigue in the woods; and even on his arrival 
he was frequently refused admission into their houses. 
But he forgot all his toil when he began to observe 
some favourable symptoms in the two Indians to whom 
he had originally made the proposal to come amongst 
them, Though once the most abandoned of their tribe, 
their eyes would now overflow with tears when t' e 
missionary described to them the sufferings and death 
of the Redeemer. They would lament their past blind- 
ness, and their ignorance of the true God, who 
loved them so much that he sent his Son to die for 
them. Scarcely, however, had he begun to see the fruit 
of his labours, when some white people in the neighbour- 
hood took the alarm, and endeavoured to thwart his 
further usefulness. Apprehensive that if the Indians 
embraced Christianity it would prove injurious to their 
interests, they laboured to rouse the indignation of the 
savages against their teacher, by at the basest 
reports concerning him, particularly that he designed 
to seize their young people, carry them beyond the sea, 
and sell them for slaves. As the Indians were extremely 
tenacious of their personal liberty, nothing was better 
calculated to excite their jealousy than such a rumour, 
and the majority of them ordered Rauch to leave the 
place without delay, or they would shoot him. The 
missionary retired only a short distance, however, and 
resolutely took opportunities of teaching and preaching, 
to those who would hear him, the truths of the Gospel ; 
and by degrees the Indians began to admire his patience, 
courage, and perseverance, combined as they were with 
so much humility, meekness, and gentleness, and he again 
gained their confidence, Soon after this the United 
Brethren sent others to assist him in teaching the igno- 
rant Indians. However, they were not long allowed to 
be thus happily diffusing knowledge, for the whites again 
became their enemies. Having failed in poisoning the 
minds of the Indians, they now endeavoured to rouse 
the fears of their own countrymen, by representing the 
missionaries in league with the French in Canada, 
whereupon they were accused of treason, and taken into 
custody on this day in the year 1744; they were dragged 
from court to court; but, notwithstanding the violence 
of their enemies, they were honourably acquitted. An 
act was soon after passed that prohibited any teachers 
from instructing the Indians, 


JULY 1, 


ASSEMBLING OF THE THIRD CRUSADE UNDER 
Ricwarp I, anp PHILIP DE Vatois,—We have had 
occasion to speak of the enthusiasts under the first 
and second Crusade; the third took place in the year 
1188, immediately following the taking of Jeru- 
salem by Saladin. The expedition was undertaken in 
the first instance by numerous German princes and 
nobles, in which, under the command of the Hmperor 
Frederick, they defeated the Sultan of Ieonium; but 
Frederick, son of the emperor, having been joined by 
Guy of Lusignan, King of Jerusalem, in vain en- 
deavoured to reduce St. Jean d’Acre, or Ptolemais; 
and for this purpose it was thought desirable to intrease 
their army. Richard I. of England no sooner heard of 
this than he roused the feelings of his subjects to a 
spirit of savage bigotry, and there became a popular 
thirst for the blood of a Jew. Thus while the mob 
pillaged the houses of the Israelites, both in London and 
the country, numbers were preparing. to join Richard 
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in this third crusade, in whieh Philip of France had 
agreed to unite; and on this day, in the year 1190, 
100,000 warriors and pilgrims assembled on the plains 
of Vezelai, the united forces of England and France, 
by which means the Christian army was raised to 
800,000 fighting mer. With this enormous force 
Ptolemais was again besieged, and, in spite of a very 
gallant resistance, taken; but Philip, unable to brook 
the feeling of superiority of his rival, quitted the 
Holy Land in disgust, and Richard had the undivided 
honour of defeating the mighty Saladin. His victory 
was, however, productive of anything but glory. Reduced 
by the casualties of war, enfeebled by the influence’ of 
climate, and utterly paralysed by intestine broils, the 
army gradually melted away; and Richard Cceur de 
Lion, like the preceding leaders, returned to Hurope, 
~ pint even by a remnant of his once mighty 

ost. 

JULY 2. 

JoHn X., PopE oF Rome, SurrocarED.—On this 
day, in the year 928, this warlike Pope was suffocated in 
his cell, while under imprisonment. 


JULY 3. 

PERSECUTION OF THE ORDER OF TEMPLARS.—The 
fourteenth century may truly be termed part of the 
dark ages. It was the Pope’s pdlicy to keep the people 
in complete ignorance, and the greatest jealousy was 
felt lest any should exhibit symptoms of improving 
knowledge. All persons in England were under the 
power of the Pope ; but at this time sprang up the order 
of the Templars, who repudiated many of the doctrines 
issued from the Papal throne ; whereupon false witnesses 
were bribed to convict them of heresy. Edward II., in 
obedience to the Pope’s peremptory bull, cast into 
different prisons all the Templars in England, Wales, 
and Ireland. They were afterwards placed on their trial, 
when they denied most positively any act disconsonant 
with Christianity. After repeated threats, many of them 
confessed that they had been under evil report and 
under suspicion of heresy, performed their penances, 
and received absolution, Some, however, had a higher 
spirit, and would make no confession, nor bow to the 
Pope’s mandate. One more especially, William de la 
More, who had the title of Great Preceptor of England, 
was earnestly exhorted to own the usurpation of the 
power of absolution, and seek the pardon of the Church : 
he replied that he had never been guilty of the imputed 
heresies, and would not abjure crimes which he had 
never committed. He was remanded back to prison on 
this day, in the year 1309, and was afterwards imprisoned 
in a monastery the remainder of his life. 


JULY 4, 


QuEEN ELizaBETH’s PRoc=AMATION.—Soon after 
Queen Elizabeth ascended the throne, she issued a pro- 
clamation, dated July 4th, 1559, prohibiting the clergy 
from preaching till the meeting of Parliament; and the 
people were charged to hear only the Epistles and 
Gospels for the day, the Ten Commandments, the 
Litany, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Creed. This, it will 
be remembered, was followed by many acts favouring 
the Reformation. 

JULY 5, 

THe PassING OF AN ACT FOR SUPPRESSING 
BuLasPHEMY AND PROFANENEsS.— When the Prince of 
Orange ascended the throne, he endeavoured to reform 
many abuses that formerly existed, to ameliorate the 
condition of all classes, and to give freedom to religion ; 
but such was the wretched state of society, that it was 
found ni to an Act of Parliament, entitled 
“ An Act for the more effectual suppressing Blasphemy 
and Profaneness.” This act was passed on the 5th of 





July, 1698, 
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THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
. MINERAL PRODUCTS. 

A WELL-KNOWN work by an old German author con- 
tains a story to this effect :—In a company of gentle- | 
men, the conversation one day turned upon the 

museum of a certain prince. . Various objects were 
named, which, for their workmanship, variety, and 
cost were highly. esteemed. One who was present 
said, an eminent clergyman once went to see such a 
collection, and as he left asked his friends what 
they thought the most precious. They agreed with 


the curator that it was a piece of jewellery studded | 


with many large diamonds. “True,” he exclaimed ; 
“but what a rebuke does it convey when we regard 
the matter in a religious point of view! We find 
ourselves prizing highly that which comparatively is 
worthless; and daily we find multitudes regarding 
slightly, or not regarding at all, that priceless jewel 
which God has entrusted to each man’s. keeping. 
Happily, my friends, we know that there issomething 


far more to be prized than the fairest and the finest , 
of Goleonda’s glittering gems. Let us, then, ever | 
remember that unerring Wisdom places the soul , 
in the balance with the world, and when he has | 
weighed them, asks, ‘ What is a man profited, if he | 


gain the whole world, and lose his own soul ; or what 
shall a man give in exchange for his soul?’ All that 


is to be seen in the museum has been or can be 


bought with gold or silver; but what can a soul be 
purchased with? nothing less than the precious blood 
of Christ.” 

And now looking at the International Exhibition, 
let us endeavour to remember some of the lessons 
which its contents may teach us. We shall begin 
with mineral products. Here are blocks of stone 
which the eye of the incurious would pass over, 
and only regard, at most, as things to be used for 
building, paving, and the like. There are, for ex- 
ample, pieces of granite; but who ever looked 
carefully into a broken piece of granite without 
seeing in it something very wonderful? The 
minute, beautiful, and variously coloured crystals in 
a lump of granite are in every sense extraordinary. 
Its hardness and durability are very great. Its uses 
are many and important. On many accounts it is 
one of the most valuable productions of the earth. 
When was it formed? why was it formed? how was 


it formed ? Geologists say that it is one of the oldest: 
of rocks, that it seems to have been once fused and | 
melted by fire, and that as the molten mass gradually | 


cooled, it crystallised and hardened as we now see it 
in those vast deposits of granite which occur in so 
many parts of the world, Very different from this 
are the specimens of slate which we see. They can 
be readily split up, and are much more easily polished 
and fashioned by the chisel. Hence they are not 
adapted for walls, and columns, and bridges, and 
roadways, where great hardness and strength are 
required, But the very qualities we have mentioned 
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i cake pare of great. use and yalue.. The child at 

school writes with a slate pencil, upon a tablet of 
| slate.. The householder covers his roof. with pieces of 
slate. In many places they are used for gravestones 
and monuments, for foot pavements and floors. But 
why is it that slate is so easily split? The answer 
is that it isan aqueous rock, or a rock deposited by 
water at the bottom of the ancient ocean. Granite 
is an igneous rock formed out of a molten mass, and 
hence it is not stratified or divisible like slate. All 
rocks formed by the action of fire are unstratified, 
and all rocks formed by water are stratified, Very 
often, but not always, the igneous rocks are the 
hardest and the oldest. Not always, we say, for 
pumice-stone is of igneous origin, and yet it is soft 
and produced apparently at the present day. 

Marble appears in great variety, and often adorned 
with veins.and markings of rare beauty and richness. 
Sometimes it is of a deep black, at other times of the 
purest white, or green, or pink, &c.; in fact, nearly all 
the hues of the rainbow are to be found in one speci- 
men or another. Every one knows how endless are 
the uses to which these marbles are put, and how they 
minister to the pleasure, luxury, or advantage of our 
race. Geologically, they are much less ancient than 
slates and granite, but they belong to the class of 
stratified rocks of aqueous origin. Where marble is 
plentiful, it is used for making lime and cement, and 
it is by no means uncommon, where limestone is 
scarce, for ignorant people to burn into lime, and 
turn into mortar, the most exquisite works of 
art, carved in marble. Thus the same block of 
marble which formed the image of a god, and was 
worshipped and sacrificed unto, has at length been 
burned into lime, turned into mortar, and plastered 
over the hut of a semi-savage in Asia Minor. We 
regret the destruction of the products of skill, in 
these cases, but they teach us the vanity of all idols, 
and we are reminded that our God is “the same 
yesterday, and to-day, and for ever.” 

There are many other kinds of stone—erystal, and 
alabaster, porphyry, &c.—exhibited here, all of which 
are turned to the service of man. From chalk and 
clay, and sand and flints, things of great variety are 
made, some for use, and some for ornament, and some 
for both use and ornament. For example, how 
numerous and how admirable are the specimens of 
china, glass, and earthenware! yet these were once 
mere clay, or sand, or earth. God gave man the raw 
material, wisdom to discover it, and ingenuity to 
fashion it in all the endless variety of forms which we 
see, Thus in his providence and through his bounty, 
the very earth, which seems worthless, has been 
made a source of enjoyment. 

But it is not merely bricks and tiles, vases and 
statues, building stones and roofing slates, which have 
come out of the earth. There is coal of different 
kinds, and put to countless uses, for lighting and 
warming our dwellings, cooking our food, and 
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fabricating articles of almost every description, a 
well as for impelling our steam engines and ships 
But if coal supplies us with all these advantages, it is 
not.alone, The very rock, for instance, yields an oil 
which lights the lamp of poor andrich. Mineral pro- 
ducts supply many sorts of colours and dyes, varnish 
and ink; they are employed in the forms of acids, 
alkalies, salts, and chemicals. We use salt to savour 
our food, and other earthy products for cleanliness 
and medicine, God has supplied us with the treasures 
of the everlasting hills, and made the dust beneath 
our feet conducive to our health, wealth, and com- 
fort. 

We have said nothing of precious stones, although 
they are numerous and: interesting. They have 
always been highly valued, and in the Bible-we read 
of them frequently, often compared with the richest 
of gifts and the best of blessings. Here, in this 
great collection, we find them in abundance, 
from the agates and modest pebbles of our own 
islands to the splendid and princely rubies and dia- 
monds of foreign shores. In their largest and rarest 
forms these are the prerogatives of the wealthy ; 
like Aaron’s breast-plate, for beauty and for glory. 
To most of us they are interesting as objects of 
curiosity, as illustrations of the manifold handiwork 
of God. They may serve also to remind us of 
the perseverance and diligence which man has 
shown in discovering and polishing them. Nor 
should we forget how often they have. ministered to 
the pride and ambition, the vanity and self-glory of 
our fellow-creatures, Happy are we, if we know the 
true value of these things, and have learned rather to 
seek after that wisdom which is more precious than 
rubies. Thrice happy are we if we are the disciples 
of Him who has said, ‘+ They shall be mine in that 
day when I make up my jewels.” If Christ is our 
portion, 

*‘ We have treasures richer far 
Than east or west unfold.” 


One word only, in conclusion, about the metals; 
gold, silver, copper, tin, iron, lead, zinc, &c. Here 
we have them all, in all the states in which they are 
found, and in all the forms which they reseive from 
man. Their individual values and natureare known, 
and one is astonished at the diversity of uses to which 
they are put. Gold aud silver alone are represented 
by myriads of objects, some of which are of the most 
splendid and gorgeous deseription. But precious 
and brilliant as these things are, we question whether 
eopper and iron and their amalgams and modifications 
are not viewed with even greater satisfuction, Taken 
asa whole, this display of ores and of articles manu- 
factured from them is one of the most extraordinary 
features of the Exhibition. ‘They come from many 
lands, and they represent the skill and mechanical 
ingenuity of innumerable minds. 'What anidea they 
give of the wealth hidden beneath the surface of the 
earth, and consequently of the bounteous liberality of 
Divine Providence! How they illustrate the versa- 
tility of human genius! How thankful we ought to 
be that God has prepared them for our service, and 
that he has given us the wisdom to find out their 
uses. It is true that depraved man has forged 
out of them these weapons and terrible instruments 
of destraction, It is true that many things are deg- 


tined for mere luxury or ornament. But these} as 


implements fitted for peaceful occupations, and this 
machinery designed for carrying ont the intentions 





of trade and commerce, all these things which are 
invented for the comfort and welfare of man, great - 
is their value, and joyfully we behold them. It is 
not the material interests of man, which are 
promoted by the multitude of ohjects which we here 
see brought, together; some of them are. calculated 
to advance our moral, intellectual, and ‘religious 
welfare. In their production man is rightly and well 
employed, and aids in carrying out those great. pur- 
poste ef loye which the bounteous Creater had when 
2 galled the raw materials. into being, and created 
man to use and enjoy them. 








FOOTSTEPS OF THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
JERUSALEM TO NABLOUS. 
Luavine the Holy City by the Damascus gate, we 
commence our journey towards the north. At about 
half a mile distant from the gate, we have on our 
right what are called the Tombs of the Kings, or the 
Tombs of Helena. This Helena is not to be con- 
founded with the mother of Constantine, who bore 
the same name. Josephus tells us that she was a 
queen of Adiabene, who embraced. the Jewish reli- 
ion, and came to Jerusalem, and. was afterwards 
uried there in a sepulchre about three fyrlopgs from 
the city. She eame to Jerusalem during the famine, 
which is mentioned in Acts xi, 28. The Greek writer 
Pausanius alludes to her sepulchre, which he says was 
opened by a curious contrivance. To this day one 
of tha tombs is furnished with a circular doar like a 
millstone, which was made to roll backwards and 
forwards ; the sepulchre of our Lord was probably 
secured in a similar manner. 

Some distance beyond these tombs, we descend into 
a valley or wady, and pass the tomb which goes by 
the name of Simon the Just, who died about 286 B.c. 
He was a high priest of the Jews, and was regarded 
as a person of excellent character. He may or may 
not haye been buried where his tombis shown. Jews, 
Christians, and Mohammedans have vied with one 
another in their endeavours to decide where parti- 
cular events took a. but it by no means always 
follows that their decisions are correct. 

As we advanoe oyer the jmeven and hilly surface, 
we gradually ascend the hill called Scopus, and when 
near to Shafat obtain our last look at Jerusalem. 
Trayellers say that this is by far the finest view of 
the Holy City which can be obtained. Dr. Robitison 
says, ‘‘ As we waited and looked again from'this high 

round upon the city and the surrounding: objects, 
could not but exclaim, ‘ Beautiful for situation, 
the joy of the whole earth, is Mount Zion, on the 
sides of the north, the city of the great King.’ One 
long last look, and then turning away, I bade those 
sacred hills farewell for ever.” Shafat lies to the left 
of the road, and not far beyond ‘a road to. Ramleh 
and Jaffa branches off on the samaside. If we had 
time, we might pursue this track for four miles to 
Gibeon, its sdjgcent valley,.and Mizpah, all of which 
are famous in Scripture, as sa is Gibea, the ruins 
of which we pass on our right. 
Scenes of ever-changing character, and often of 
surpassing beauty, employ our wondering eyes as we 
advanee, and we ean never forget the conspicuous 
place eh this district, holds ip the Qld. Testament 
s the lot of Benjamin, ‘Traces of its apciens popu- 
lousness and importance are frequent in, the form of 
crumbling rains, and there are many spots which, hy 
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judicious .culture, are so many tokens of what the 
and might become again—-of what it once was—a land 
flowing with milk and honey. These remarks apply 
with even yet more force to the lot of Ephraim which 
we have shortly to traverse, 

A couple of miles beyond Gibeah, a path on the 
right. leads to Er-Ram or Ramah, now a miserable 
village, but more ancient than the time of Samuel 
the prophet. Further on in the same direction lies 
Geba, now called, Jeba, a small half-ruined village, 
but. once a city of priests in the tribe of Benjamin. 
It was here that several important transactions took 
place in the days of Saul and Jonathan. Asits name 
implies,.it stands upon a hill, and is divided by a 
valley from Michmash, which occupies another emi- 
nence beyond it. If the reader will turn, to 1 Sam, 
xiii., xiv., he will have a very correct idea of the 
actual situation and relation of Geba. and Michmash 


to one another. Both these places still retain their | Lord 


ancient names with trifling variation, and furnish a 
striking proof of the minute aceuracy of the sacred 
historian, In the valley beyond Michmash there are 
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the people, Here also Jeroboam set up one of his 
golden calves, and tempted Israel to sin, Its idolatry 
was abolished by King Josiah. 

The situation of Bethel was long lost sight of, and 
has only been diseovered of late years by the Protes- 
tant missionaries of Jerusalem; yet it must have been 
an important town, even in Christian times; for the 
ruins of many houses and of several churches are 
found there. We cannot be surprised that the Prince 
of Wales visited the spot, and, like Abraham and 
Jacob of old, pitched his tent there. Doubtless he 
remembered. Jacob’s dream, and pondered Jacob's 
vow, “If God will be with me, and will keep me in 
this way that I go, and will give me bread to eat, 
and raiment to put on, so that I come again to my 
father’s house in ; then shall the Lord be my 
God,” &c. (Gen. xxviii. 20,21). No doubt he also 
remembered the large and glorious blessing which the 
ounced uy: Jacob and his seed. ‘The 
tabernacle has long since been removed from Bethel, 
and its outward glories have all departed; but the 
blessing of Jacob’s God remains, and he abideth 


ancient ruins and sepulchres. By this route we can | faithful. 


reach Bethel. The high road from which we have 
wandered passes through a locality containing per- 
haps fewer objects of. interest, but still some of 
importance.. ‘There is Atara, which seems to be the 
Ataroth of Ephraim, referred to in Joshua xvi. 2, 7. 
There is also Bireh, which is identified with Beeroth, 
named in Joshua ix. 17, and afterwards y 
Benjamin, Neary this place the road to Nablous 
divides'into two branches, which unite again, at Ain 
Haramiyeh. Beeroth, we may observe, signifies 
‘ wells,” and there is still outside the town a fine 
flowing: fountain with a stone trough. The water 
was once discharged into two large reservoirs, the 
ruins of which may yet be seen. 

What we may call the main road to. Nablous 
passes no places of much importance for some dis- 
tance. Not far from it are the traces of an old 
Roman road, the pavement of which still remains 
entire for a considerable distance. Pursuing, our 
journey in this direction, we may, if we like, go on 
to diljilia, once the famous Gilgal. This place. is 
now a large village in a very elevated situation, and 
commands a magnificent prospect. To the west 
lies the great plain towards the sea; to the east 
the mountains of Gilead are visible ;.and far away 
in the north rises Mount Hermon. ‘To reach the 
main road we have to pass through Sinjil, . 

The other road from Beeroth is one of t 
interest, because it conducts us to Beitin, the Bethel 
of Scripture, _ Ai, which was in its aig is sup- 
posed to be represented by Tell-cl-Hajar, Bethel is a 
most ancient place, and was originally called Luz. 
Between. Bethel and Hai Abraham pitched his tent 
nearly 8,800 years ago. Ilere Jacob resided and 
Deborah was buried. Its name continually comes 
before us in the Old Testament bilge and even in 
the later books of the Apocrypha. .There are many 
ruins in the locality, and it is one. of the most inter- 
eating places which: the traveller can_ visit. One 
cannot. but feel peculiar emotions, when one re- 
members. that. it was here. that Jacob slept on his 
way to Haran, and in his dream saw the ladder and 
the angels of God ascending and descending; that 
hete he, built. an altar to, the Lord, and called the 
place by the name which, with a little alteration, it 
now bears. Hither Samuel came once a year to judye 








From the high ground at Beitin, the hill of Rim- 
mon is visible, whither 600 Benjamites retired after 
the slaughter of their tribe, and where they remained 
in safety for four months, as we read in Judges xx., 


xxi. 

Taking our departure from Beitin, we pass through 
a diversified country to Ain Haramiyeh, already 
mentioned, and proceed again along the main road to 
near Sinjil. Here we again turn away to the right, 
and make our way to Seilun, which is believed to be 
no other than the Shiloh of the Scriptures, It was 
given to the tribe of Ephraim, and was the place 
where the tabernacle was first set.up in the Promised 
Land. After remaining here many years, it was eap- 
tured by the Philistines. At Shiloh, Joshua divided 
the rest of the Jand not already appropriated. Here 
the Lord revealed himself to Samuel. Thi was 
one of the cities first ne-inhabited by the Jews after 
the Captivity. Since then little has been known of 
it, and it was quite lost sight of till a few years ago. 
The place where a feast of the Lord wag held in 
Shiloh yearly. was as completely unknown as if it 
had never existed except upon paper. Jerome speaks 
of it as a place utterly in ruins, and. no one seems to 
have recognised it from hig day to the present genera- 
tion, The ruins are not extensive, and lie upon a 


The brook Cherith, celebrated in connection with 
the history of the prophet Elijah, lies among the 
hills, a few miles to the east of Shiloh, in.a wild and 
now desolate country, 

The road from Shilch lies along the Wady-el-Lub- 
ban, part of which is cultivated and fertile, In due 
time we reach again the high road from Jerusalem. 
To the left is the village of Lubban, supposed to be 
the Lebonah of Scripture. Various objects of 
interest offer themselves to view as we wind along 
the valleys or climb the elevations in our path, anc 
at length we obtain a view ef the mountains among 
which Nablous is situated. There they stand in al 
their beauty and glory; Mount Gerizim lifting up its 
head in the north, and Mount Ebal still further on, 
flanked on the east by a noble pt, Heenening 
the hills, we pursue our journey along the borders o: 
the plain, till we arrive at what is called Jacob’s Well. 
We may, if we please, turn off before we reach this 
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well, and, crossing a part of Gerizim, may go down 
into the valley between it and Ebal, and there come 
to Nablous, the Sychar of New Testament times, and 
the Shechem of patriarchs and prophets. Here we 
may pause awhile, and defer for a season our notice 
of its history and condition. 








GRAVE THOUGHTS AMIDST GAIETY. 


Crartssa had been long looking forward to this 
auspicious evening. Her indulgent parents had re- 
garded the occasion as one which was calculated to 
yield them as much Ps rg! as would : fall to the lot 
of their beautiful daughter. They had spared neither 
expense nor pains to make the preparations complete, 
The choicest products of the loom had been called 
into requisition, and one of the most accomplished 
mistresses of her art had been engaged, that wealth 
and fashion might minister to female loveliness. Time 
would fail me were I to tell of all that the jeweller 
and goldsmith and others had to do to make the 
adornment of Clarissa perfect. Those of my readers 
who know the customs and tastes of high life will know 
that the introduction of Miss Stanley to the fashion- 
able world must have been a costly and a splendid 
affair. Well, there she was, resplendent with gold 
and jewels, and the centre of attraction and in- 
terest in the brilliant assembly which that night 
graced Sir Gerard Stanley’s Tall Clarissa was 
queen on that festive occasion, and felt in no 
small degree flattered by all she saw and heard. 
Was this life — this scene of gaiety, luxury, and 

leasure? or was this but the intoxication of an 

our, a transitory dream ? 

The thoughts of Clarissa wandered, and after a 
time she became anxious for a quiet moment. She 
walked to the window; but the bright stars were 
obscured by the brilliant lights of the room, and yet 
at a little distance she saw a single light burning at 
the wiadow of a dear but dying friend. The eyes of 
Clarissa were fixed upon this light, and sad presenti- 
ments stole in upon her mind. 

At that moment a lady approached, and, observing 
what she was contemplating, remarked, ‘* Miss Nether- 
stone is very ill. How sad it is to bid farewell to life 
so young!” 

The heart of Clarissa was deeply moved, and she 
did not attempta reply. That little light shone upon 
the bed of suffering, perhaps the death-bed of an old 
friend. So at least Clarissa thought her; and she 
could not then forget how they had talked of holy 
things together, and had made common vows to give 
themselves for ever to the Lord. 

Adelia Netherstone had been faithful to her resolu- 
tions, and the seeds of truth had grown in her heart. 
She bore her affliction without repining, and her con- 
stant prayer was that the will of the Lord might be 
done. Christ was more precious to her than life and 
all its pleasures, and by his grace she had been pre- 
pared to live or die. 

Not so Clarissa Stanley : her false and deceitful 
pur had been forgotten ; and now the world was 
all her care and joy. 

Little by little they had become less intimate, 
although nothing had occurred except this, that one 
was in health and occupied with the trifles and vani- 
ties of time, and the other was sick and wholly taken 
up with her eternal concerns. Clarissa h.d almost 
lost sight of Adelia; but still she called her her 





friend, and always regretted her early affliction, which 
threatened so soon to take her away, 

“Poor Adclia!” said some one'who had heard tlie 
remark already mentioned. 

“ Ah!” said Clarissa to herself, ‘is she really to be 
pitied? She has taken no part in the pleasures with 
which I am surrounded, it is true; but is she not ac- 
quainted with others, better, and more real it may be, 
than any I know? One thing, at least, is certain: she 
is always so happy. Though lying upon her couch 
and a martyr to pain, she is as cheerful as she ever 
was. Perhaps itis because she puts her trust in the 
Lord, and loves him, and finds that he does not fail 
her in the time of need. Her youth and her life are 
passing away; but a glorious and eternal prcspect 
opens before her.” 

Thus soliloquised Clarissa, and as she remained 
apparently absorbed in her reflections, no one dis- 
turbed her, and she rapidly meditated still with her- 
self— 

“As for me, what can I say of the amusements 
and pleasures which I have chosen? Certainly, as it 
respects God and eternity, they are nothing. In 
themselves, too, they are not much when we think of 
them ; excited and exciting, to-morrow they may be 
all at an end. What shall I then have to call my own? 
From my heart I believe that all I enjoy is nothing 
com with the calm and enduring pleasures of 

iety. 
: Phere was a day when I, like my friend, promised 
my life to the Lord; but little by little I have for- 
gotten him. I am not able to say that I have kept my 
vows, and if I had been called instead. of Adelia, 
where should I have been? ” 

Here she checked herself, and was about to re- 
sume her place among the joyous com ; but 
conscience been awakened, and she fat that she 
must try and reason away her scruples; so she went 
on :—— 

“ After all, if my pleasures are unsatisfying, are they 
wicked? Is this gay scene the world, rather than 
the multitude of daily cares and occupations which 
come to all? No doubt those revellings in which 
many take a al are the world which we ought not 
to live in and to love. ‘Those are ‘the lust of the 
flesh, the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life,’ 
against which we should be on our guard. And siill 
I do believe that I would rather exchange all my 
pleasures for the pure happiness of Adelia, and suffer 
with her too; for she knows that Christ is her Saviour 
and portion.” 

A young man of elegant exterior at that instant 
came forward, and, reminding Clarissa that dancin, 
was about to re-commence, offered her his arm an 
led her away. 

About the same time the light in Adelia’s window 
also changed its place. ‘The peaceful and solemn 
scene on which it looked was over, and the eyes of 
Adelia saw no more on earth. She had passed away 
to gaze upon the eternal Sun. 

After a short youth devoted to the service of God, 
a brief but beautiful life of faith in Jesus, she passed 
to receive the victor’s crown.’ A calm smile rested 
still upon her placid countenance, reminding the be- 
holder that she was now seeing Him who had been 
all her salvation and ‘all her desire. While she 
was on earth he had filled up her heart and her 
day ; she had taken refuge beneath his cross, and felt 
secure. . 
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“ Here I sit, for ever viewing 
Mercy’s streams in streams of blood ; 
Precious drops my soul bedewing, 
Plead and claim my peace with God.” 


From the cross she had gone to the throne, and had 
received an abundant entrance into the kingdom of 


wish and endeavour to pronounce upon them sen- 
tence of death. For the crime of blasphemy they 
might have been sentenced to die; and we may sup- 
pose. they could have easily persuaded the Roman 
authorities to ratify their decision. But God had 
other purposes concerning them, and this was not 


light. The testimony of her life was crowned by the | to be 


ul triumph of her faith that night. 

Sir Gerard Stanley became absorbed in play, and 
it was daylight. when the festive company broke up. 

Clarissa could not forget all she had thought, and 
during the slow paced hours her mind, at least, often 
reverted to the little light in the window—meet em- 
blem of expiring man. Before she retired to*her 
chamber she went once more to look at Miss Nether- 
stone’s house. The sigus of death were upon. it. 
Clarissa was deeply moved, the tears gushed to her 
eyes, and she half muttered a prayer. 

But what could she do? This was her introduction 
to society, and was to be followed by similar scenes 
at other houses, and she was to be there. 

She had entered upon the world, and she did not 
turn back. 

Two years later she was laid not far from Adelia 
Netherstone. 

The resurrection will inform us whether she was 
ready. How short-lived were those pleasures which 
she had preferred to the service of her God! Happy 
is the woman, be her station what it may, who, like 
Mary, chooses the good part, for it shall not be taken 
away from her. 








Scripture Jllustrations. 
(Acts v. 6—42.) 


Cuar. y. 6.. The body of Ananias was wound up in 
order to burial. The Rev. George Turner, in hi 
‘« Nineteen Years in Polynesia,” says, in reference to 
this ge: “ Dead bodies in Samoa are usually pre- 

for the grave by winding them up in some folds 
of native cloth .without any coffin. At Erromanga 
the natives make a few plaited cocoa-nut leaves 
suffice.” 

Verse 18. ‘The eommon prison.” An eminent 
writer, in speaking of Oriental nations, says: ‘* They 
have not different prisons for the different classes of 
criminals. The judges do not trouble themselyesabout 
where the prisoners are confined, or how they are 
treated, considering a prison merely as a place of 
safety ; and all that they require of the gaoler is that 
the prisoner be forthcoming when called for. As to 
the rest, he is master to.do as he pleases; to treat 
him well or ill; to put him in irons or not; to shut 
him up close or to hold him in easier restraint; to 
admit people to him, or to suffer nobody to see him.” 
The place in which the apostles were confined was no 
doubt the common receptacle of prisoners awaiting 
their trial. In such cases no attention would be paid 
to their comfort and cleanliness, and they would be 
thrown among the worst of characters. ere seems 
to have been no fixed period, either for the detention 
or trial of persons accused. In the present instance 
the high priest ed for the trial on the day after 
the pene ein of the apostles, and in all probability, 
it was not intended to try any other prisoners. 

Verse 83. ‘‘ They took counsel to slay them.” That 
is, they consulted together as to the best mode of 
involving the prisoners in some accusation which 
might justify their public execution. It was their 





Verse 34. While the council remained yet un- 
decided, Gamaliel, a member of the council, a doctor 
of the law, and a man of public reputation, stood up 
and directed that the prisoners should be taken out 
of the room for a short time. This Gamaliel appears 
to have been the teacher of St. Paul (Acts xxii. 8), 
and to have been the Rabban Gamaliel of the Jewish 
writers. He was the grandson of the famous Hillel, 
and son of Rabban Simeon, by some thought to have 
been the Simeon who took the infant Jesus in his 
arms in the temple and blessed him. Gamaliel was 
the most renowned doctor and teacher of the law in 
his day, and his sayings have been most carefully 
preserved in the Talmud by the Jews. Dr. Kitto 
says, ‘‘ The Jewish writers concur with the evangelist 
in testifying the estimation in which this remark- 
able man was held, not only by the learned, 
but by the common people. He died eighteen years 
before the destruction of Jerusalem ; and to the last 
hour of his life was held in the highest veneration.” 
The Mishna =e ix. 15) affirms that when Rabban 
Gamaliel died, “the glory of the law ceased, and 
purity and Pharisaism expired.” At his death he 
ordered that his body should be wrapped in linen, not 
in silk, as the bodies of the distinguished dead usually 
had been; and this was deemed by his friends a greater 
grief than even his death, as they could not persuade 
themselves that he was honourably enough interred. 
Onkelos, the celebrated author of the Targum, who 


his | was one of Gamaliel’s disciples, distinguished himself 


by the quantity of spices with which he honoured the 
interment of his venerable master. Another author 
says that Onkelos raised to Gamaliel such a funeral 
pile of rich materials as had never before been known, 
except at the burial of aking. While, however, Ga- 
maliel is celebrated for his wisdom and candour, he 
not only lived and died a Jew, but he composed, or 
sanctioned, a well-known prayer against heretics, with 
especial reference to Christians. ‘This prayer is thus 
given by the late Rev. T. H: Horne: “ Let there be 
no hope to them who thus apostatise from the true 
religion ; and let heretics, how many soever they be, 
all perish as in a moment. And let the kingdom of 
pride be speedily rooted out and broken in our days. 
Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, who destroyest the 
wicked, and bringest down the proud.” Gamaliel was 
a Pharisee, and it is by no means unlikely that he was 
influenced to give his advice in favour of clemency, by 
the consideration that the Sadducees, the great op- 
posers of the resurrection, were the leading adversaries 
of the apostles (chap. iv. 1). 
Verse 36. Gamaliel relates the story of one Theudas, 
who gs pee pretences had induced 400 men to join 
t who was put to death, and his followers 
. Josephus also tells us that while Fadus was 
procurator of Judea, a certain magician, whose name 
was Theudas, persuaded a large number of people to 
take their effects with them, and follow him to the 
river Jordan ; for he told them that he was a prophet, 
and that he would, by his own command, divide the 
river, and afford them an easy over it; and 
many were deluded by his wo Fadus, however, 


him, 
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did not permit them to take any advantage of his 
wild attempt, but sent a troop of horsemen, who fell 
upon them and took many alive, a whom was 
Theudas, whose head they cut off and carried to 
Jerusalem. Eusebius, the Church historian, regards 
this Theudas and the one mentioned by $t. Luke as 
identical. But there is a difficulty which has not 
been well explained. Josephus places the event: four- 
teen years later than the inspired writer. Josephus, 
therefore, either makes some mistake or refers to 
another person of the same name. The name of! 
Theudas was not uncommon, and it is very possible | 
that among the many leaders of seditious movements 
there were two of this name. Qn the other hand, 
it is exceedingly likely that J us has made a 
blunder, and misplaced the record of the transaction, 
ms called Theudas by the name of Judas in another 
chapter. 

este 37. Judas of Galilee. Upon this verse Dr. 
Alexander remarks: “* This man is also mentioned 
by Josephus, once as a Gaulonite, but in ‘several 
places as a Galilean—one place, perhaps, denoting his 
place of residence, the other that of his nativity. 
Cyrenius is said by Josephus to have vanquished 
and destroyed the Galilean rebel Judas; a coincidence 
of much more weight in favour of the narrative before 
us, than any difference or doubts as to minute chro- 
nology or other circumstances ought to have against 
it.” Dr. Kitto says there is no doubt concerning 
this person, whom he considers the leader of the 
Galileans mentioned by our Lord in Luke xiii. 1. 
‘The principles of Judas and ‘his party were, that it 
was not lawful to pay tribute to Cesar or submit 
to the Romans. They held that God was their only 
sovereign, and they were therefore content to suffer 
terture and death rather than call any man lord. It 
was when Judea was made a Roman provinee, after 
the deposition of Archelaus, that Judas and his 
coadjutor Sadoc first unded their epinions, 
vehemently protesting that the census (or taxing), 
with the valuation of property, and payment of 
tribute, which was then carried into effect, involved 
the most shameful slavery, to which'a nation whose 
sovereign was God ought not to submit.” The leaders: 
of this party were put down, Judas and others indeed 
were killed ; but the principles he taught continued as 
long as Jerusalem lasted. The disciples of Judas are’ 
known by the nameof “ Zealots,” whose obstinate and | 
violent conduct involved the nation in many ‘calami- | 
ties. Itshould be added that the taxing mentioned 
in this verse is the one which is alluded to in Like | 
ii. 1. Archelaus commenced it, and Cyrenius com-’ 

leted it precisely at the period of our Lord’s birth. 
We have said that the diseiples of Judas of Galilee’ 
were called “‘ zealots,” and it is interesting to Observe | 
that one of the twelve apostles of Christ is called 


Simon Zelotes, or the Zealot, most likely ‘because | 4 


he had been one of the party. ‘Simon ‘is also called | 
the Canaanite, but this word 
Zelotes, just as means the same as Peter (a 
stone), and Thomas the same as Didymus (a‘twin). 
Gamaliel was of opinien that the success of a-cause 
was the criterion of its Divine approval, and he wished | 
the vest of theSanhedrim, or council, to apply this 
in the case of the apostles. His advice was-adopted, | 
but, strangely enough, not without beating the apos- 
tes, and commanding ‘them to me more in the 
name of Jesus. We are not in what parti 


means the same as |: 


test | j 





manner they were beaten, but it is a well-known fact 


that to this day beating is a common form of punish- 
“eon erm the ba 9 Tre knout in Russia, and the 
inado in Turkey, Persi t, &c., are in fre- 
quent use. The rls big Cd said to be the 
chief governing instrument in a great part of the 
world. In Persia, Turkey, and Egypt the ordinary 
method is to beat the soles of the feet with sticks. 
The punishment is often very severe. | Originally the 
number of blows was from three to thirty-nine, and 
to this limitation the Apostle Paul refers when he 
says that he was several times beaten’ with forty 
stripes, save one. There were cases in which the 
stripes might extend to seventy-five, but in actual 
seve = Jaw has ve 4 times Gravette Ae pe 
ly actice of whipping was. a asa 
summary and conivenicat mode of shastinetiient and 
hence it was in use among the Jews, the Grecks, and 
the Romans. Very often the infliction was very 
severe, and it was always disgraceful. Some idea of 
its severity may be formed from the fact that the 
Greek word signifies to flay, or strip off the skin. 
This is the word used in the ‘present case, and in 
several other passages, as Matt. xxi. 35; Luke xxii. 
63; John xviii. 28; Acts xvi. 87. © Our ‘Lord fore- 
told that his disciples would be subjected ‘to this form 
of punishment (see Matt. x. 17); and he himself en- 
dured it (Matt. xxvii. 26), as Brg ‘by Isaiah 
(iii. 5). “It is enough for disciple that he 
be as his master.” The apostles, therefore, departed, 
rejoicing that they were counted worthy to suffer 
shame for his name. 








Correspondence. 


[When cur readers have oceasion to allude to any of 
their former questions, it is better to state-the question, or 


quote the eof Scripture, than to refer to any past 
cor nce; aid when it Aappens that replies do not 
eedily appear, we must request our friends to do us the 
ndness to remember that ly as We may thee ce 
many of their inquiries, we have to bear in mind our 
is limited, our correspondents are very aumerous, 
that the byes are not all equally useful in their ten- 
dency, and that some of the subjects have already received 
our attention in reply to former correspondents. It ma; 
be thought that some of the portions of Seripture quoted 
are not-s0 difficult-as to need observation; but that which 


causes no difficulty to one man often proves highly per- 
plexing to enother, and therefore, for the sake of our 
younger. corres nts, and in kindness to those persons 
who ask for the rmation, and to whom commentaries 


may be unattainable, we give replies, and are thankful ‘to 
find -that they have produced ‘a beneficial result. ] 
No.162.~T. Wasron.—How aR¥ WE £0 RECONCILE 
THE ForGIVENESS OF INJURINS, 48 INCULCATED IN 
Tue GOsPEL, WITH THE MALEDICTION TO BE FOUND 
cs me Seasdls 4h ORR PORTIONS.OF THE OLD 
el is @ 


Aimenestion pensation which exalts man, and 
phe Aone from all who receive its promised aid a 
igher Fag of love and.of self-denial than was enforced 
under the Maio diponsat on; consequently, “the law 
OF Se air ire he ta eve, 20S Neotel foes 
ooth, san ction e Gospel. fn addition 

is | tb ih ropenbrane ‘that many of the 


foes of tthe speaker, 
mood, * Let y woke ed iedeamiie be translated 
the future tense of Rhee ay then it' predicts the — 
punishment that will hereafter befal the ungodly. 
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No, 163.—X. ¥. (Glasgow). : 

A Christian man loses the favour of God and the good 
opinion of his feltow-men by hegre to the habits of 
irreligious persons; therefore, we would say to X. Y., 
i a is right be done, i the time, ey a 

proper spirit, avoiding al parade of iety, ani 

un discussion. If be, it ts ae to incur 
the ridicule of ‘men of worldly minds, by doing that 
which they do not appreciate, than ‘to incur the diminu- 
tion of the Divine favour by a neglect of duty. In 
matters that are not positively commanded, to forbear 
appears to be the wiser course, rather than, by a ques- 
tionable zeal, to enforce a practice upon whieh, perhaps, 
even pious men differ. Firmness blended with gentle- 
ness, and united with courtesy, will do much for religion, 
even with irreligious meu; while an unwise zeal has 
often injured the cause of godliness, 

Men in business are not able to shun the society of 
persons devoid ‘of piety, and a distinction ought to be 
drawn between men of moral conduet lacking piety, and 
men of unholy lives lacking piety’: with the latter no 
companionship ought to be permitted, for “who can 
touch pitch and not be defiled ?” ‘with the former the 
interchange of friendly services may tend to mutual 
benefit, but in such case caré must be taken that the 
worldly man is improved by the pious man’s society, 
oad not the pious man. injured ‘by the lack of piety in 

is friend. 





No. 164.—J. G. P.—“If by any means I might attain 
unto the resurrection of the .”—Phil. iii, 11. 

All men attain to the resurrection of the dead, but we 
are told that the dead in Christ—that is, the faithfal— 
shall rise first; therefore, the apostle prays that he 
may be among the faithful, and thus attain unto the 
resurrection from or out of the dead ; for it is written, 
* Blessed is he that hath part ia the first wesurrection.” 





No. 165.—lL. R.— WE OFTEN MEET WITH THE WORDS, 
« JESUS ANSWERED AND SAID,” WHEN NO ONE APPEARS 
TO BE SPEAKING. 

Our Lord, in ‘his intercourse with men, at times ad- 
dressed himself 'to men's thoughts rather than ‘to their 
words; and ‘his observations were made, not ‘to :what ‘his 
hearers were saying, but to what they were thinking, 
and thus he gave evitlence of his Omniseienee, for it was 
a tenet admitted by the Jews that God alene gould 
search the heatt—a sentiment which is also acknowledged 
by us when we say of God, “ Unto whom. all hearts :are 
open, and frem whom no secrets are hid.” Moreover, 
the word answer, in the original, frequently corre- 

ds with what we Should express thns—“ He said, in 
the course of conversing,” as in. John v.17. But Jesus 
answered them, “ My Father worketh ‘hitherto, and I 
work.’ Also Acts v. 8: “And Peter answered unto 
her, ‘Tell me whether ye sold the land for so much ?” 





No. 166 —M.--Wuit ake WE TO UNDERSTAND BY 
“ore BReTiReNn oF Cunist?” 

The term “brethren” is applied ‘to ‘Olnistians, ‘to 
denote thet they ‘areal éfone spiritual family and race, 
as God’s former people, the Israelites, were-of'one natural 
family and race, 4s in Matt, xxiii.8: “One ‘is -your 
Master, even Christ, and all ye are brethren.” 

Phe term is also ‘applied to our Lord’s relations,:ac- 
cording to his human nature—d Gor. ix. 5: “Dhe 
brethren. of the Lord and Gephas.” QDhe wort) does not 
always imply relationship.by the same parent. 

No. 167.—M. A.—“ But Jesus said unto-him, Bellow 
me; andilet the dead their dead.”—+Matt. viii. 22. 

Let the spiritually dead bury.the naturally deals aot 

e 


: jury the 
worldly-minded men attend to worldly things; an 





those who are called to religious duties devote their 
time, thoughts, and care to spiritual matters. 





No, 168.—R. A.—‘* And there are also many other 
things which Jesus did, the which, if they should be 
written every one, I suppose that even the world itself 
could not contain the bucks that should be written.” — 
John xxi. 26. 

An Eastern mode of expressing the great number of 
miracles. «which Jesus wrought. There were many 
things which, from their greatness, human reason could 
not comprehend, and which worldly-minded men would 
regard as incredible. 





No. 169.—InquirEer.—* One man esteemeth one day 
above another: another esteemeth every day alike.” 
Rom. xiv. 5. 

This has no reference to the Jewish Sabbath, 
or to the Lord’s day, as observed by Christians, for the 
a is speaking of the Levitical festivals, Many of 
the believing Jews still observed the feasts established 
among them, while others looked upon feast-days as 
abrogated by Christ, ; 





No. 170++G. aad W. R.—“And these all, having 
obtamed a good report through faith, received not the 
promise : God having provided some better thing for us, 
that they without us should not be made perfect.”— 
Heb. xi. 39, 40, 

These ancient worthies, though they exercised a faith 
pleasing to God, did not receive the blessing promised 
by the coming of the Messiah, because God had deter- 
mined that without the benefit of that Gospel dispensa- 
tion which is now made known to us, they should not 
be perfeeted; consequently, without the Christian dis- 
pensation, Sapiens Jew of early times eould not obtain 
an atonement for sin and the enjoyment of eternal life. 


No, 171.—W. H. D.—“ My soul is exceeding sor- 
rowful, even unto death.” “If it be possible, let this 
oup pass from me.”—-Matt, xxvi, 38, 39. 

Our Lord is here speaking in his human nature, to 
denote that his sufferings were so great that human 
nature, unaided, must sink under them. The original 
is intensely forcible—my soul és surrounded with sovrow, 
oyerwhelmed with deadly. anguish. An old writer's 
observations on this subject are worthy of notice :— 
“ What could eecasion this agony? An awfal question 
this, to-which it would be almost presumptuous to re- 
turn a definiteanswer; but, asit can searcely be thought 
to have originated from his own sufferings, we may well 
believe that it was in some mysterious way connected 
with the offering of himself .as a sacrifice for the redemp- 
tion of the world; therefore, instead of seeking to 
gtatify.a prying curiosity, let the eontemplation of this 
wonderful scene increase our love to Him who, for our 
sakes, endured this affliction, and let it lead us to imitate 
his piety and. his resignation in the hour of trial and of 
sorrow.” ‘We may observe, the term cup is often used 
to denote a portion assigned, particularly of evil, as in 
Zech.-xii. 2; “Behold, I will make Jerusalem a cup of 
trembling unto all the people round about.” 





No. 172.—Epwarp 0.—Genesis iii. 19. 

We know of no authority for changing the word, 
and can only regard the substitution of the word 
“ brow” for the word “ hee, an noe picae hd 

ing the Scriptures. metimes 0) ry 
oF synecdoche, a part is used for the whole; ‘bat 
where the sacred writers have not employed this trope, 
we a?e not justified in resorting to it when we pro- 
fess to quote the inspired Word of God 
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No. 173.—ALEPH.—‘ Grow in, grace.”—2 Peter 
iii. 18. 

The term “grace” is used in a very comprehensive 
sense, and denotes the favourable influence of God upon 
the human mind, and all the benefits that flow from 
that sacred and blissful influence. 

Theologians are accustomed to array under different 
heads the various senses in which the word is employed. 
They speak of ordinary grace, to denote the aid which 
all men receive by the influence of reason and the ad- 
monitions of conscience ; of special. grace, as granted 
individually and producing certain results, as pardon, 
peace of mind, &c.. Besides these, they treat of imputed 
grace, meaning by the phrase the righteousness of 
Christ placed to the account of the followers of Christ; 
and to this imputed grace they add inherent. grace, as 
descriptive of the state of holiness which is wrought in 
the hearts of Christ’s followers by the daily operations of 
God the Holy Spirit. 

This “growth in grace” discovers itself by an in- 
crease of spiritual light and knowledge, by renunciation 
of self, by an increasing dependence upon Christ, by 
becoming more spiritual in duties, by being more hum- 
ble and submissive to the Divine dispensations, and 
more thankful for daily mercies. It is also seen in its 
constant struggle to rise superior to the corruptions 
inherent by nature; and as the result, the power of 
sin is less vigorous, the attachment to the world is 
daily decreasing, and the Christian who is “ growing in 
grace” experiences a greater desire, in consequence of 
his spiritual progress, for the peace and purity of a sin- 
less state of existence. 





No. 174.—Sincervs.—We regret that our space will 
not permit us to respond to the various questions which 
our intelligent correspondent has been pleased to send 
us; but, as an hour devoted to the reading of any 
critical commentary will elucidate most of the diffi- 
culties and solve the questions, we feel that our’ replies 
are the less needful. As one of the questions is a 
difficulty not alluded to by commentators, we have’ sub- 
joined the best solution that presents itself to our mind. 

“ And the Lord God said, It is not good that the man 
should be alone; I will make him an help-meet for him.” 
—Gen. ii. 18. How can WE RECONCILE THIS PASSAGE 
WITH THE STATEMENT THAT GOD MADE MALE AND 
FEMALE ON THE S1xTH Day? 

By regarding the second: chapter of Genesis as ex- 
planatory of the first—as a recapitulation of former trans- 
actions, with additional information which could not 
with propriety be offered when giving a summary of the 
creation of the world in its component parts. 

Bishop Patrick suggests that the 18th verse may be 
read in the past tense—* The Lord God had said”—that 
is, had said before the delivery of the prohibition 
recorded in the prior verse. We think that by viewing 
the words as exegetical, the difficulty arising from the 
supposed contradiction ceases, 





No, 175.—J. D.—*I form the light, and create dark- 
ness: I make peace, and create evil: I the Lord do all 
these things.”—Isaiah xlv. 7. 

These words were addressed to Cyrus, King of Persia, 
in reference to a sect that possessed great influence 
among the Persians, who taught their numerous fol- 
lowers that light and darkness, good and evil, were 
supreme beings, and as such to be held in reverence. 





No. 176.—G. L. B.—* Are they not all ministering 
spirits, sent forth to minister for them who shall be heirs 
of salvation ?”—Heb.i.14. - 

The Saviour, as contrasted with angelic beings, is 
pourtrayed by the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 





as enthroned in glory, supreme in power, and exercising 
universal dominion: whereas the office of angels is to 
obey, and not to.command ; to serve, and not torule; and 
the objects for whom their services are rendered aro the 
Redeemed, the Israel of God, who “ for a litile time are 
lower than the angels,” but who, by virtue of their 
relationship as the brethren of Christ, and as the sons of 
the Almighty, are to rise to.a higher rank than the 
angels themselves, and to abide nearer to the throne of 
the Eternal. 








IN HIM WE LIVE. 


I Know thou art not far, 
My God, from me; yon star 
Speaks of qo! nearness, and its rays 
Fall on me like thy touch : Oh, raise 
These eyes of mine 
To see thy face, even thine, 
My Father and my God! 


Thou speakest, and I hear ! 
What gracious, heavenly cheer 
Is in thy gentle speech, my God ! 
How it lifts off the heavy load 
Which bows my weary head, 
And checks me in my speed, 
My gracious God and Lord! 


Thou knowest all I am, 
My evil and my shame ; 
And yet thou hat’st me not; 
Nor hast even once forgot 
Re cedal i divine, 
This helpless soul of mine, 
My ever-loving Lord ! 


Thou wilt be nearer yet, 
And one day I shall get 
The fuller vision of thy face, 
Tn all its perfect light and grace ; 
peg: I - Kine thee as thou art, 
And in thy kingdom bear my part, 
My blessed King and God ! 








“] WILL GUIDE THEE WITH MINE EYE.” 


Turis delicate image is used to express God’s favourite 
method of guiding souls, He does not choose harsh 
and coercive measures, unless constrained thereto b 
peduncles - of those = era he has to deal. 
nst this he conjures his e, saying, ‘* Be ye 
not as the horse, ee as the Reethes which have Ue 
understanding ; whose mouth must be held in with 
bit and bridle, lest they come near untothee.” Asif 
he would shame them into better manners, he says, 
“ A whip for the horse, a bridle for the ass, and a rod 
Re fhe fool’s back.” What, then, for the child of 
Gentle, gracious. methods—the .ton the eye of 
the Lord. ‘I will instruct thee, and teach thee in 
the way which thou shalt go. I will guide thee with 
mine eye.” A word, a a whisper ; nay, gentler 
still—the, voiceless, viewless guidance of the Holy 
Spirit. Yet these methods are effectual ; they teach, 
they lead in the right way. If the ways of wisdom 
are ways of pleasantness, so are the motive forces 
employed therein. For his ancient , in their 


rneyings, bo apres aa ion ing before 
Gai ine pillar of cloud by day, and off fire - 


night. More highly favoured are the followers 
Christ, whom ‘he leads unseen and unheard, yet as 
really and efficiently as if his eye and lips were open 
toward them. 

This most delicate of all outward methods of in- 
fluence—that of the eye and the voice—does but 
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denote, therefore, the far more subtle satinanee of the 


pm 90 which omg ape the mind, independently 


~power belongs to God 
alone; and is, if not peculiar to, eminently charac- 
teristic of, the New Testament ane Christ 
came, as did the pr ey before Pel doo, though and 
looking, heard an ; but there was th 
the intercession of the the Son of God, the daring Gt 
the Holy Ghost, the invisible Guide, the inaudible 
Teacher, was the promise of the Father, and 
the purchase of Re Son. The made of te ing 
never give place on ear to an improy, 
method Ged is nit; his power is in 4 Ay ye 
persuasive and constraini os eg fay his 
personality is embosomed. in it; his le and will 
are borne in through this insensible medium 
, Spiritual influence —not, rforce, by .out- 
stretched 2 i «ra srg a 
lingering y m. om 5 + most gen 
bor ve as if by winning words, and | wooing, 
glances—is_ Sse way of moving willing 
ering ths of righ’ 
ae this sort y of leading, Peer look, and be ready 


for it. Strive and Lach the mind may be 
attuned to these Divine EN a “Be not Lu ie 
horse, or as the m ule.” but be 
spiritual. Haye an ear to h de still, . 
powea 3 have an eye to ‘the ips sihersng Eon e.” 
to discern no 


Be quick 

glance a tee grossness of — There is danger 
of your becoming insensible to the Spirit’s inveatiga- 
tions and monitions. Beware! 

And what shall we say of the relative worth of the 
man ‘who, by a “ton & birth and godly nurture, 
— tible and submissive to the slightest 

his Father’s will? How much more God ike like 
; ise than the ~ mortal, Pa =P Fon oleeting’ 
in thunders and tempests! ie 
ie be to the Lord, who has this pas Be 
docile spirit! And how sweet. and tender the inter- 
course between such a soul and gh and a 4 
joyful footsteps, swift 


tit avast way he lng go a 
heritage of the children 

Glial given as wight and oer. They ** 
not after the flesh, but after the Spirit,” ‘If 


any 
man have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of his.” 
“ For who hath ‘known the mind of the Lord, that 
he may instruct “him? But we have the mind of 
Christ’; " we enjoy his instructions. “My sheep 
hear my voice, and they follow me.” 








NO TIME FOR DEVOTION. 
An_ old writer says:—“ Do we oe casa iieelf 
a be no busin @ business of no 
Do we conceit Coe 


Reatae et ale -doers dui toward his taal Hie a 


C main concernmnnie 0 
am ta nrc greg ma tab oe 
lavish our time and dose our pains? What other 
affairs can we have of greater moment or necessity 
than this? Can there be any interest more close and 


Direct | because 


| ruptible, undefiled, and fadeth not awa’ 





courting the respect and favour of men, gratifying 
sinful curiosity and carnal humour? Shall these 
images, these shadows of business, su 
out devotion? that which procure ealth ines- 
timable, pleasure infinitely satisfactory, and honour 
np noble above all that this earth can 

Is it not, besides, no such indispensable 
of | business, but rather some base dotage of lucre, some 


pees bait of pleasure, that crosseth our devotion? | 


it not en, a complimental yisit, an appointment 
to tattle, a wild ramble in vice or folly, that so deeply 
urgeth us to put off our duty? Nay, is it not com- 
monly sloth, rather than inclination to any other 
employment, which diverts us from our prayers? Js 
it not the true reason why we pray so seldom, not 
we are very busy, but because we are extremely 
idle+s9 idle that ‘we cannot willingly take the pains 
to withdraw our affections from sensual. things, to 
reduce our wandering thoughts, to compose our hearts 
to right frames, to bend our untoward inclinations to 
a compliance with our duty? Do we not betake our- 
sclyes to other conversations and commerces merely 
for refuge, shunning this intercourse with God and 
with ourselves ?” 








NO POVERTY THERE! 


Muitii0xs of men haye left the earth poor. 
Lazarus, at moment he died, was a beggar at 
the gate; but in a moment after his death, his estate 
had grown so fast, that the haughty worldling, still 
surviving in all his affluence, in comparison with him 
was a penniless pauper. Qh, poor believer! rejoice 
in prospect of your grand inheritance! It is ineor- 
It is reall 
immense, inestimable, unspeakable. 28 it not 
our endeavour to “lay up for yourselves Erepiartes 
heaven?” “Why not oftener think of resnits there? 
al not, ‘There is good news from that far country. 
Devceretil 48 JOR. ey Bake sepa! on earth, your 
at d. The treasury 
of God ims sf fue your pu ais And it is safe— 
perfectly. sate. Neither moth nor xuat corrupts it; 
nor can thieves break through to ey it. Moreover, 
it. shall inerease—for ever increase. As long as you 
live on earth you may add to the principal, and its 
interest -will multiply beyond all embpuaaiags to all 
eternity. . was rich, Solomon was rich, Lu- 
eullus was rich, and, in modera days, the Rothschilds 
aré rich ; but the humblest heir of God is richer far 
than all) Iw not barter the h of the 
most destitute of Christians for the whole globe and 
an Le improvements. Lift up your heart—let it 
pte with bliss, At the close of the 
ae; journey throu zh time, you will sce eternity 


ag fore: you, pa sarge with the variety of 
less possessions. Be grateful, 
sg Fes gn gg 








Port Sr Arrows, 


A OCnuRCHMAN’s Higher Honours. — When a 


weighty than of g our own soul's to Archbishop Williams for 
crea ea ata seein | ot Ref Gt te Sry 
peg gate a other bai ie fring on bat sd fr, : ne pared Saad Sitar than any 
are the bapinvemics: of Anat bat i ese seven before. 
scrigitig tor pelf, compassing ig) iba Bic But vere I lle ; by my preaching T had oon: 


a orcrowd | 
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verted one soul unto God, I should therein take more 
spiritual joy and comfort than all the honours and 
offices which have been bestowed upon me.” ; 

Pripe.—Pride is born in man; she daily acquires 
strength, and, if unsubdued by grace, grows with years 
—active in youth, more vivacious in age; and down. to 
the land of misery man must descend for embracing 
this hateful fiend. Thither, too, she attends the unre- 
newed man; and there, in every breast, she swells and 
swells, and will for ever swell. “Pride th before 
destruction, and a haughty spirit before a fall.” “God 
resisteth the proud, but he giveth grace unto the 
lowly.” Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is 
the kingdom of heaven.” 

Cypisr 1s’ Minz.—A gentleman one day took an 
acquaintance upon the terrace of his house to show him 
the extent of his: possessions. Waving his hand about, 
“ There,” says he, “ that is my estate.” Then pointing 
to a great’ distance on one side, “Do. you see that 
farm?” * Yes”. © Well, that. is. mine.” ;. Pointing 
again to the other. side, “Do you see that house ?” 
“Oh, yes.” “That also belongs to me”. Then said his 
friend, “Do you see that little vi out yonder ?” 
“Yes.” “Well, there lives a woman in that 
village who can say moré than all this.” “Aye! what 
can she say?” Why, she can say, ‘Christ is mine !’” 
He looked confounded, and said no more. 

TEMPTATION.—It is too common for weak Chris- 
tians to confound temptations with sins. Henos 
frequently find that if they happen to be powetill 
assaulted by Satan, instead of resisting Him By the 
sword of the Spirit, they regard it as @ mark of the 
Saees of God, conceive that it is too hate.to fight, 
and so give their adversary an easy victory. “Let such 
persons bear in mind the striking remark of Bunyan :—~ 
* Temptations, when we first. meet them, are as the lion 
that first roared upon Samson; but if we overcome 
them, the next time we see them we shall find a nest of 
honey within them.” 

“ Waar 1s TrutH ? ”—When Pilate demanded of our 
blessed Saviour, “ What is truth?” he evinced none of 
that teachable spirit in his inquiry with which the 
humble and sincere Christian seeks to investigate this 
important question ; but, engrossed by the world, and 
having before his eyes the fear of man more than the 
fear of God, he waited not for the instruction which it 
might be supposed he sought; but “when he had said 
this, he went out again to the Jews.” How many ate 
there at the present day who, like Pilate, with a mo- 
mentary curiosity, inquire, “What is truth?” and 
then, with the self-same worldliness of spirit, go:ont and 
engage again in all the pursuits, the pleasures, or the 
cares of life; nor await the answer to the most mo- 
mentous subject upon which the thoughts of a being 
destined to immortality can rest. . It behoves us to 
seek the truth in a humble, a teachable, but an earnest 
spirit. It behoves us, in an especial manner, to seek it 
by devout and importunate prayer. ‘ We ought always 
to pray, and not to faint ;” to pray that no indifference 
may interrupt our search, no worldly-mindedness im- 
pede it; but looking to Jesus, the author and finisher 
of our faith, for his blessing, the God of all mercies shall 
grant his Holy Spirit to guide us, and show us “ what 
is truth.” 

THe TREASURES OF THE ScRrpTUREs.—There are 
many who think that they have already read and 
searched the Coriptanes so much, that they are suffi- 
ciently acquainted with their contents. Alas! how 
grossly are they mistaken. There is an inexhaustible 
richness in this book. The more you search, the more 
light, and warmth, and truth you discover. However 
much you have attained, much is yet behind. How- 
ever numerous those who have dug in this field may be, 
and’ however often you have dug, many pearls of great 





price yet’ remain undiscovered. Many are those who 
have penetrated the bowels of the ocean, and from her 
stores brought forth pearls and gems of immense value ; 
still many more, and equally precious, yet remain to 
reward the labours of new searchers. So itis in the 
depths of Divine record. Lift up. your eyes to yonder 
sun, moon, and stars, ‘Though the wisest, the best, and 
the most enlightened. and vigorous intellects have been 
employed in. exploring the heavens above, yet how 
many of, the orbs that shine therein remain still undis- 
covered. Notwithstanding all that has been done by a 
Copernicus, a Herschel, a Boyle, anda Newton, how 
mueh yet remains hid from our sight! So it is with 
the Scripture astronomer. The one half has not yet 
been discovered, and through eternal ages he will go on 
adding discovery to discovery. 

THe Curistian’s Last Hovrs.—The end of life is 
death. Beyond the valley of death lies an unknown 
world, filled with eternal joy or eternal woe. When 
we tread the confines of the future world; when 
our hearts and flesh in to fail; when all worldly 
things are worthless, and the world, itself.is yani 
from our dying sight; when time, with all it 
ending, and eternity, with all its terrors, 
through the grave—at such a moment, wha 
it. isto know that our souls are safe, in 
happiness secure in heaven! . This bles: ig 
the man trusts in the Lord Jesus; for he can say, 
“¥ know © beli 
that he is able to keep that 


n whom T ha ieved, avd am persuaded 
unto rey Po ary ‘that day,” His sins being forgiven 







sh F have committed 
through faith in the blood of Christ, and his sou! being 


.and-quench all the, fiery darts of Satan, but 
will disarm death of its. sting; and open beyond the 
tomb.a bright prospect into inconceivable and unutter- 
able. bliss—bright as the glory of God, and lasting as 
eternity. , Receiving the earnest of heaven as he 
receives the stroke of death, he commits his departing 
spirit into the hand of Christ, and is blessed in his 
death: ‘for. “I heard a voice from heaven, saying, 
Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord.” 

Firat Love.—A pious young man, who was desirous 
of devotimg himself to the work of the ministry among 
the heathen, and had been recommended with that view 
to the Committee of the London Missionary Society, on 
undergoing the usual examination, stated that he had 
one difficulty : he had an aged mother entirely depen- 
dent upon an elder brother and himself for maintenance, 
and in case of that brother’s death, he should wish to be 
at liberty to return to this country, if his mother were 
still living, to contribute to her support. . Scarcely had 
he made this ingenuous statement, when a harsh voice 
exclaimed, “If you love your mother more than the 
Lord Jesus Christ, you will not do for us.” Abashed 
and confounded, the young man was silent. Some 
murmurs escaped the committee, and he was dire>ted to 
retire while his proposal was taken into consideration. 
On his béing again sent for, the venerable chairman or 
Waugh) in tones of meer, ear By mw = Ae 
patriarchal benignity of mien, acquain im that t 
committee did not feel doemaciais authorised ‘to accept 
of his services ona condition involving uncertainty as 
to the terms,:but :immediately added, “ We think none 
the. worse of. you, my good. Ind, for your dutiful regard 
to your aged parent, You are but acting in conformity 
with the example of Him whose Gospel wished to 
proclaim among the heathen; who, as he hung upon the 
cross in dying agonies, beholding his mother and the 
beloved disciple standing by, said to the one, ‘ oman, 
behold ‘thy .son ;? and ‘to John, ‘Behold thy mother, 
My good lad, we think none the worse of you.” 
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TO OUR READERS. 


Joun CAassert begs to acknowledge the receipt of 
the following additional contributions, for the benefit 
of the poor Nestorian Christians in London, whose 
case has been referred to in Nos, 33 and 35 of ‘‘ Tur 
(QprveR,” and tenders his thanks to the kind donors : 
—Migs.. Stephenson, 2s. 6d..; Miss Franco, 2s. 6d. ; 
J.T. P., 5s; A. B. B., 2s. 6d.; A. W. X., £1 5 Mrs. 
Hall; £1; result of a Penny Subscription among the 
Patients of the Royal Hospitalfor Incurables, Putney, 
8s. 6d.: “*Phey have done what they could.” The 
smallest contributions will be thankfully received and 
duly acknowledged. 








MRS. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE CHANNINGS.” 
CHAPTER XXV. 
CHARLOTTE EAST’S PRESENT. 
ARouseD thus’ abruptly out of her. sleep, cross and 
startlon, Mrs. Dare attacked the two boys with angry 
words, , “I will know what you have been doing,” she 
exclaimed, rising and shaking out the flounces of her 
dress. ‘ You have been at some mischief! Why do you 
come violently in, in this manner, looking as frightened 
as hares ?.” , 

“ Not frightened,” replied Cyril... “ We are only hot. 
We had a run for it.” 

“ A run for what? ” she repeated. ‘When I say I will 
know a thing, I mean to know’it. I ask you what you 
have been doing ? ” 

“ Tt’s nothing very dreadful, that you need put yourself 
out,” replied the youngest, George. ‘One of old Mark- 
ham’s windows has come to grief.’” 

“Then. that’s through throwing stones again!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Dare. “Now, Lam certain of it, and you 
need not attempt to deny it. You shall pay for it outof 

our own pocket money, if he comes here as he did the 

t time.” 

“‘ Ah, but he won’t come here,” returned Cyril. “He 


' didn’tsee us. Is tea not ready ?” 


“ You‘can go in the school-room and see, You are to 
take it there this evening.” 

The boys tore away to the school-room. Unlike Julia, 
they did. not care where they took it, provided they got 
it. Miss Benyon was pouring out the tea as they, en- 
tered. They threw themselves on a sofa, and burst into 
a fit of laughter so immoderate and long, that their 
two young sisters crowded round eagerly, asking to hear 
the joke. 

“lt was the primest fun !” cried Cyril. when he could 
. “We have just smashed one of Markham’swindows. 

e old woman was at it in a nightcap, and I think the 
stone must have touched her head. . Markham and 
Herbert were holding a confab together, and they never 
saw us!” 

“We were chucking at the leathering-bats,” put in 
George, jealous that his brother should have all the tell- 
ing to himself, “and the stone——” t 

“It is leather-winged bat, Master George,” interrupted 


the governess. .“ I.corrected’you the other night.” 
¢ does it matter?” roughly answered George. 
“T wish you’d not put me out. A leathering-bat dipped 


down nearly right upon our heads, and we both heaved 
at him, and one of the stones went through the window, 
nearly taking, as Cyril says, old “Mother Markham’s 
head, Won't they be in;a temper at having to pay for 
it! They are as poor as charity.” 

“They'll make you pay,” said Rosa. 

* Wi we ond retorted Cyril, “ No catch, no have! 
Tl give ’em lea’ 





Do you suppose we are donkeys, you girls? We di 
down under the hedge, and not a oud saw us, Whore 
for tea?” 

“ Bread and butter,” replied the governess. 

_ “Then those may eat it that like! I shall have some 
am.” 

Cyril rang the bell as he spoke. Nancy, the maid who 
waited on the school-room, came in answer to it. “Some 
jam,” said Cyril. “And be quick over it.” 

* What sort, sir? ” inquired Nancy. 

* Sort? oh—let’s seo? damson.” 

“The damson jam was finished last week, sir. It is 
nearly the season to make more.” 

Cyril replied by a rude and ugly word. After some 
cogitation, he decided upon black currant. 

“And bring me up some apricot,” put in George. 

“And we'll have some gooseberry,” called out Rosa. 
“If you boys have jam, we'll have some.” 

Nancy disappeared. Cyril suddenly threw himself 
back on: the sofa, and burst into another ringing laugh. 
“T can’t help it!” he exclaimed. “Iam thinking of 
the old. woman’s fright, and their dismay at having to 
pay the damage.” 

“Do you.know what I should do in your place, Master 
Cyril ?” said Miss Benyon. “I should go back to Mark- 
ham, and tell him honourably that I caused the accident. 
ee how poor they are, they cannot afford to pay 

or it.” 

Cyril stared at Miss Benyon. ‘ Where'd be the pull 
of that? ” asked he. 

“ The ‘ pull,’ Cyril, would be, that you would repair a 
wrong done to an unoffending neighbour, and might go 
to sleep with a clear conscience.” 

The last suggestion amused Cyril amazingly ; he and 
conscience had not a great deal to do with each other. 
He was politely telling Miss Benyon that those notions 
were good enough for old maids, when Nancy appeared 
with the several sorts of jam demanded. Cyril drew his 
chair to the table, and Nancy went down. 

“Ring the bell, Rosa,’ said Cyril, before the girl could 
well have got to the kitchen. “I can’t see one sort from 
another; we must have candles.” 

“Ring it yourself,” retorted Rosa. 

“ George, ring the bell,” commanded Cyril. 

obeyed. He was under Cyril in the college 
school, and accustomed to obey him. “ You might have 
told Nancy when she was here,” remarked Miss Benyon 
to Cyril. “It would have saved her a journey.” 

“ And if it would!” asked Cyril. “ What were ser- 
vants’ legs made for, but to be used ? ” 

Nancy received the order for the candles, and brought 
them up..» It was to be hoped her legs were made to be 
used, for scarcely had Cyril begun to enjoy his black 
currant jam, when they were heard coming up the stairs 


again. 

“ Master Cyril, Mr. Markham wants to seo you.” 

Cyril and the rest exchanged looks. “Did you say I 
was at home ?” 

* Yes, sir.” 

“Then you were an idiot for your pains! I can’t come 
down, tell him.. I am at tea.” 

Down went’ Nancy accordingly. And back she came 


again. .“ He says he must see you, Master Cyril.” 
“Be a man, Cyril, and face it,” whispered Miss Benyon 
in. his ear. 


Cyril jerked his head rudely away from her. “I won't 
go down. There! Nancy, you may tell Markham so.” 

“He has sat.down on the zarden-bench, sir, outside 
the window, to wait,” explained Nancy. “He says, if 
you won’t see him, he shall ask for Mr. Dare.” : 

Cyril appeared to be in .or it He dashed his bread 
and jam on’ the table, and claitered down. “ Who’s 
wanting me?” alled out, he, when he got outside. 


ve to make us pay when they find us out. | “ Oh !—is it yo. Marxham ?” 
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“ How came you to throw a stone just now and break 
my window, Master Dare?” 

The words threw Cyril into the greatest apparent 'sur- 
prise. “JZ throw’a stone and break ‘your window !” 
repeated he, I don’t know what you mean.” 

“Qither you or your brother threw it; you were both 
together. It entered my mother’s bed-room window, and 
went within an inch of her head. ii trouble you to 
send a glazier round to put the pane in.” 

“Well, of all stramge accusations, this is about the 
strangest!” uttered Cyril. “We have not been near 
your window; we are up-stairs at our tea.” 

At this juncture, Mr. Dare came out. ‘He had heard 
the altercation in the house. “What’s this?” asked he. 
“Good evening, Markham.” 

Markham explained. “They crouched down under 


the hedge when they ‘had done the mischief,” he con- | 


cone, “ thinking, arin, get away yore 
ut, as it happened, oks, the nurseryman, was in his 
d behind the opposite hedge, and he saw the whole. 

e says they were throwing at the bats. Now I should 
be sorry to get them punished, Mr. Dare: we have been 


boys ourselves ; butif young gent!emen will throw stones, | 
they must pay for any damage they do. Thavetold:your | 
son to send a glazier round in the morning; and Lam) 


he should have denied the fact.” 


r. Dareturned to Cyril. “If youdid it, why doyou | 


deny it?” : 
Cyril hesitated for the tenth part of a second: Which 


would be the best policy ? To give in, orto hold out? | 
Hi good as that con -. 


He chore the latter. s word was as 
founded Brooks’s, and he’d brave it out! “We didn’t do 


it,” he angrily said, “ we have not been near theplace this 
mistaken others for ‘us in 


evening, Brooks must have mi 
the dusk.” 

“They did do it, Mr. Dare. There’s no mistake about 
it. Brooks had been watching them, and he thinks it 


was the bigger one who threw that particular stone. If 
added, ee more 
at 


I had set a house on fire,” Markham 
rather confess the accident, than deny it by a lie. 
sort of a man do you expect to make?” ” 

“ A better one than you!” dnsolently wetorted 

* Wait an instant,” said Mr. Dare. He p to 
the school-room to inquire of George. “That young 
gentleman had been an admiring hearer to the 
from a stair-case window. He tore back to the par ol- 
room on the approach of his father ; deci 
that he must out Cyril in the denial. “Now, 
George,” said Mr. Dare, steruly, “ did you and Gyril do 
this, or did you not?” : 

“Of course we did not, papa,’ was the ready reply. 


lecture, Cyril thought Genego had confessed, and stood 
silent before bis father. ‘“ What a sneak he must have 
"eit yo we oye thy bab ef stn he 
“If you have acquir it o I > 
you had better relinquish it,” resumed Mr. Dire, ‘Tt 
will not be a recommendation in the eyes of Mr. Ashley.” 

“Tam not going to Ashley's” ‘burst'forth Cyril; 
for the mention of the subject ‘was sure ‘to anger him. 
; * You'd mnalaag tor poetianiaas aro aoe 

) ; a at large,” interru; 

Mr. Date. “ But,’ he i added, “ oi 
require something to live upom. Li Gynt One of 
the finest openings thet I know of in this city, for a young 
man, is in Ashley’s manufactory. You may ii , 
Ashley for a manufacturer; but others respect him. He 
was reared a gentleman—he is ed as one; he is 


wealthy, and bis business is large . Sup- 
pose you could to this 


sinose is large and dourishing 
could drop into this after him ?—suce 
fine business, its sole proprietor? I can tell you that 
you would oceupy a es es ganeiehy fad be in reveipt of 
—. larger income, than ‘either Anthony or Herbert 
will.” 


* But there’s no such chance as that for me,” debated 


«There is the chance: and that’s why you are to be 
there. Henry, from his infir Age Neg 
son ou 


ht up to business, and there is u0 0 5 
will be apprenticed to Mr. Ashley, with a view of succeed- 
ing, as a son would, first of all to a partnership with him, 
rey. feo i iy eae 

ou, ; and, prejudi ou ou must see 
tinat it fe-0' ne one.” Be itere 


© Well,” acknowledged Cyril, * I'd not object to 
nd a good thing like that. Has Mr. soigeel 


“No, he has not distinotly proposed it. But he did 
hint, when your apprenticeship was being spoken of, that 
he might be ee ee him. He 
i chosen to 


and a good man; one held in p Anse his fellow- 
¢itizens. No other could ‘be linked with the name of . 
ade, = now, sit, what do -you think he, 
, would say to behaviour ight?” 
Cyril looked rethor dhannibend eats 
* You will go to Mr. ; Cyril. ‘But T-wish you 
to remember, to remember ¢ that the co t 


3 


yours 
“We have not been near Markham’s. Brooks. must be | slightest:chance for 


a fool.” Mr. Dare believed. He was leaving the room 
when Miss care interposed. 

“Sir, I should be doing wrong to allow you tobe 
deceived. They did break the window.” 
- Mr. Dare paused. “How do you ‘know it, Miss 

enyon ?’ 

iss Benyon ana what had passed. a et 

his eyes sternly upon his youngest son. * It is you who 
are the fool, George, not Brooks. A lie 4s sure'to': 
found out in the end ; don’t attempt to tell another” 

Mr. Dare went down. “I cannot come 
bottom of this business, Markham,” said he, ‘feeling un- 
willing to expose his sons more than they had exposed 
themselves, “ At all.events, you shall ‘have the window 
putin. A pane of glass is not much on either side:” 

“Tt is.a good dea: to my pocket, Mr. Dare. But that’s 
all Task. And you know my character too well, to fear 
I would make .a doubtful claim. Brooke is open to 
inquiry.” 

He departed ; and Mr. Dare touched Oyril.on the arm. 
“Come with me.” 

He took him into the room, and #here ensued. an angry 


quite to’ the | 





Meanwhile the evening went on, and the drawing- 
pre mi agin ey get 
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came. He was alittle man; young, fair, with light eyes 
and sharp features, a somewhat ical expression 
habitually on his lips. Helstonleigh, in its gous 5 CON- 
jectured that he must be making young Anthony Dare 
useful to him in some way or other, or he would not 
have condescended to the intimacy. For Lord Hawkes- 
ley, a proud man by nature, had been reared in all the 
prejudiced exclusiveness of an earl’s son and heir; and 
that exclusiveness was greater in those days than it is in 
these. This was the third evening visit he had paid to 
Mrs. Dare. Had the good looks of Adelaide any attrac- 
tion? She was beginning to think so, and to weave 
visions upon the strength of it.. Entrenched, as. the 
Dares were, in their folly and their assumption, Adelaide 
was blind to the wide social gulf that lay between her 
and Viscount Hawkesley. 

She sat down to the piano at his request, and sang— 
an Italian song. She had a good voice, and her singing 
was better than her Italian accent. Lord Hawkesley 
stood by her, and looked over the music. . 

“T like your style of singing very much,” he remarked 
to her, at the song’s close, “ You must have learnt of a 
good master.” 

“ Comme ¢a,” carelessly rejoined Adelaide. Like many 
more young ladies, who possess a very superficial know- 
ledge of French, she deemed it the perfection of good 
taste to display as much as she did know. “I had the 
best professor that Helstonleigh can boast ; but what are 
Helstonleigh professors to those to be obtained. in 
London? ‘We cannot expect first-rate talent here.” 

“ Do you like London ?” asked Lord Hawkesley. 

“TI was never there,”’ replied Adelaide, feeling the con- 
fession, when made to Lord Hawkesley, to be nothing 
but humiliation. 

“Indeed ! You would enjoy a London season.” 

“Oh, so much! I know nothing of the London season, 
except from books. A contrast to your lordship, you 
will say,” she added, witha laugh. “You must be al- 
most tired of it, désillusionné.” 

“ What’s that.m English ?” inquired Lord Hawkesley, 
whose French studies, so far as they had extended, had 
been utterly thrown away upon him. Lenouring under 
the deficiency, he had to make the best of it, and he did 
it with a boast. “ Used up, I suppose you mean ?” 

Adelaide coloured excessively. She wondered if he 
was laughing at her; and made a mental vow never, to 
speak French toa lord again, 

“ Will you deem me exacting, Miss Dare, if I trespass 
upon you for another song ?” 

Adelaide did not deem him exacting in the least. She 
was ready to sing as long as. he pleased. By-and-by, 
Anthony came in, 

Came in, ina very ill-humour. In point of fact, he 
had just returned from that unsatisfactory interview, in- 
to which Charlotte East had intruded herself, ané con- 
trived to play principal part. Lord Famkeler was 
occupied with Adelaide and her singing, and paid little 
attention to him, 

At the close of the evening they left together, Anthony 

ing out with the Viscount, and linking his arm within 

is lordship’s, as they proceeded towards the Star. Hotel, 
Lord Hawkesley’s usual quarters when in Helstonleigh. 

“T have got two hundred out of the fore: began 
Anthony, in a mtial tone. “I shall have the 
cheque to-morrow,” 

“ What’s two hundred, Dare?” slightingly spoke his 
lordship. “It’s nothing.” 

“Tt was of no use trying for more to-night’. The two 
hundred will stop present worry, Hawkesley ; and the 
future must be provided for when it comes.” And they 
walked on with a quicker step. 
| _ Mrs. Dare had looked at her watch as they d ed. 

It was half-past eleven.. She said she sup they: 
might as well be going to bed, and Mr. Dare roused him- 





self. For the last half-hour he had been half asleep; 
quite asleep he did not choose to fall in the young noble- 
man’s presence. A viscount, to lawyer Dare, was a vis- 
count. “Where’s Herbert?” asked he, stretching 
himself. 

Master Herbert, Joseph answered, had had supper 
served (not being able to overget the short commons at 
dinner), and had gone to bed. The rest, save Adelaide, 
had gone before, free from want, from care, full of the 
good things of this life, The young Halliburtons, their 
cousins once removed, had knelt and thanked God for 
the day’s. good, even though that day to them had been 
what all their days were now, one of poverty and priva- 
tion. Not so the Dares. As children, for they were 
notin a heathen land, they had been taught to say their 
prayers at night; but as they grew older the custom was 
suffered to fall into disuse. The family attended church 
on Sundays, grandly attired, and there ended the 
religion, 

To bed and to sleep went they, all the household, old 
and young—Joseph, the man-servant, excepted. Sleepy 
Joseph stretched himself in a large chair to wait the 
return of Mr. Anthony: sleepy Joseph had so to stretch 
himself most nights. Mr. Anthony might come in in an 
hour’s time, or itr. Anthony might not come in until it 
was nearly time to commence the day’s duties in the 
meeting It was all a chance, as poor Joseph knew to 

is cost, 


Nine o’clock was the breakfast hour at Mr. Dare’s, 
and the family were in general pretty punctual to it. 
On the following morning they were all assembled at 
the meal, Anthony rather red about the eyes, when 
Ann, the housemaid, entered. 

“ Here’s a parcel for you, Mr. Anthony.” 

She held in her arms a large, untidy sort of bundle, 
done round with string. Anthony turned his wondering 
eyes upon it. 

“That! It can’t be for me.” 

* A boy brought it, and said it was for you, sir,” re- 
turned , letting the cumbersome parcel fall on a 
chair. “I asked if there was any answer, and he said 
there was not.” 

‘i It must be from your tailor, Anthony,” said Mrs. 
are. 

Anthony’s consequence was offended at the suggestion. 
“My tailor send me a parcel done up like that!” re- 
peated he. .“ He had better! He would get no more 


of my custom.” 

- What an extraordinary direction!” exclaimed Julia, 
Who had got up and drawn near, in her curiosity; 
“Young Mister Antony Dare!’ Just look, all of you.” 

Anthony rose, and the rest followed, except Mr. : 
who was busy with a county paper, and paid no atten- 
tion... A happy thought darted into Minny’s mind. “I 
know,” she cried, clapping her hands. “Cyril and 
George are playing Anthony a trick, like they played 
Miss Benyon.” 

Anthony, too hastily taking up the view thus sug- 

and inwardly vowing a not agreeable chastise- 
ment to the two,.as soon as they should rush in to 
breakfast from school, took out his penknife and severed 
the string. The paper fell apart, and the contents 
rolled on the floor. 

What on earth were they? What did they mean? 
A woman’s gown, tawdry, but pretty; a shawl; a 
neck-scarf, with gold-coloured fringe; two pairs of 
gloves, the fingers worn into holes; o bow of handsome 
ribbon; a cameo brooch, fine and false; and one or two 
more such articles, not new, stood disclosed. The party 
around gazed in sheer amazement. ’ 

“Tf ever I saw such a collection as this!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Dare. “It.is a woman’s clothing! Why should 
they. have been sent to you, Anthony?” : 

y esac cheek wore rather 1 conscious colour just 
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then. “How should I know?” hé feplied. “They 
must have beth directed to me by itiistake. Take the 
rags away, Atin”—spurning them with tits foot=—“ and 
throw them in the dust-bin: Whi kitows What infected 
place they may have come from ?” 
Mrs. Dare and the young ladies shtieked out at the 
last suggestion; gathered their petticoats about them, 
and retired as far as the timits of the room allowed. 
Some enemy of malicious intent must have done it, they 
became conviliced. Ann, fo more liking to be ih 
with measles, or what not, than they, seized the tongs, 
ginyérly lifted the articles ifiside the Piper, the 
lot outside the door, and called Toséphi to eatry thé to 
the receptacle spoken of by Mr. Anthony. 
yo East had thought she would not do het work 
y halves, 


CHAPTER XXVL 
THE FEAR GROWING GREATER. 
We must leap over some months. -A story, you know, 
cannot stand still, any more than We'can, 

Spring had céme round. The sofa bélonging to Mis. 
Reece’s parlour was in Mrs. Halliburton’s, atid Janey 
was lying on it—her blue eyes bright, Wer ‘cheeks Hectic, 
her fair curls falling in disorder. ‘hrough the autumn, 
through the winter, it had appeared that Dobbs’s prog- 
nostications of evil for Jane were not to be borne’ cut, 
tor she had overgot the temporary indications of iliriess, 
and had continued well; but, with the ‘early Sprit 
weather, Jané failed, and failed rapidly, The cows 
came back, ‘and great weakness grew updn Her, She 
was always wanting to be ‘at rest, and Would Hie about 
anywhere. Spreading a eléak’on the ‘floor, with’a pillow 
for her head, Janey would plant ‘herself between ‘her 
mamma and the fire, pulling ‘the cloak up of ‘the tide 
near the door. One day Dobbs came in and ‘sat tier 
there. 

“My heart alive!” uttered Dobbs, whiten ‘she ‘hail ‘re- 
covered her surprise; “what are you lying down ‘there 
for?” 

“T am tired,” replied Janey; “and théfe'’s “iowlere 
else to ie. .If I put three chairs together, it is fot tom- 
fortable, and the pillow rolls off.” ‘ 

“'Phere’s the ‘sofa in our ‘rodm,” said DobWs, “ Why 
don’t ‘you lie:on that?” 

“So I do, you kndéw, Dobbs; but I want to talk ‘to 
mamma sometimes.” a 

Débbs disappeared. ‘Presently there was'a flowtidéring 
and thumping heard in the passage,‘ind the 8éfa ‘was 
propelled in by Dobbs, very red with the @xertion. “My 
missis is indignant to think ‘that ‘the child sW6uld be 
upon the floor,” vried ‘she, wrathfully.’ “One Would 
suppose some folks Were born ‘without ‘Driiifis, -or ‘the 
sofa might have been asked for.” 

“But, Dobbs,” said Jatiey—and she wis ‘allowed to 
“Dobbs” as much as she pleased, unreproved==" What 
am I to Tie on ‘in ‘your room?” 

“Isn’t there my easy chair, with the high ‘foot-board 
in front—as ‘good ‘as’a bed “when you ‘Tét it “out?” Fee 
turned Dobbs, proveedinig ‘to place Saittey ’ 
on the sofa,’ “And now‘ let ine "say witht I cate fn 
say, when the sight of that child on tHe'@6ld ‘fé6er "serit 
me ‘shocked out again,” she ‘added; tu#hing to-Jane, 
“My missis’s leg is fo better to-dhly, dtid'she itis twinde 
up her mind’to have Parry. ‘It’s érysipelas,‘as sire as‘a 
gun. ‘Evéry’ other spring, abott; she’s “Waid ‘wp with ‘It 





in ‘her legs, ‘one or other of "em. “Pén ‘Weeks I ‘Hive’ 


| knowed her in bed with it” 


“The very best prevelitative to Grysipeltis ts"to take'an’ 
occasional wirm Vath,” ‘titerripted Vane. : 
mean re gave a eS eee. A 
warm bath!” she uttéred, . “SARPhOW, pri 
should my missis'get'a waiea DAI? Sit nereelradien te 





& mashing-tub, and have a furnace of boiling water 
turtéd oh to her? Them new-fangled notions may do 
for Londoners, but they ate hot known at Helstonleigh. 
Warm baths!” fepeated Dobbs, with ifiéreased force of 
svort: ““ Hadn’t you better a Water-bed at 
oneée? I Have hécred that they are iss tomy 
“T have heard 80, too,” vy magne! Rk e, 
« Well, my missis is s-goitig to have Parry tip, and 
she intends that he oa see re i oe oa 
physic4f physic will be Of use, a 
disbelieving Sat « My missis Says it will, She puts 
faith in Patty’s physid as if it was gold; it’s a good 
tacenhity hot ill often, ¢ tg er be ee 
if ity could poison het! And, Janey, you'll ta’ 
‘the payee, like ‘a precious ; and heaps of hice 
things you shall have after it, to take the tasté out. 
Warm baths!” €jaculated eg A shé went out, 


| returning to the old grievance, “I wonder what the 
world’s #-cowiing to?” 


Mr. Parry soon had his two tegdlar pationts thero. 
Mrs. Reeco was confined t het bed with ery*ipelas in 
her leg ; and if Janey Stemed better one day, she seemed 


worse the next. The surgeon did not say what was the 
niwtter with Jane. He ordered het everything good in 
tite shape Of food, ‘and port wine. Ain hour after ‘the 


latter ‘order had been given, Dobbs tppeared, with a full 
‘aétanter in her hand. , 

“Tes two glasses & day thet she is to takeone at 
eleven and one at thrée,” cried she, Without circumlocn- 


tion. 

«“ But, maesd, I cannot think of ‘evepting so costly a 
thing fioin ‘Mis. Reece as port Wine,” interrupted Jane, 
in constertiation. : 

“You can do as you like, ma’am,” said Dobbs, with 
equanimity. “Waney will accept it; she'll drink her 
tio Pinsses Uf wine daily, if I have to come and drench 
her with it. And it won't We ny cost out of my miss’ 
pockét, if that’s what yon are thinking of,” logically 
proceeded Dobbs. “ arty ‘Says it'll be a good ‘three 

take her’ 


mhoriths ‘afore she ‘wine ‘again’; ‘so Janey can 
atink it'for her, Tf ‘try tistis d her port Wine, 
yet ping: oF ket, I shotild ‘not take my ote 
Blass’ diy, which T'do regular.” 


“T Gan goth wd you atid Mts, Reece for your 
Kindhess ‘and ‘Periérosity ‘to Jane,” sighed Mrs. Halli- 
burton. : 

“You can do it when you ‘ite ‘askéd,” was Dobbs's 
retort. “Where's ‘wing ‘and midrtythought of a fowl 
coming in for her dinner, with # thie bit-of Sweet boiled 
pork, Tdoii't give myself the ceremo ‘cloth-laying, 
now ‘ifiy Wissis Ts a-bed, ‘but just ‘eat ft in ‘the rough ; ‘so 
the child had better have hers brought ‘in here comfort- 
able, till ‘thy ‘iissis is down again. And, Jumty, ‘you'll 
come uip-#tirs to ‘téa ‘to ‘tis; I have ‘took ‘tip thie ‘easy 

‘oak "Yon very much, Dobbs,” ‘said Jandy. 

And a you let ‘them ‘dérmoratits be pet her 
dinners or drinking her wine,” said Dobbs, fiercely, as 
she? ylit. “K p a shitp 1d0k-out upon *em.” 


a gi ad gt BY i Mn 
7 xy not x . ‘ ie EP: ou . 
| woteNOAMeE™ eee 


“T dnoWw Hat boys’ stomuchs are ‘wlitys’on the crave 
‘foranything that's good,” fettrted Dobbs. “You might 
skin a boy if you were forced to it, but Bad Rest drive © 
h ‘out'of him : and ‘that’s to ‘be always ‘having 


is 

their monte ee 

Bo sie’ 4 _— Wire! “Tt'seemed 

ashen 7 ‘herself in ‘thouglit. 
‘e you Won't héir me! . 


Ty 1 oe Baa athe ese" uk 3 
~ 1 thittk “Dobbs ‘got “that ‘fowl for ‘mio. “Mis, 
sg a, ab eal putts eat 
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pick the bones herself. How kind they are to me! 
Whatever should I ‘have done now, mamma, if I had 
only MB go food ? I know I could not eat it now.” 
“God is over us, my dear child,” was Jane’s reply. 
“Tt is he who has directed this 
it, Jane. Whether welive or die,” she added, pointedly, 
“we are in his hands, and he orders all things for the 


“Gan to die be for the best?” asked Janey, setting 
herself to think over the question. 

“Why, yes, my dear little girls certainly it is, if God 
wills it. How often have I talked to you about the REsT 
after the ve! No more tears, no more partings. 
Which is Teauite be here, or to go where Jesus 
dwells? Oh, Janey ! we can put up surely with illness 
and with crosses here, if we may but attain to that. 
This world will last but for a littl while-at best ; but 
that other will abide for ever and for ever.” 

A summons from Mr. Parry’s boy: Miss Halliburton’s 
medicine had arrived. Miss Halliburton nade grievous 
fave over it, when her mamma poured the dose out. “I 
never can take it! It smells so nasty!” ‘ 

Jane ‘held the wine-glass towards her, a grave, kind 
smile wpon her face. “My darling, it is one of earth’s 
little crosses ; ¢ry and not rebel against it. Here's a bit 
of Patience’s jam left, to take after it.” 

Janey smiled bravely as she took the glass. “ It was 
not so bad as I thought, mamma,” said she, when she 
had swallowed it. 

“ Of course not, Jamey; nothing is, that we set about 
with a brave heart.” 

But, with every good thing, Janey did not improve. 
Her mother shrank from admitting the fact that was 
ouly growing too palpable; and Dobbs would come in 
and sit looking at Janey for a quarter of an hour 

tT, never speaking. 

Why do you look at me so, Dobbs ?” asked Janey, 
one day on a sudden. “You were crying when you 
looked at me last night at dusk.” 

Dobbs was rather taken aback. ‘I had been peeling 
onions” said she. 

“Why do you shrink from looking at the truth?” an 
inward voice kept repeating in Mrs.’ Halliburton’s heart. 
“Ts it right, or rise: OF We to @oso?” No; she knew 
thatit could not be. 

Phat same day, after Mr. Parry had paid his visit to 
Mrs. Reece, he ed ‘in upon Janey. “Am I getting 
better, sir ?*” ‘she asked him. to go i 
green fields again, and run about.” 

‘“ Ah.” said he, * we must wait for that, little maid.” 

Pad wat Our teste ett ges Os 

is hand to say , he saw Was 
white with emotion, and could ‘not-speak readily, “Witt 
she live or die, Mr. Parry?” was the whispered question 
that came at last. 

“Now, don’t distress yourself, Mrs. Halliburton.. In 
these lingéring cases we must be content to wait the 
isste, Whatever it may be.” 

*T have had so much trouble of one sort or another, 
that I think I have become inured to it,” she-eontinued, 
striving to more'calmly. “These several days T 
have ‘been thinking to'ask you the truth. Hf ZT am to 
losé ‘her, it will be r that I ‘should know it before- 
‘hand it Will ‘be easier for'me tobear. She isin danger, 

not’? 


to us; never doubt | I 


“That £ really cannot tell you,’ he more ‘readily 
replied. “These cases vary much in their pro- 
gression. Do not be downcast, Mrs, Halliburten. We 
must every one of us go, sooner or later. Sometimes 
wish I could see all mine gone before me, rather 
than leave them behind to the cares of this troublous 


He shook hands and de Jane crept softly up- 
stairs to her own room, and was shat in for ten minutes. 
Poor thing! she could not spare time to the indulgence 
of grief, as ethers might! slie must hasten to her ever- 
continuous work, She bad her task to do; and ten 
rere papers day must be made up for at 
nig’ 

As she was going down-stairs, with red eyes, Mrs. 
Reece ‘heard her footstep, and called to hen deal her 
bed. “Is that you, ma’am ?” 

So Jane had to go in. “Are you better?” she in- 


“No, ma’am, I don’t see much improvement,” replied 
the old lady. “Mr. Parry is going to change the lotion 
now; but at’s a’ thing that will have its course. Hew is 
Janey, dees he say ?” 

“She is sauch the same,” said Jane. “She gets no 
better. I fear she never will.” 

* Ay! S80 Dobbs says; and it strikes me Parry has 
told her so. Now, ma’am, you spare nothing that 
ean do her good. Whatever she fancies, tell Dobbs, 
and it shall be got. I -would not, for the world, have a 
dying child stinted in her wants while I ean hdlp it. 
Don’t spare the wine; don’t spare anything.” 

“A dying child!” The words, in spite of Janc’s 
previous convictions, hay, of her knowledge, caused her 
heart to sink with a cold ¢hill. She proceeded, as she 
had done many times hefore, to express a tithe of her 
gratitude to’ Mrs. Reece for the substantial kindness 
shown to Janey. 

sd ’t you say anything about it, ma’am,” returned 

the old lady, in her simple, straightforward way. “I 
have neither chick nor child of my own, aud both I and 
Dobbs have taken a liking for Janey. We don’t think 
anything we can do too much for her. I have spoken 
to Parry—therefore, don’t you spare his services; atany 
awe the day or night, you send for him, if you deem 
it n x.” 
With another try at heartfelt thanks, Jane went 
down. Fullas her cup was to the brim,she was yet 
overwhelmed with the sense of kindness shown. From 
that time she set herself to the task of preparing Janey 
for the great cliange, by gradual degrees—a little now, a 
little then: to make her long fer the translation to that 
better land. 

Oue evening, about eight o'clock, Patience entered— 
partly toinquire after Janey, aay: oy ask William if 

would go 4o bring Anna from . Ashley’s, .wliere 
she had been taking tea: Samuel Lynn was detained in 
the town on business, and Grace had ‘been permitted to 
goout; therefore, Patience had noonetosend. William 

uisted his books, and went out with alacrity, and 
atieace sat:down ‘by Janey’s sofa. 

“T get so tired, Patience. Lwish I had some pretty 
‘books to-read ! I have read all Anna’s over and over 


again. 
“ And she won't cat solids now,.and she gets tired of 


is ' matton-broth; and sago, and eggflip, and them things,” 
i ” he replied; : i four she is.” put in Dobbs, in poy Ba aa was also sitting 
Fon there hope?” ‘ 
“Well, via iio, ‘Mis. Halliburton, while thereis| “I would try her with a little becf-tea, made with 
life there i8 bope.” : ty of carrots, and thi with arrowroot,” said 
Piis tone was kind; ‘but she could not well mistake | Patience. 
that of human ‘hope ‘there was none. Her lips were| “ made with carrots, and thickened with 
poleher chest was ‘heaving. “I understand)” she | arrowroot !” wugeaciously responded Dobbs, who held 
murmured. “'Pell me one other thing : how near is |-in cooking except her own. 


the'end ?” 
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ery said Patience. “It might be a change for the 
c bs 

“ How’s it made?” grunted Dobbs. “It might do 
for my missis: she’s tired of mutton-broth.” 

“Slice a pound of lean beef, and let it soak for two 
hours in a quart of cold water,” replied Patience. 
“Then put the meat and the water into a saucepan, 
with acouple of large carrots, scraped and sliced. Let it 
warm gradually, and then simmer for about four hours, 
thee putting salt to taste. Strain it off; and, when cold, 
take off the fat. As the broth is wanted, stir it up, and 
take from it as much as may be required, boiling the 
portion, for a minute, with a little arrowroot.” 

Dobbs condescended to intimate that, “ perhaps, she 
might try it; though she’d be bound it was poor stuff.” 

William had hastened to Mr. Ashley’s. He was 
shown into a room to wait for Anna, and his attention 
was immediately attracted by a bookshelf full of children’s 
story-books, He knew they were just what Janey 
was longing for. He had taken one in his hand, when 
Anna came in, ready for him, accompanied Mrs. 
Ashley, Mary, and Henry. Then ‘William e 
aware of the liberty he had taken in touching the 
things, and, in his. self-consciousness, the colour, as 
usual, rushed over his face. It was a frank, ingenuous 
face, with its fair, open forehead, and its earnest, dark 
grey eyes; and Mrs. Ashley thought it so. 

“Were you looking at our books?” asked Henry, 
who was in a remarkably good humour. 

“Tam sorry to have touched them,” replied William. 
“T was thinking of something else.” 

“T’d be nearly sure thee were thinking of thy sister,” 
cried Anna, who had an ever-ready tongue. 

“Yes, I was,” replied William, always candid; “I 
was wishing she could read them.” 

“T have told her about them,” said Anna, turning 
from William to the rest. “I related to her as mi 
as I could remember of ‘Anna Ross,’ and it was that 
book which thee had taken up, William. She would so 
like to read them; she is always ill.” 

“Is she very ill?” inquired Mrs. Ashley. 

She is dying,” replied Anna, 

It was the first intimation William had received of 
the great fear. His countenance changed, his heart 
beat wildly. “Oh, Anna! who says it?” he cried out, 
in a low, wailing tone, 

There was a dead silence. Anna’s announcement 
sounded sufficiently startling, and Mrs. Ashley looked 
with sympathy at the evidently agitated boy. 

“There! that’s my tongue!” cried Anna, repent- 
antly. “Patience says she wonders somebody does not 
cut it out for me.” 

Mary Ashley—a fair, gentle girl, with large brown 
eyes, like Henry’s—stepped forward, full of sympathy. 
“T have heard of your sister from Anna,” she said. 
“She is welcome to read all my books; you can take 
= to her now, and change them as often as you 

ar 

*T say,” called out Henry, a little aristocratic m- 
age in his tone, as William was departing, “how do 
you get on with your Latin ?” 

“I get on very well. Not quite so fast as I should 
with a master. I have to puzzle out difficulties for 
myself, and I am ~~ sure or ee “ the er 
ways to get on. on with my Greek, too; an 
odilpiedee Pia: ‘ ‘ 

“How much time do you work?” burst forth 
Henry. 

* From six o’clock till half-past:nine.. A little of the 
time I am helping my brothers.” 

* There’s verance, Henry !” cried Mrs, Ashley ; 
and Master Henry shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Anna,” began William, as they walked along, “how 
do you know that Janey is so ill ? 


Nn a —- 





“Now, William, thee must ask thy mother whether 
she is ill or not. She may get well—how do I know? 
She was ill last summer, and Hannah Dobbs would have 
it she was in a bad way then; but she got well. Dost 
thee know what Patience says ?” 

* What?” asked William, eagerly. 

“ Patience says I have ten ears where I ought to have 
two; and I think thee hast the same. Fare thee well,” 
she added, as they reached her door. “ Thank thee for 
coming for me.” 

William waited at the gate until Anna was admitted, 
woh hastened home. Jane was alone, working as 
us 


* Mamma, is it true that Janey is dying? * 

Jane’s heart gave a leap; and poor William, as she 
saw, could scarcely speak for agitation. “Who told you 
that ?” she asked, in a low tone. 

“ Anna Lynn. | Je it true ?” 

“William, I fear it may be. Don’t grieve, child! 
don’t grieve |” 

William had laid his head down on the table, the 
sobs breaking forth. His poor mother quitted her seat, 
and bent her head down beside him, sobbing also. 

“William, for my sake! Don’t grieve!” she whis- 
pered. God alone knows what is good. May He 
give me power patiently to bear my deep afflictions.” 

(To be continued.) 








Viterary Rotices. 
fess ne 
Windsor: a History and Description of the Casile and 
the Town.. By the Rev. Jonn Stouguton, London: 
Ward and Co. 
This is a very well written and neatly got up volume, 


uch | and will prove an admirable vade-mecum for tourists 


visiting Windsor, as well as a pleasant companion for 
fireside travellers. Mr. Stoughton reminds us that it is 
rp cng years since he published his “ Windsor in the 
Olden Time,” a work which was by no means destitute 
of merit, and which has been long out of print. As the 
ancient home of English royalty, Windsor is associated 
with our national history, and the sight of it can hardly 
be unaccompanied by emotion. Even the traveller on 
the Great Western Railway, as he scuds along at some 
miles’ distance, looks out upon the old Castle, as it peers 
over the plain, with feelings. of wonder and reverence. 
Never since the first fou <7 of that old pile were 
laid have Englishmen regarded Windsor Castle with more 
loyal and sincere satisfaction than at the present hour ; 
for never since England had a monarch Windsor 
been more truly dignified by its royal residents. 

Mr. Stoughton’s interesting work is divided into two 
portions—one historical, and the other descriptive, The 
first of these treats of the Castle, and then of the town ; 
and the second follows a similar plan, The history of 
the Castle is traced from its foundation to modern times, 
in a series of eight chapters. It appears that Roman 
remains are found in the vicinity, but tradition ascribes 
the foundation of the Castle to King Arthur. It is 
needless to say that this tradition is an invention of later 
times. But it is pretty well established that the Saxon 
kings had a palace at Old Windsor. .The present erec- 
tion can be trace ' to the time of William the Conqueror, 
who made it a hunting seat. Honey. I, the 
Castle and erected a chapel. Under Stephen, Windsor 
was considered the most important. fortress in the king- 
dom next to the Tower of London. Succeeding monarchs 

ied it, and Henry III. made considerable addi- 
tions to.it.. Edward IIL, rebuilt it, and instituted there 
celebrated Order of From Richard IT. 


the 1 
to Edward IV. the: Castle comes more or less preminentl: 
under notice, and of this period our author gives evn 
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curious details. Henry VII. and the Tudors kept up 
the practice of their predecessors, and Windsor was their 
favourite resort. Henry VIII. was buried there, and it 
is distinguished in the annals of Elizabeth. Materials 
for following the history become more abundant from 
this time, and everything shows that the place has con- 
stantly kept up its ancient reputation, Om many ac- 
counts, however, Windsor Castle was never equal in 
splendour to what it now is. When, in 1751, the 
“History and Antiquities of Windsor Castle” and the 
“Delices de Windsore” were published, it was consi- 
dered a grand and glorious edifice ; but since then it has 
been vastly improved, and especially during the reign of 
her present Majesty, and the two preceding monarchs. 

Windsor town, naturally enough, owes much of its 
celebrity to the Castle, but. Mr. Stoughton shows that it 
is not without interest of its own. He has gathered up 
and arranged the fragments of its records which have 
escaped the tooth of Time, and we have pleasure in 
directing attention to them. There is one circumstance 
which we must mention, and it is that Windsor has had 
its martyrs for the faith in the reign of Henry VIII. 
One of these was Testwood ; and Marbeck had a narrow 
escape. The notices of local institutions are also inte- 
resting, as might be expected from one who was formerly 
resident in the town. 

The second part, containing a description of the royal 
precincts and the neighbourhood of Windsor, will be 
read with pleasure and profit. Mr. Stoughton has evi- 
dently laboured con amore,and endeavoured to do justice 
to his very attractive subject. He might easily have 
written a much larger book—more easily, perhaps, than 
he has written this; but he wished to produce a popular 
and readable compendium. We feel sure: that his re- 
searches have been extensive, because the selection he 
has made proves him a master of his theme. As a 
sketch of local history and topography, it is every way to 
be commended, because it is quite free from the dry 
catalogue of details which is apt to cover, but not adorn, 
the pages of works of this class, We hope'all those of 
Gur Sere who have the opportunity. will peruse the 
work. 


Martha Dryland; or, Strength in Quietness. Brief 
Memorials of a Sunday-school Teacher. By JaMEs 
Spence, D.D. London: John Snow. 

Many of those who are engaged in the Sunday-school 
work are among the ornaments of the Christian Church, 
To enumerate their many excellencies is unnecessary, 
because wo all know what it is which best adorns the 
follower of Christ. It is not too much to believe that 
their lessons, prayers, faith, and holy eg roduce 
more fruit than is known in this world. isely writ- 
ten memorials of such per ials which do not 
fail to magnify the grace of Christ—are always accept- 
able, and tend greatiy to encourage and animate others 
who are striving to walk in the same path. We are 
therefore glad to see this little book from the pen of 
Dr. Spence, and we shall be surprised if it does not 
secure a large circulation. Martha Dryland was a 
child of prayer; she was early instructed in Divine 
things, and knew the Scriptures from the beginning, 
She was a native of London, and resided for a number 
of years at Hackney, and she possessed in a high degree 
“the ornanient of a meek and quiet spirit.’ Some time 
later she became a Sunday-school teacher, and to this 
work during the remainder of her life she earnestly 
and successfully devoted her powers. She thorough! 
understood what she had undertaken, and entered wi 
all her heart into whatever might aid her in carrying it 
out. Naturally of an amiable character, as a Christian 
she was remarkable for ler zeal and humility, her 
earnestness ' and affection, She grew up among 
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Christ’s people, or, to use the Psalmist’s figure, she was 
* planted in the house of the Lord, and flourished in the 
courts of our God.” Her home was pious and peaceful, 
and her circle of friends was suited to her disposition 
and habits. Dr. Spence gives us a number of facts and 
letters, which illustrate her course and character in a 
very pleasing and suitable manner. ‘The different 
changes of her lot are recorded in detail; but, wherever 
she was, she exhibited the same interest in all that was 
good, the same earnest desire to glorify Christ, and to 

nefit those whom she knew. For some years before 
her death her health was feeble, and at last it failed ; but 
she ripened for immortality, and when at length called 
away she left a delightful testimony behind her. It is 
seldom that the quiet beauty of the Christian character, 





cessfully delineated. To Sunday-school teachers and 
young Christians especially we commend this little book 
in all confidence, and hope many will be profited by its 
perusal, 








Progress of the ruth. 


ITALY. 

THE Box Mortara.—The Paris Sidcle gives a letter 
from Rome, in which the writer describes an interview 
he recently obtained with this unfortunate child, and 
the tutor in whose care he is placed. The writer had 
heard that Mortara was at a convent in the city, where 
once a week he appeared as one of the choristers at the 
mass; and he managed to gain admission into the 
cloister, where the children were taking exercise after 
the service. He describes Mortara, who is ten years 
and four months old, as timid, bashful, and almost 
melancholy, and having quite the Jewish cast of face. 
He spoke to the child, and asked him, “ Are you content 
to be here? Are you well?” “Yes,” said the child. 
This, the writer of the letter continues, was all that 
it was possible to extract from him. As soon as he 
could get away he returned, and seated himself with a 
sad expression on the edge of the well, under the shade 
of an enormous fig-tree. . “ How is it,” said I to the 
canon, “ that the name of was. given to him in 
baptism?” “ Wedid not give him that name; it is the 
one that he had before being baptised.” “And his 
parents—do they often come to see him?” “Once, in 
1859. . The father came without the mother in 1860, bat 
he did not ask to see him. He entered the church, and 
we were warned to keep ourselves on our guard ; for he 
intended, it was said, to carry him away.” “When will 
he have the power of leaving?” ‘“ Atseventeen; but he 
hasa eikot calling for the ecclesiastical state.’ ‘ Does 
he often speak of his father and mother?” “No; he 
npucers to have forgotten them. However, he writes to 
them twice a year, imploring them to become converted. 
‘The parents make no reply to his letters.” (I thought 
to myself that such letters, written by this unhappy 
child from a copy made by the priests, could poorly 
satisfy the parents. Moreover, they know very well 
that a reply would not reach the child.) “'The mother, 
they tell me,” said he, “is a good woman, who would 
willingly become converted; but the father is a hardened 
sinner. It was he that wrote to Cavour at Turin, and 
was the cause of all the fuss that was made on account of 
the carrying away of this child. Henceforth the child 
belongs to He will have his first communion next 
week, and will receive the holy sacrament from the 
hands of a French bishop.” “I shall never forget the 
accent with which the priest to whom young Mortara is 
confided said to me these words:—‘ They talk much of the 
rights of the father and of Nature respecting the carry- 





| ing away of the child, but Divine rights—supernatural 


combined with real spiritual power, has been more suc- | 
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rights—override the rights of the father—~of the family. 
A baptised child is our property.” 

'Tuscany,—At the recent amtiivetsary of the: Bible 
Society, the Bishop of Bangor madé» the ‘following 
remarkable statement:— 

“T have brought with me a letter which F received last 
night, from an intelligent and excellent many who has 
been recently travelling in Italy. He made a short stay 
at Florence, which is perhaps the séehe of as great 
intellectual. activity as any place in that fermenting 
kingdom. He regrets that-he had not-stfficient time to 
look under the surface of society; and to ascertain the 
real state of men’s minds; and yet he learned something 
which may be interesting to this meeting. He says 
that the Florentines especially are breaking off from 
their old ways; turning from the priests; and ‘listening 
gladly to Gavazzi. He goes on to observe that there is 
much indistimetness in their views, and much indecision 
in their actions ; and he adds that he heard from a per- 
son—a Roman Catholic—that there are 400,000 Protes- 
tants in Tuscany. Of courze, I have no means, nor had 
he any means, of testing the accuracy of that assertion ; 


it to be inaccurate. I donot indeed suppose that the 
whole of these 400,000 persons.are men of earnest and 
Christian minds, well grounded in the religion which 
they have adopted ; but they are men who, at least, are 
ready to receive knowledge—who have shaken off the 
fetters which have hitherto held them ‘in religious 
bondage ; mén who call upon us to go forth and hel 
them, to guide them, to ditect their course, to enable 
them to teceive, instead of the inventions of men, the 
truth of God as contained in his holy Word.” 


RUSSIA. 

Tire fact which we are about to quote from the 
Colonial Church Chronicle is ati iflustration of | in 
Russian energy, and at the seins tthe Oacid stan ot 
progress :——“Tast year we that the wan Synod 
and the Emperor of Russi# had tesolved on the transla 
tion of the Seriptures into the modetn Russ, thé ter- 
naculat of the mai wi ead at of Russiatis who ‘belong to 
the National Church, and of the two or three millions of 
Dissetiters, such as the Molokani, and others. ‘The 
translation of the entire New Testament has been 
finished, the publication of ail the Gospels and of the Acts 
of the Apostles has been made, and many thousands of 
copies have already been put into circulation, ‘The 
publication of the ‘les Hand 4 the Book of Revelation 
will soon follow.” 

INDIES. 


WEST 
THe Commiites of the Baptist ape eo 
report as follows Sewn J thele work in Port of Spek |G 
and the Bahama I 

“In Port of at's aitiid some d 1. front the | m 
falling away of a few, the yee oe ts to be 
making progress: not only is one amon: 
the sieittelborn poptilation, but the Chinese and Thidiat | te 
codlies receive instruction from members of the aman 
of the same races. A box of Scriptures in the 
of India has been forwarded to Mr. Law from Calcutta, 
arid the books find a ready ditoulstion among the Hindu 
strangers ini Trinidad. 

“The Bahama Islands continue to render their tribute 
of saved men to the Redeemer. Upwards of one 
hundred persons have put on Christ, and ufited them- 
sélves to the chutches. Under ne genera et tals 
of the missionaries, Messrs. Davey and Little the | 
churches have continued to yo Without cost to the | 

the services of native pastors, with the cap | bie 
tion of Turk’s Islands, Where the destruction of the 
trade in salt (the only produce of the is), owing to 





but, at the samé time, there is no reason for su pposing B 


— Here the Committee lidve been: 
render pecuniary aid, At Rum Cay and at Cuy, 
two native brethren have beon ordained: one of them, 
Byeruy ty proeed tw Bk Doming, wer nah K. 
ro gor ne to Domingo, where, notwith- 
the ‘Spanish domination, of 


BYLON. 

‘Pre difficulty of missions among the Buddhists is 
well! recharge ee tek mi maile. 
The: Wesleyan Society, for examplé; reports thus :— 

“Tho venerable chairman of the Singhalese District 
now the oldest missionary in active service, has daring 
the year been called to suffer from sickness, and from 
the loss of his ex¢eltent partner in life. But his labours 
pane sa ee Ae a lin. the last few weeks he lias 


néw publication in and English, 
oddretoed td she yen of ths = countey,om the aevore of 
uddhism, :; oe returns increase of 75 


members; with 477 on trial. .The increase in the 
number of schools is 10, and of scholars 329. A new 
station is recommended for occupation, in which the 
people wa fe desire to have Christian ordinances 
established, have given proof of. their sincerity by 
offering to erect chapels ab their own expertise. 

“From the Tamil district an increase of 35 members is 
reported, along with earnest applications for increased 
bay rwadeed héneaney he So decrael punih oie 
work, Sixteen adult are also reported, and orie 
recantation of Romanisui.’ Five of the newly baptised 
tbrded justground of mers Per ch 

encourage 
this department of labour?’ 


™ We also find in the minutes of the Church Mission- 
ary yb se Oo ag trees og the increasing 


jag of Goleta; stated that he had received an 
interesting letter from the Rev. J. Bamforth, missi 
of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel i in the 
South of Ceylon, mentioning the great desire of the 
native Singhalese for education, in the whole of that 
pulous district, Mr. Bamforth had received from a 
pibe (Wallaway), twelve miles distant from his 
op mtaneous offer to build themselves oo 
schools, for Bam girls if he: sould. provide the 
with a master and mistress, “ take on 
superintendence of the work. The v= ai anon 
ety | bé above all fe eat on to . foster. this inquiring 
eae among the , and especially in this part 
Ceylon, whi gps tea very populous, but = 


to inthe ee” for fr the Po ie samy of the Gospal to 
ply the ngcined master and mistress, and now 
~4% the Society for Promoting. Christian Know- 

t this effort of the Singhalese natives in 

ge | ulin dhe two, schools, by a grant for the supply of 
bs fam rs frm the Rev. J. Bam- 


Bamlorth reported that he had now ~ 


six SC at work in his populous district, and 
peeve cio, ba hip of 200 children nder 4 


Two-thirds of children w i 
tae but nr or hl rei 
of the teaching to thet. 


of bap vbayyt on pie anes Sele vom 





the American war, has entail pa at ig on the | heathen 
people, ahé is constraining many to migrate to more 





rs 


they at 
tue ee) t hindrance 
tin ut ora to baptise. ‘hoon 


as adults, after due preparation. 
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OF REMARKABLE EVENTS CHIEFLY ASSOCIATED 
WITH THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
-=~+-——. 


JULY 6, 

Granvitee SaagP DIED.—The name of this learned 
man deserves to be recorded for his Christian philan- 
thropy, and the interest he took in the emaneipation of 
the slave. It was, in a great measure, due to his exer- 
tions that England obtained the verdict of her highest 
court of law, that the slave who sets his foot on English 
ground becomes that instant free, 


JULY 7, 


THE CitY OF JERUSALEM RAZED TO THB GROUND, 
—There is no city in the world that impresses itself on 
the Christian’s momory so much ag Jerusalem, We 
behold Obrist weeping over its destruction before he 
pronouneed its woe, and we recall to mind the wonderful 
work of redemption connected with the history of this 
honoured city. But the Jews were,alas! a rebellious 
nation ; and though for many centuries were the 
most favoured e on the earth ty Ag constantly 
rebel against the power of the Most High God. Joru- 
salem is sappaned to be identical with the Salem of 
which Melchisedeo was king ip the time of Ab 
1972 3.0, When the Israelites entered the Holy 
five hyndyed years afterwards, ib was in possession of the 
Jebusites, descendants of Canaan. Joshua, soon efter 
his entrance into Canean, “fought against Jerusalem, 
and took it, and smote it with the edge of the swor 
and set the city on fire;” bub the o on Moun’ 
Zion was held by the Jebusites till they were dislod 
by David, who made “his dwelling in the stronghold of 
Vion,” and Jerysalom the metropolis of his kingdom, 
Ile enlarged the city, and built @ nificent palace, 
It was further embellished by his son Solomon, who, in 
the year 1005 3.C., completed and dedicated the 
Temple, Palestine was after this successively invaded 
by the tians, Assyrians, and lonians, the last 
of whom, under Nebucadnezzar, on this day, in the year 
688 B.c., took and destroyed the city, burnt the Temple, 
and egrried the le captive to Babylon. This 
day hag ever since beén set apart by the Jews as a da 
of Jamentation for the destruction of their Temple, 
After a bondage of seventy years the Jews were restored 
to their city by are he Persian, about 686 B.0, 
aid they rebuilt the Temple under Zerubbabel and 
Nehemiah. Alexander the ‘Great is said by Josephus 
to have visited Jerusalem in , and to have respected 
the religion of the Jews, Phe more modern history of 
Jerusalem is toe well knawn for us to dwell upon, 

Tr was also on this day, in the year 1416, that the 
celebrated martyr, John Huss, was burnt at the stake by 
the Council of Constance, At page 105 of this volume 
will be found » notice of him aa one of the army of 
martyrs, 

WULY 8. 

Da. Sour vrep.—Robert South was one of the 
ablest disputants of the seventeenth century, though 
nat evedited for any great sincerity in his early dispu 
tions. He was educated at Westminster under Dr, 
Busby, and soon exeelled his fellow-pupils in philological 
learuing. In 1648 he made hi by read- 
ing the Latin prayers in the school on the day when 
Charles I. was beliaded, and praying for that prince 
by namo, He continued four years at Westmunister, 
and, in 1651, was elected a atudent of Christchurch, 
Oxford. Here he took his degree, and wrote ore a 
mentary Latin verses to Cromwell, which were publi 
in a collection of poems 
wrote a poem of some length, entitled “ Musica Inean- 


tenets 
Y | England, 


at the University. He also | seal 





tans.” This was, at the time, bighly applauded; but 


his biogrephers say, in after life he lamented the time 
wasted on these frivolous matters. In June, 1657, he 
took bis M.A. degree, and soon distinguished himself by 
a St. Mary’s, He became the great oham- 
pion of Calvinism against Socinianism and Arminianism; 
and his admirers were arranging how to give proper en- 
eouragement and proportionable preferment to so hopeful 
a convert, but Cromwell died, and South, finding that 
the Presbyterians prevailed over the Independents, adyo- 
cated the cause of the Presbyterians. now began 
to contemn; and, in a manner, to defy the Dean of his 
College, Dr, Owen, who was reckoned the head of the 
Independent party; upon which the doctor plainly told 
him he was one who “ sate in the seat of the scornful,” 
When Charles II, was restored, Dr. South began to 
exercise his pulpit talents, which were aety Gree, as 
much against the Presbyterians as he had done before 
against the Independents, He syon obtained royal 
favour, became public orator at the University, and 
afterwards chaplain to Lord Clarendon, Dean of West- 
mingter, receiving also @ sinecure in Wales, in addition 











to the living of Islip,.in Oxfordshire. Mr. Wood gives 
ue a a example of the dean’s pringiples and | 
preaching. Being now appointed one of the king’s 


chaplains in ordinary, he preached before his Majesty 
from this text, “ The lot is east into the lap, but the whole 
disposing thereof is of the Lord.” In this sermon he 
introduced three remarkable instances of unexpected 
adyancements—those of Agathocles, Massaniello, and 
Oliver Cromwell, Of the latter he says, “And who 
that had beheld such a bankrupt, beggarly fellow as 
Cromwell first entering the Parliament-house, with 
a thread-bare, torn cloak, greasy hat (perhaps neither 
of them paid for), should have suspected that, in the 
space of so fow years, ho should, by the murder of 
one king, and the banishment of another, ascend the 
throne?” Dr, South naw engaged in hitter controversy 
with Dr, Sherlock, who had published a book called “A 
Vindication of the Holy and Evor Blessed Trinity,” and 
South took up the subject, and published “ Anjmadver- 
sions on Dr. Sherlogk’s Book,” This caused a sharp 
contest, and men of the greatest note espoused either 
one cause or the other, some of them inculeating 
cont to the dogtrine of the Church of 
and, At length the king interposed his authority, 
by digections to the archbishops and bishops that no 
preacher whatsoever, in his sermons or lectures, should 
me to preach any other dootrine concerning the 
essed ‘Trinity than what was contained in the Holy 
Soriptures, and was agreeable to the three Cree 
and the thirty-nine Articles of Religion, This put an 
end to the controversy. This learned divine wrote 
many ser which are published in eleven. volumes, 
and are considered valuable. Dr, South died on July 
8th, 1716, having lived to be eighty-three oa of age, 
and was interred with great solemnity in Westminster 
Abbey, where a monument is erected to his memory. 
He was a man of great abilities and: vast-learning, but 
never a te have performed his duties with that 
solemnity which the services of religion justly demand. 
He left the greater portion of his property to be applied 
to charitable purposes. 
JULY 9. 

Tun Dune OF Savoy's Hpicr againat Tue WaL- 
DENSEs.—So much has been written latterly about the 
Waldenses, that we presume all our readers are familiar 
with their history, Living on the verge of Ltaly, and 
occupying # position insulated from the rest of the 
world, havea history liar to themselves ; and the 
account of the sufferings they have endured in the cause 
of religion has filled volumes. In 1686 Louis XLV., in his 

for Romanism, believed ho had annibilated Protes- 


tantism in Franee and signified a wish that his example 
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should be followed by his neighbour, the Duke of Savoy. 
At that time Victor Amadeus was on the ducal throne 
—a young man who seems to have been better disposed 
towards the inhabitants of the valleys than most of 
his predecessors. At first he declined to comply with 
the request of the French monarch; but when the 
ambassador of Louis XIV. intimated to him that his 
master would himself undertake the expulsion of the 
Waldenses, and keep their valleys as a reward for his 
trouble, the duke became alarmed, and set about the 
task. An edict was accordingly issued, on the 9th of 
July, 1685, calling upon all the inhabitants of the 
valleys to abandon their religion, to raze their churches, 
give up their children to be baptised and to be in- 
structed by the Roman Catholic priests, and to send 
away their own pastors and schoolmasters; in a word, 
to conform to the tenets of the Romish Church. All 
remonstrance was in vain: the people must yield 
obedience, or suffer the consequences, But the Wal- 
denses had too much love for their religion to accept 
any new faith: they indignantly refused to relinquish 
their creed. Astonished at their determination to resist 
his order, the duke accepted the offer of a large auxiliary 
force from the King of France, commanded by De 
Catinat ; and the following spring the French troops 
attacked the Waldenses at St. Germain, but met with a 
valorous army that soon repulsed them. The next day 
they obtained another victory on the heights of An- 
grogna; but the Waldenses, knowing that they could 
not long sustain a war, agreed on the third day to lay 
down their arms, trusting that Louis would honourably 
withdraw his forces. This fatal mistake they discovered 
too late. Fourteen thousand of them were thrown into 
thirteen prisons in Piedmont, in which, inthe course of 
a few months, no fewer than eleven thousand of them 
died from hunger, cold, thirst, or other causes. Two 
thousand children were carried away by the Romanists 
to be brought up in their faith. The valleys, with all 
that they possessed, were given up to the Roman Catho- 
lics. The three thousand Protestants that survived were 
allowed to retire to the Protestant cantons of Switzer- 
land, which had sent to intercede on their behalf, and to 
offer them an asylum; and in the December following 
the persecuted people crossed Mont Cenis, and arrived 
at Geneva about Christmas. Here the Protestants 
received them with the greatest kindness; many of the 
followers of Calvin came to meet them at the frontier, 
and assisted the poor wretched creatures on the way to 
their new homes. They were reduced to the merest 
skeletons, and thankfully accepted the hospitality of 
their brethren, who took them to their houses, enter- 
tained them for several days, clothed them, and con- 
ducted them on their way to the Swiss cantons. The 
Swiss received them with every kindness, and did their 
utmost to mitigate their afflictions. 


JULY 10. 


Witi1amM WuitrincHam, DEAN oF DURHAM, DIED. 
—There is nothing remarkable in the life of William 
Whittingham, except that, being one of the persecuted 
brethren, he, with many other exiles, went to Geneva in 
Queen Mary’s time, and sought to preserve his faith in a 
foreign land, Whittingham, however, distinguished 
himself by his translation of the Bible. The first Bible 
we read of as being translated into English is dated 
by Usher 1290; the next was translated by Wickliffe 
about the year 1380. ‘The next is called Tindal’s 
Bible, which was translated by William Tindal, assisted 


by Miles Coverdale. It was printed abroad in 1526, | his 


but most of the copies were bought up and burnt 
by Bishop Tunstal and Sir Thomas More; this, how- 
ever, contained only the New Testament. In 15382 
Tindal and his associates finished the whole Bible, 
and printed it abroad; but while he was preparing 





a second edition he was taken up for heresy, and 
burnt. On Tindal’s death his work was carried on 
by Coverdale and John Rogers, superintendent of an 
English church in Germany, and the first martyr in the 


time of Queen Mary. He translated the Apocrypha, and _ 


revised 'Tindal’s translation, comparing it with the 
Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and German, and adding prefaces 
and notes from Luther’s Bible. He dedicated the whole 
to Henry VIII., in 1537, under the borrowed name of 
Thomas Matthews; hence it has always been called 
“ Matthews’s Bible.” It was printed at Hamburg. We 
next have Cranmer’s Bible, which was the first printed 
in this country rpg A This was Tindal’s version 
revised by Coverdale; it was re-examined, and a preface 
added by Cranmer; hence its name. This was printed 
by Grafton, and published in 1539; and, by a royal pro- 
clamation, every parish was obliged to set a copy in the 
church, under a penalty of forty shillings a month. 
After thiscame the Geneva Bible, to which we first re- 
ferred. Among the exiles at Geneva were Coverdale, 
Goodman, Gilbie, Sampson, Cole, Whittingham, and 
Knox. They met together daily for many months, and 
thoroughly revised all that had previously been written, 
and made many improvements in what was called 
Cranmer’s Bible, which, being printed at Geneva, was 
called after that city, but is known by the appellation 
of the Breeches Bible. Then came in succession the 
Bishops’ Bible, or Parker’s ; the Douay Bible, and King 
James’s Bible. The last proceeded from the Conference 
at Hampton Court. Many age rca having been 
made of errors in the translation, King James convened 
the most learned men of the day, numbering fifty-four, 
and ordered a new translation. ‘They commenced their 
labours in 1607, and the Bible was published in 1611 
with a dedication to the king. After this all other 
versions fell into disuse, except the Epistles and Gospels 
in the Common Prayer Book, which are still continued 
according to an earlier translation. 


JULY 11. 

THE CRUSADERS TAKE St. JEAN D’AcrE.—It was on 
this day, in the year 1191, that Acre was surrendered by 
the Saracens to the Crusaders under Richard of Eng- 
land and Philip of France, to whose armies we have 
referred in a previous number. The city was besieged 
for two years before the inhabitants submitted; nine 
battles were fought in the vicinity of Mount Carmel, 
with such vicissitudes that in one attack the Sultan 
forced his way into the city; while in a rally, the 
Christians penetrated the royal tent. But they were 
afterwards repulsed, and the minister of Saladin com- 
puted that upwards of 100,000 Christians were slain, 

JULY 12. 

Lovis Dwieut piep.—The above philanthropist 
was the Howard of America. Previous to his time pri- 
soners were treated very cruelly in American prisons ; no 
instruction of any kind was given to them, all classes 
were allowed to associate together, and it oftentimes 
occurred that confinement only. made prisoners more 
desperate. Mr. Dwight agitated the question, and on 
the formation of the Prison Discipline Society he was 
appointed corresponding secretary, and devoted the 
remainder of his life to Christian philanthropy, 
visiting himself the prisons, and seeing that good 
moral principles were imparted, and that opportunities 
of improvement were given to the poor prisoner. He 
saw that Bibles and other religious works were read and 
explained; and he lived to see many happy results from 
is teaching. Through his instrumentality, kindness 
was substituted for severity; and oftentimes the vitiated 
mind changed, and the man became anew creature. He 
was a native of Stockbridge, U.S., graduated at Yale 
College in 1813, and died at Boston on the 12th July of 
1854, aged 61. 
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. IS PREPARED FROM THE 
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OULTRY, DOGS, and PLANTS are effectually | Hendon, Messrs: BARCLAY and SONS, 95, Farringdon Street. 
i hs ny. hog eo qo np Vermin ~“e which they are infested, T 
y the above Powder, which is gzzite harmless to animal life. . The ! 
aces, sername 4 or the bom will therefore find it invaluable. } H. R.A HE PRINCESS LOUIS OF HESSE 
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treble size for 36 postage stamps, by THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, TE ) reais a ; at M Aine: having crested a 
79, St Paul's Churehyard; London, F.C. and ty all Agents for Keating’s | (|. 5 vT TAT D it. OsarK, senen etter, and 
Cough Lo. | Galpin’s BEAUTIFU L ENGRAVING of the unbroken circle 
Take notice : each genuine packét bears the above name and address..[2 of the Royal Family, - which the Portrait of Her Royal 
, "T ighness forms a, profiinent feature, they have arranged te 
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COMMENCEMENT OF THE NEW TESTAMENT, 


WITH A BEAUTIFULLY DESIGNED FAMILY REGISTER. 





On MAY 12th, 1862, was published the First Number of the NEW TESTAMENT DIVISION of 


_CASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED FAMILY BIBLE, 


With which Number is issued a beautiful 


FAMILY REGISTER, 


Consisting of Eight Pages, embellished with FOUR SUPERB ENGRAVINGS of Original Subjects : the tirst Rngraving is for the 

insertion of Parents’ Names; the second for the Registration of Births; the third for the Registration of Marriages; and the 

fourth for the Registration of Deaths; each with a richly-ornamented Emblematical Border. 

*.* The OLD TESTAMENT PORTION may now be had complete in One Volume, handsomely bound in 
Oloth, gilt back and front, One Guinea. 


A General Preface, Title, and Index to the Old Testament are now ready, price 2d. ES! 
Handsome Cloth Cases, gilt back and front, for binding the Old Testament in one volume, are now ready, price 5s. 


CASSELL, PETTER, AND GALPIN, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 
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PATENT. 
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Wafhing Apparel. 
Sold by all refpeétable Drapers, in 
— Wrappers containing 12 yds., and bearing 
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PRIZE MEDALS. 
EXHIBITION OF 1862 . 


Fac-simile Electrotypes’ 
for Printing ~ purposes’ 
of the Medal awarded ° 
at the International 
Exhibition can be ob- 
tained, in three sizes, 
upon application to 


PETTER & GALPIN, 


La Belle Sauvage Yard, 
Ludgate Hill, London, 
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i Now Ready, price 5s., handsome cloth gilt, 


i THE FIRST VOLUME OF THE NEW EDITION, 


NOW ISSUING, 
ii In WEEKLY NUMBERS at 14d. in MONTHLY PARTS at 7d. and 83d. and in HALF-YEARLY jj 
i VOLUMES at 5s., of Sede aki 


I CASSELL’S POPULAR EDUCATOR, 
' ILLUSTRATED. 


The POPULAR. EDUCATOR is an ILLUSTRATED EpucaTIoNAL CyYcLoppIA, containing Lessons in History, Archi- 
tecture, Arithmetic, Algebra, Biography, Botany, Book-keeping, Chemistry, English Grammar and Composition, Drawing, 
French, Geography, Geology, German, Geometry, Greck, Italian, Spanish, Latin, Music, Natural History, Phonetic 
Shorthand, Penmanship, Physiology, Physical Education, Natural Philosophy, Reading and Elacution, Physics, Moral 
¢ Science, Trigonometry, &c. Xe. 

ay “We have gone over the pages of this work with sentiments of real wonder. We know no work like it. We 
\ confidently assert that there never was one like it in-importance to the working man.”— Dublin University Magazine. 

he N.B.—A few Copies of the former edition of the Porutan Epvcaror still remain in print, and can be had complete 
a in Six Volumes, price 4s. 6d. each, in cloth boards; or in Three Double Volumes, price 8s. 6d. each. 

Cases for Binding the New Edition are now ready, price 1s. 6d. 


CASSELL, PETTER, AND GALPIN, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


i Now ready, 160 pages, demy 8vo, in handsome wrapper, price 1s., or printed on superior paper, and elegantly bound in 


cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d., . 


| CASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED GUIDE TO LONDON, 
||" WITH LARGE FOLDED MAP, AND TWELVE CLUE MAPS, 


CONVENIENTLY PRINTED WITH THE TEXT FOR INSTANT REFERENCE, 
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The characteristics of this Pictorial Hand-book to London are as follows :— 
“ Historical, Descriptive, and Antiquarian information concerning the great public edifices of the Metropolis, Palaces, Cathedrals, Churches, 
Hospitals, Museums, Prisons, Theatres, Parks, Galleries, and Exhibitions; the narrative being animated, whenever possible, with such living 
‘ recollections and allusions as can alone prevent a work of this character from becoming tedious and uninteresting. 
i i Places of Business and Amusement, Commercial Establishments, out of town resorts of the public, the River and the Docks, Omnibus Routes 
Bi i and Cab Fares to all parts, form but a small part of the subjects treated of in the most practically important division of this work. 

Lists of the principal Churches in London, and of the most popular religious services, have been compiled from information of the latest date. 

Distinct ‘chapters are given descriptive of the great centres of Manufacture and Commerce—the chief of which are Manchester, Sheffield, 
Birmingham, and Liverpool. 

Clue Maps, printed with the text, are given for every Railway Terminus, as well as for the most important theroughfares, The large folded 
Map is corrected to the present date, and contains all the new lines of Railway, and half-route circles for the determination of Cab Fares. 





This work is confidently offered to the public as the inost useful and interesting of its kind, and at a price lower than any Illustrated Guide to 


London has hitherto been published. 
‘* Messrs, Cassell, Petter, and Galpin have published an excellent ‘Illustrated Guide to London,’ full of 
good sense and useful information.”—‘*‘ The Athenzeum.” 


AN EDITION IN FRENCH IS NOW READY. 


THE 


WEEKLY NUMBERS OF ‘‘CASSELL’S FAMILY PAPER EXHIBITOR”? | 
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ARE NOW ISSUED, 


| At One Halfpenny each, either with or without “Cassell’s Family Paper.” 











KZ” Che Superior Edition of “ Cassell’s Illustrated Exhibitor” 


Will be published only in Monthly Parts, consisting cach of Forty Pages and Wrapper, beautifully printed on superior 
paper, pricé Sixpence each Part. 


| CASSELL, PETTER, AND GALPIN, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 
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